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HUDIBEAS 


PART II — CA17T0 I 

THE ARGUMENT 

ThQ hnighti 'bc%%g clapped bv tJi heels %npnson. 
The last unhappy expedition. 

Lorn brings his acstion on the case. 

And lays it upon Hudibras 
Sow he receives the lady s visiu. 

And qunningly solicits his suit. 

Which she defers , yet on pmole, 

Hedeevm himfiom W enchanted hole 

B ut now, observe romantiqne method, 

Let rusty steel a while be sheathed, 
And all those harsh and rugged sounds 
Of bastinados, cuts, and wounds, 

5 Exchanged to lovers more gentle style, 

To let our reader breathe awhile 
In which, that we may be as brief as 
Is possible, by way of preface 

Is *t not enough to make one strange, 
a^oThat some men's fancies should ne'er change, 
But make all people do and say 
The same things still the self-same way? 
Some writers make all ladies purloined, 

And knights pursuing like a whirlwind 
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15 C^ers make all their knights, in fits 
Of jealamy, to lose their wits. 

Till drawing blood 0’ th' dames, like witches, 
Th^^re forthwith cured of their capriches 
Scme always thrive in their amours, 
jstiBy pulling pHisters ofE their sores, 

As cripples do to get an alms, 

Just so do they, and win their dames 
Some force whole regions, in despite 
0' geography, to change their site, 

25 Make former times shake hands with latter, 

And that which was befoie, come after , 

But those that write in rhyme still make 
The one verse for the other^s sake , 

For one for sense, and one for rhyme, 

30 I think ’s sufficient at one time 

But we forget in what sad plight 
We lately left the captived knight 
And pensive squire, both bruised in body, 

And conjured into safe custody 
35 Tired with dispute, and speaking Latin, 

As well as basting and bear baiting, 

And desperate of any course, 

To free himself by wit or force. 

His only solace was, that now 
40 His dog-bolt fortune was so low, 

That either it must quickly end. 

Or turn about again, and mend. 

In which he found th' event, no kiss 
Than other times, beside his guess 
43 There is a tall long-sided dame, 

But wondrous light, ycleped Fame, 

TJiat like a thin chameleon boaards 
on air, aag^d oats her woa^ds. 
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Upon her shoulders wings she wears 
so Like hanging sleeves, lined through with ears, 
And eyes, and tongues, as poets list, 

Made good by deep mythologist mi 
With these she through the welkin flies, 

And sometimes carries truth, oft lies, 

55 With letters hung, like eastern pigeons, 

And Mercuries of furthest regions, 

Diun&ls writ for regulation 
Of lying, to inform the nation. 

And by their public use to bring down 
6o The rate of whetstones in the kingdom , 

About her neck a pacquet mail. 

Fraught with advice, some fresh, some stale, 

* Of men that walked when they were dead, 
And cows of monsters brought to bed 
Of hailstones big as pullets' eggs, 

And puppies whelped with twice two legs, 

A blazmg-star seen in the west, 

By SIX or seven men at least 

Two trumpets she does sound at once, 

70 But both of clean contrary tones , 

7S, And therefore vulgar authors name 
Th' one Good, th’ other Evil Fame 
This tattling gossip knew too well, 

What mischief Hudibras befel, 

And straight the spiteful tidings bears 
80 Of all, to th' unkind widow'e ears 
Democritus ne'er laughed so loud, 

To see bawds carted through the crowd. 

Or funerals with stately pomp, 

March slowly on In solemn dump, 

85 As she laug^ied out, until her back, 

As well as si(|es, was like to crack 
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Site vowed she would go see the fight, 

And visit the distressed knight, 

To do the office of a neighbour, 

90 And be a gossip at his labour. 

And from his wooden 3ail, the stocks, 

To set at large his fetter locks, 

And by exchange, parole, or ransom, 

To free him from th* enchanted mansion 
95 This being resolved, she called for hood 
And usher, implements abroad 
Which ladies wear, beside a slender 
Young waiting damsel to attend her 
AJl which appearing, on she went 
TOO To find the knight, in limbo pent 
And ’twas not long befoie she found 
Him, and his stout squire, in the pound ^ 
Both coupled in enchanted tether, 

By further leg behmd together 
105 Bor as he sat upon his rump, 

His head, like one in doleful dump, 
Between his knees^ his hands applied 
TJnto his ears on either side, 

And by him, in another hole, 
no Afflicted Balpho, cheek by jowl. 

She came upon him in his wooden 
Magician’s circle, on the sudden. 

As spirits do t’ a conjurer, 

When in their dreadful shapes th’ appear 
Its ISTo sooner did the knight perceive her, 
But straight he fell into a fever, 

Inflamed all over with disgiace, 

To be seen by her m such a place. 

Which made him hang his head, and scowl, 
120 And wink, and goggle like an owl , 
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He felt his brains begin to swim, 

When thus the Dame accosted hnu 

‘This place,' quoth she, ‘they say's enchanted, 

And with delinquent spirits haunted, 

125 That here are tied in chains, and scourged, 
Until their guilty crimes be purged 
Look, there are two of them appear. 

Like persons I have seen somewhere 
Some have mistaken blocks and posts 
T^o For spectres, apparitions, ghosts, 

With saucer eyes, and horns, and some 
Have heard the devil beat a drum 
But if our eyes are not false glasses^ 

That give a wrong account of faces, 

135 That beard and I should be acquainted, 

Before 'twas conjured and enchanted , 

For though it be disfigured somewhat. 

As if't had lately been in combat. 

It did belong to a worthy knight, 

140 Howe'er this goblin is come by 't ' 

When Hudibras the Lady heard, 

Discoursing thus upon his beard. 

And speak with such respect and honour, 

Both of the beard and the beard's owner, 

14s He thought it best to set as good 
A face upon it as he could, 

And thus he spoke ^Lady, your bright 
And radiant eyes are in the nght. 

The beard's th' identique beard you knew, 

*50 The same numerically true , 

Nor IS it worn by fiend or elf. 

But its proprietor himself ' 

‘O heavens^ ' quoth she, ‘can that be true! 
I do begin to fear 'tis you. 
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155 Not by your individual whiskers. 

But by your dialect and discourse, 

That never spoke to man or beast 
In notions vulgarly expressed 
But what malignant star, alas * 

160 Has brought you both to this sad pass ? ' 

Quoth he, ^The fortune of the war, 

Which I am less afflicted for. 

Than to be seen with beard and face 
By you in such a homely case ' 

16s Quoth she, ^ Those need not be ashamed 
For being honourably maimed. 

If he that is in battle conquered, 

Have any t*tle to his own beard, 

Though yours be sorely lugged and torn, 

170 It does your visage more adorn 

That if 'twere pruned, and starched, and landered, 
And cut square by the Russian standard 
A torn beard ’s like a tattered ensign, 

That *s bravest which there are most rents in 
17s That petticoat about your shoulders, 

Does not so well become a soldier's, 

And I'm afraid they are worse handled, 

Although 1' th' rear, your beard the van led , 

And those uneasy bruises make 
180 My heart for company to ache, 

To see so worshipful a friend 
I’ th' pillory set, at the wrong end ' 

Quoth Hudihras, *This thing called pain, 

Is, as the learned stoics maintain, 
i8s Not bad nmphc%ter, nor gcKid, 

But merely as 'tis understood 
Sense is deceitful, and may feign 
As well in counterfeiting pam 
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Ajs otier '^%mnormnas 
190 Jbi it oft imstakes the case 

But since th' immortal intellect, 

That free from error and defect, 

Whose objects still persist the same, 

Is free from outward bruise or maim, 

195 Which nought external can expose 
To gross material bangs or blows, 

It folfows we can ne^er be sure 
Whether we pain or not endure. 

And just so far are sore and gneved, 

■’oo As by the fancy is believed 

Some have been wounded with conceit, 

And died of mere opinion straight, 

Others, though wounded sore in reason, 

Felt no contusion, nor discretion 
20s A Saxon Duke did grow so fat. 

That mice, as histones relate. 

Ate grots and labyrmths to dwell in 
His postique parts, without his feeling 
Then how is't possible a kick 
-10 Should e’er reach that way to the quick ^ ^ 
Quoth she, ‘I grant it is m vain. 

For one that ’s basted to feel pain , 

Because the pangs his bones endure, 
Contribute nothing to the cure, 

21S Yet honour hurt, is wont to rage 
With pam no medicine can assuage ’ 

Quoth he, ‘That honour's very squeamish 
That takes a basting for a blemish 
For what's more honourable than scars 
220 Or skin to tatters rent in wars I 

Some have been beaten till they know 
What wood a cudgel's of by th' blow. 
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Some kicked, until they can feel whether 
A shoe be Spanish or neat’s leather, 

225 And yet have met, after long running, 

With some whom they have taught that cunning 
The furthest way about, t’ o’ercome, 

In th’ end does prove the nearest home 
By laws of learned duellists, 

230 They that are bruised with wood, or fists, 

And think one beating may for once 
Suffice, are cowards and poltroons. 

But if they dare engage t’ a second, 

They ’re stout and gallant fellows reckoned 
235 Th’ old Bomans freedom did bestow. 

Our princes worship, with a blow 
King Pyrrhus cured his splenetic 
And testy courtiers with a kick 
The Kegus, when some mighty lord 
240 Or potentate ’s to be restored, 

And pardoned for some great offence, 

With which he ’s willing to dispense, 

First has him laid upon ins belly, 

Then beaten back and side t’ a jelly, 

24s That done, he rises, humbly bows, 

And gives thanks for the princely blows. 

Departs not meanly proud, and boasting 

Of his magnificent rib-roasting 

The beaten soldier proves most manful, 

That, like his sword, endures the anvil, 

And justly ’s held more formidably, 

The more his valour’s malleable 
But he that fears a bastinado, 

Will run away from his own shadow 
253 And though I ’m now in durance fast, 

By our own party basely cast. 
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Eansom, exchange, parole, refused, 

Ajid worse than by the en^my used , 

In close catasta shut, past hope 
260 Of wit or valour to elope , 

As beards, the nearer that they tend 
To th^ earth, still grow more reverend , 

And cannons shoot the higher pitches, 

The lower we let down their breeches, 

26s 1 11 make this low dejected fate 
Advance me to a greater height ’ 

Quoth she, ^You’ave almost made m^ in love 
With that which did my pity move 
Great wits and valours, like great states, 

270 Do sometimes sink with their own weights 
Th* extremes of glory and of shame, 

Like east and west, become the same 
Indian Prince has to his palace 
More followers than a thief to the gallows 
275 But if a beating seem so brave. 

What glories must a whipping have? 

Such great achievements cannot fail 
To cast salt on a woman’s tail 
For if I thought your natural talent 
«8o Of passive courage were so gallant, 

As you strain hard to have it thought, 

I could grow amorous and dote’ 

When Hudibras this language heard, 

He pricked up’s ears, and stroked his beard, 
28s Thought he, this is the lucky hour. 

Wines work when vines are in the flower 
This crisis then 1 11 set my rest on, 

And put her boldly to the question 

* Madam, what you would seem to doubt 
ago Shall be to all the world made out, 
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How IVe been drubbed, and with what spirit, 
And magnanimity, I bear it, 

And if you doubt it to be true, 

I ’ll stake myself down against jon , 

And IS I fel m hnre or -troth, 

Be you the winner, and take both ’ 

Quoth she, ‘IVe heard old cunning stagers 
Say, fools for arguments use wagers 
And though I praised your ralour, yet 
300 I did not mean to baulk your wit, 

Which, if you have, you must needs know 
What I have told you before now, 

And you b’ experiment have proved, 

I cannot love where I 'm beloved ’ 

30j Quoth Hudibras, ‘’Tis a caprich 
Beyond th’ infliction of a witch, 

So cheats to play with those still aim, 

That do not understand the game 
Love in your heart as idly burns, 

310 As fire in antique Boman urns, 

To warm the dead, and vainly light 
Those only that see nothing by’t 
Have you not power to entertain, 

And render love for loVe again 
Or do you love yourself so much, 

To bear all rivals else a grutch^ 

What fate can lay a greater curse 
320 Than you upon yourself would force, 

For wedlock without love, some say, 

Is but a lock without a key 
It IS a kind of rape to marry 
One that neglects, or cares not for ye 
For what does make it ravishment 
But being against the mindV consent? 
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A rape, that is the inhuman, 

For being acted by a woman 
Why are you fair, but to entice us 
330 To love you, that you may despise us ^ 
But though you cannot love, you say, 

Out of your own fanatic way, 

Why should you not, at least, allow 
Those that love you, to do so too? 

335 For, as you fly me, and pursue 
Love more averse, so I do you. 

And am, by your own doctrme, taught 
To practise what you call a fault’ 

Quoth she, ‘If what you say be true, 
340 You must fly me, as I do jou , 

^ut ’tis not what we do, but say, 

In love, and preaching, that must away ’ 
Quoth he, ‘To bid me not to love. 

Is to forbid my pulse to move, 
j 45 My beard to grow, my ears to prick up, 
Or, when I’m in a fit, to hiccup 
Love’s power ’s too great to be withstood 
3SO By feeble human flesh and blood 

’Twas he that brought upon his knees 
The hectoring kill cow Hercules, 

Beduced his leaguer-lion’s skin 
T’ a petticoat, and made him spin, 

353 Seized on his club, and made it dwindle 
T’ a feeble distaff, and a spindle 
’Twas he made emperors gallants 
To their own sisters, and their aunts , 
’Twas he that gave our senate purges, 
And fluxed the house of many a burgess, 
Made those that represent the nation 
Submit, and suffer amputation, 
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36s And all the grandees o* th* cabal 
Adjourn to tubs, at spring and fall 
He mounted synod-men, and rode ^em 
To Dirty-Lane and Little Sodom, 

Made 'em curvet, hke Spanish Jenets, 

370 And take the ring at madam , 

'Twas he that made Saint Francis do 
More than the devil could tempt him to 
In cold and frosty weather grow 
Enamoured of a wife of snow, 

^75 And, though she were of rigid temper, 

With meltmg flames accost and tempt her 
Quoth she, ^If love have these effects, 

380 Why IS it not forbid our sex % 

Why IS 't not damned, and interdicted, 

For diabolical and wicked ? 

And sung, as out of tune, against, 

As Turk and Pope are by the saints? 

3S5 I And, I Ve greater reason for it, 

Than I believed before t' abhor it ' 

Quoth Hudibras, ^ These sad effects, 

Spring from your heathenish neglects 
Of love's great power, which he returns 
390 Upon yourselves with equal scorns , 

And those who worthy lovers slight, 

Plagues with preposterous appetite 
This made the beauteous Queen of Crete 
To take a town-bull for her sweet, 

395 And from her greatness stoop so low, 

To be the rival of a cow , 

Others, to prostitute their great hearts, 

To be baboons' and monkeys' sweethearts , 
Some with the devl himself in league grow, 
400 By 's representative a negro 
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’Twas this made vestal maids love-sick, 

And venture to be buried quick ^ 

Some by their fathers and their brothers, 

To be made mistresses, and mothers 
405 'Tis this that proudest dames enamours 
On lackeys, and 'oa/dets dea ohambres , 

Their haughty stomachs overcomes, 

And makes ’em stoop to dirty grooms ’ 

Quoth she, 'These judgments are severe, 
Yet such as I should rather bear, 

Than trust men with their oaths, or prove 
Their faith and secrecy m love ’ 

41s Says he, 'There is as weighty reason 
For secrecy in love, as treason 
'*Love IS a burglarer, a felon 
That at the windore-eye does steal in, 

To rob the heart, and with his prey, 

420 Steals out again a closer way, * 

Which whosoever can discover, 

He’s sure, as he deserves, to suffer 
Love IS a fire, that bums and sparkles 
In men, as naturally as in charcoals, 

425 Which sooty chemists stop in holes. 

When out of wood they extract coals , 

So lovers should their passions choke. 

That though they burn, they may not smoke 
’Tis like that sturdy thief that stole, 

430 And dragged beasts backwards into ’s hole , 
So love does lovers, and us men 
Draws by the tails into his den, 

That no impression may discover, 

And trace t’ his cave the wary lover 
435 But if you doubt I should reveal 
What you entrtist me under seal, 
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I ’ll prove myself as close and virtuoas 
AuS your own secretary, Albertus ’ 

Quoth she, ^ I grant you may be close 
44a In hiding what your aims propose 
Love-passions are like parables, 

By winch men still mean something else 
Though love be all the world's pretence. 
Money's the mythologique sense, 

445 The real substance of the shadow, 

Which all address and courtship 's made to ' 
Thought he, I understand your play, 

And how to quit you your own way, 

He that will win his dame, must do 
450 As Love does, when he bends his bow , 
With one hand thrust the lady from, 

And with the other pull her home 
‘I grant,' quoth he, ‘wealth is a great 
Provocative to amorous heat 
455 It IS all philtres and high diet, 

That makes love rampant, and to fly out 
'Tis beauty always m the flower. 

That buds and blossoms at fourscore 
'Tis that by which the sun and moon, 

460 At their own weapons, are out-done 

That makes knights-errant fall in trances. 
And lay about 'em in romances 
'Tis virtue, wit, and worth, and all 
That men divine and sacred call 
46a For what is worth m any thing, 

But so much money as 'twill bring? 

Or what but riches is there known, 

Which man can solely call his own , 

In which no creature goes his half, 

470 17111683 it be to squint and laugh? 
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I do confess, with goods and Itod 
I'd have a wife at second hand. 

And such you are nor is your person 
My stomach's set so sharp and fierce on, 

475 But 'tis your better part, your riches, 

That my enamoured heart bewitches 
Let me your fortune but possess, 

And settle youi person how you please. 

Or make it o’er in trust to the devil, 

480 You ’ll find me reasonable and civil ’ 

Quoth she, like this plainness better 
Than false-mock passion, speech, or letter 
Or any feat of qualm or sowning, 

But hanging of yourself, or drowning, 

485 Your only way with me to break 
Your mind, is breaking of your neck 
For as when merchants break, o’erthrown 
lake ninepins, they strike others down, 

So that would break my heart, which done, 
490 My tempting fortune is your own 
These are but trifles , every lover 
Will damn himself over and over, 

And greater matters undertake 
For a less worthy mistress’ sake 
495 Yet they ’re the only ways to prove 
Th’ unfeigned realities of love. 

For he that hangs, or beats out ’s brains, 
The devil’s in him if he feigns 

Quoth Hudibras, ‘This way’s too rough 
500 For mere experiment and proof , 

It IS no jesting, trivial matter, 

To swing 1’ th’ air, or douce in water, 

And, like a water-witch, try love. 

That’s tq destroy, and not to prove, 
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505 As if a man should be dissected, 

To find what part is disaftected 
Your better way is to make over, 

In trust, your fortune to your lover 
Trust IS a trial , if it break, 

510 Tis not so desperate as a neck 

Beside, th’ experiment ’s more certain , 

Men venture necks to gain a fortune 
The soldier does it every day, 

Eight to the week, for sixpence pay, 

515 Your pettifoggers damn their souls, 

To share with knaves, in cheating fools. 

And merchants, venturing through the mam, 
Slight pirates, rocks, and horns, for gam 
This IS the way I advise you to, 

520 Trust me, and see what I will do * 

Quoth she, ‘I should be loth to run 
Myself all th' hazard, and you none. 

Which must be done, unless some deed 
Of yours aforesaid do precede 
525 Give but yourself one gentle swing, 

Eor trial, and I '11 cut the string , 

Or give^ that reverend head a maul, 

Or two, or three, against a wall. 

To shew you are a man of mettle, 

S30 And I ’ll engage myself to settle ' 

Quoth he, ‘My head’s not made of brass, 

As Friar Bacon’s noddle was, 

JSTor, like the Indian’s skull, so tough, 

That, authors say, ’twas musket proof, 

S3;, As it had need to be to enter, 

As yet, on any new adventure, 

You see what bangs it has endured, 

That would, before new feats, be cured 
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But if that^s all you stand upon, 

540 Here strike me luck, it shall be done ’ 

Quoth, she, " The mattei 's not so far gone 
As you suppose , two words t' a bargain , 
That may be done, and time enough, 

When you have given downright proof, 

545 And yet ’tis no fantastic pique 
I have to love, nor coy dislike, 

Tis ne implicit, nice aversion 
T* your conversation, mien, or person , 

But a just fear, lest you should prove 
550 False and perfidious in love , 

For if I thought you could be true, 

I could love twice as much as you ' 

• Quoth he, ^My faith as adamantine 
As chains of destiny. I'll maintain, 

555 True as Apollo evei spoke, 

Or oracle from heart of oak, 

Amd if you’ll give my fiame but vent, 

Now in close hugger-mugger pent, 

And shine upon me but benignly, 

560 With that one, and that other pigsney. 

The sun and day shall sooner part, 

Than love, or you, shake off my heart , 

The sun that shall no more dispense 
His own, but your bright influence , 

565 1 '11 carve your name on barks of trees, 
With true love knots, and flourishes , 

That shall infuse eternal spring, 

And everlasting flourishing , 

Drink every letter on't in stum, 

570 And make it brisk champagne become, 
Where'er you tread, your foot shall set 
The primrose and the violet. 
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All spices, perfumes, and sweet powders, 

Shall borrow from your breath their odours , 

575 Kature her charter shall renew, 

And take all lives of things from you, 

The world depend upon your eye, 

And when you frown upon it, die 
Only our loves shall still survive, 
s8o 'New worlds and natures to outlive , 

And, like to herald^s moons, remain 
All crescents, without change or wane ' 

‘Hold, hold,’ quoth she, ‘no more of this. 
Sir knight, you take your aim amiss , 

58s For you will find it a hard chapter, 

To catch me with poetic rapture. 

In which your masteiy of art 

Both shew itself, and not your heart , 

Nov will you raise in mine combustion, 

S90 By dint of high heroic fustian 
She that with poetry is won. 

Is but a desk to write upon. 

And what men say of her, they mean 
l!^o more than on the thing they lean 
595 Some with Aiabian spices strive 
T’ embalm her cruelly alive , 

Or season her, as French cooks use 
Their haut gusts, huolhes, or ragusts , 

TJse her so barbarously ill, 

600 To grind her lips upon a mill, 

Until %h.e facet doublet doth 

Fit their rhymes rather than her mouth , 

Her mouth compared t’ an oyster’s, with 
A row of pearl in’t, ’stead of teeth, 

60S Others make posies of her cheeks, 

‘Where red and whitest colours mix, 
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In winch the lily and the rose, 

For Indian lake and ceruse goes 
The sun and moon, by her bright eyes, 

6ro Eclipsed and darkened in the skies, 

Are but black patches, that she wears, 

Cut into suns, and moons, and stars, 

By which astrologers, as well 
As those in heaven above, can tell 
6x5 What atrange events they do foreshow, 
Unto her under-world below 
Her voice, the music of the spheres, 

So loud, it deafens mortals* ears, 

As wise philosophers have thought, 

620 And that *s the cause we hear it not 
This has been done by some, who those 
Th* adored m rhyme, would kick in prose, 
And in those ribbons would have hung. 

Of which melodiously they sung, 

625 That have the hard fate to write best, 

Of those still that deserve it least , 

It matters not, how false or forced, 

So the best things be said o^ th* worst, 

It goes for nothmg when *tis said, 

630 Only the arrow *s drawn to th* head. 
Whether it be a swan or goose 
They level at , so shepherds use 
To set the same mark on the hip, 

Both of their sound and^ rotten sheep 
63s For wits that carry low or wide, 

Must be aimed higher, or beside 
The mark, which else they ne*er come nigh. 
But when they take their aim awry 
But I do wonder you should chuse 
640 This way t’ attack me with your muse, 
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As one cut out to pass your tricks on, 
With fulhams of poetic fiction 
I rather hoped I should no more 
Hear from you o’ th’ gallanting score 
645 For hard dry bastings used to prove 
The readiest remedies of love, 

Hext a dry diet , but if those fail, 

Yet this uneasy loop-holed jail, 

In which ye ’re hampered by the fetlock, 
650 Cannot but put y’ in mind of wedlock , 
Wedlock, that ’s worse than any hole here, 
If that may serve you for a cooler 
T’ ^llay your mettle, all agog 
Upon a wife, the heavier clog 
655 Hor rather thank your gentler fate, 

That, for a bruised or broken pate, 

Has freed you from those knobs that grow 
Much harder on the married brow 
But if no diead can cool your courage, 

660 From venturing on that dragon, marriage , 
Yet give me quarter, and advance 
To nobler aims your puissance, 

Level at beauty ai^d at wit. 

The fairest mark is easiest hit ’ 

665 Quoth Hudibras, ‘I am beforehand 
In that already, with your command , 

For where does beauty and high wit 
But in your constellation, meet?* 

Quoth she, ^ What does a match imply, 
670 But likeness and equality % 

I know you cannot think me fit 
To be th* yoke-fellow of your wit, 

Hor take one of so mean deserts, 

To be the partner of your parts 
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C75 A grace which, i£ I could believe, 

IVe not the conscience to receive^ 

‘That conscience,^ quoth Hudibras, 

‘Is misinformed, I ’ll state the case 
A man may be a legal donor 
680 Of any thing wheieof he ’s owner, 

And may confer it where he lists, 

T th’ 3udgment of all casuists 
Then wit, and parts, and valour may 
Be alienated, and made away, 

685 By those that are proprietors, 

As I may give or sell my horse ’ 

Quoth she, ‘I grant the case is true, 

And proper ’twixt your horse and you , 

%ut whether I may take, as well 
690 As you may give away, or sell? 

Buyers, you know, are bid beware, 

And worse than thieves receivers are 
How shall I answer hue and cry, 

Por a roan gelding, twelve hands high, 

695 All spurred and switched, a lock on ’s hoof, 

A sorrel mane? Can I bring proof 

Where, when, by whom, and what y’ were sold for, 

And in the open market tolled for? 

Or, should I take you for a stray, 

700 You must be kept a year and day. 

Ere I can own you, here i* th’ pound. 

Where, if ye’re sought, you may be found, 

And in the mean time I must pay 
Eor all your provender and hay’ 

70s Quoth he, ‘It stands me much upon 
T’ enervate this ob3ection. 

And prove myself, by topic clear, 

No gelding, as you would infer 
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Look on this beard, and tell me whether 
720 Eunuchs wear such, or geldings either? 
Next it appears, I am no horse, 

That I can argue and discourse. 

Have but two legs, and ne'er a tail ' 

Quoth she, ^ That nothing will avail , 

72s For some philosophers of late here, 

Write men have four legs by nature, 

And that 'tis custom makes them go 
Erroneously upon but two, 

As 'twas in Germany made good, 

730 B' a boy that lost himself in a wood , 

^ And growing down t' a man, was wont 
With wolves upon all fours to hunt 
As for youi reasons drawn from tails, 

We cannot say they're true or false, 

735 Till you explain yourself, and show 
B' experiment 'tis so or no ' 

Quoth he, ^ If you '11 ^oin issue on 't, 

I'll give you sat'sfact'ry account, 

So you will promise, if you lose, 

740 To settle all, and be my spouse ' 

^That never shall be done,' quoth she, 
‘To one that wants a tail, by me, 

For tails by nature sure were meant, 

As well as beards, for ornament, 

745 And, though the vulgar count them homely, 
In men or beast they are so comely, 

So gentee^ almrnde^ and handsome, 

I *11 never marry man that wants one , 

And till you can demonstrate plain, 

750 You have one equal to your mane, 

I '11 be tom piece-meal by a horse. 

Ere I '11 take you for better or worse 
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The Prince of Cambay’s daily food 
Is asp, and basilisk, and toad, 

755 Which makes him have so strong a breath, 
Each night he stinks a queen to death. 

Yet I shall rather lie in’s arms 
Than yours, on any other terms ’ 

Quoth he, ‘What nature can afford 
760 I shall produce, upon my word, 

And if she ever gave that boon 
To man, I ’ll prove that I have one 
I mean by postulate illation 
When you shall offer just occasion, 

765 But since ye ’ave yet denied to give 
My heart, your prisoner, a reprieve, 

But made it sink down to my heel, 

Let that at least your pity feel, 

And for the sufferings of your martyr, 

770 Give its poor entertainer quarter , 

And by discharge, or mainpnze, grant 
Delivery from this base restraint’ 

Quoth she, ‘ I grieve to see your leg 
Stuck in a hole here like a peg, 

775 And if I knew which way to do ’t, 

Your honour safe, I ’d let you out 
That dames by jail-delivery 
Of errant knights have been set free. 

When by enchantment they have been, 

^80 Ajad sometimes for it, too, laid in, 

Is that which knights are bound to do 
By order, oaths, and honour too, 

For what are they renowned and famous else. 
But aiding of distressed damosels? 

785 But for a lady, no ways errant, 

To free a knight, we have no warrant 
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In any authentical romance, 

Or classic author yet of France, 

And I ’d be loth to have you break 
790 An ancient custom for a freak, 

Or innovation introduce 

In place of things of antique use, 

To free your heels by any course 
That might unwholesome to your spurs 
795 Which if I should consent unto. 

It IS not in my power to do, 

Foi ’tis a service must be done ye 
With solemn previous ceremony. 

Which always has been used t’ untie 
800 The charms of those who here do lie 
For as the ancients heretofore 
To honour’s temple had no door, 

But that which thorough virtue’s lay, 

So from this dungeon there’s no way 
805 To honoured freedom, but by passing 
That other viituous school of lashing, 
Where knights are kept in narrow lists, 
With wooden lockets ’bout their wrists , 
In which they for a while are tenants, 

810 And for their ladies suffer penance 
Whippng, that’s virtue’s governess, 
Tutre&s of arts and sciences. 

That mends the gross mistakes of nature 
And puts new life into dull matter, 

81S That lays foundation for renown, 

And all the honours of the gown 
This suffered, they are set at large, 

And freed with honourable discharge, 
Then, in their robes, tbe pemtentials, 

820 Are straight presented with credentials. 
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And in their way attended on 
By magistrate'! of every town^ 

And, all respect and charges paid, 
They’re to their ancient seats conveyed 
8 s 5 Now if yon 11 venture, for my sake, 

To try the toughness of your back, 

And suffer, as the rest have done, 

The laying of a whipping on, 

And may you prosper in your suit, 

830 As you with equal vigour 4 o 
I here engage to be your bail, 

And free you from th’ unknightly jail 
But since our sex’s modesty 
Will not allow I should be by, 

83s Bring me, on oath, a fair account, 

And honour to, when you have done ’t 
And 1 11 admit you to the place 
You claim as due in my good grace 
If matrimony and hanging go 
840 By dest’ny, why not whipping too ^ 

What medicine else can cure the fits 
Of lovers, when they lose their wits^ 
Love IS a boy, by poets styled, 

Then spare the rod, and spoil the child , 
84s A Persian emperor whipped his grannam 
The sea, his mother Yenus came on, 

^ And hence some reverend men approve 
Of rosemary in making love 
As skilful coopers hoop then tubs 
S50 With Lydian and with Phrygian dubs, 
Why may not whipping have as good 
A grace, performed in time and mood, 
With comely movement, and by ait, 
Baise passion in a lady’s heart? 
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855 It IS an easier way to make 

Love by, than that which many take 
Who would not rather suffer whipping, 

Than swallow toasts of bits of iibbon? 

Make wicked verses, traits, and faces, 

860 And spell names over, with beer-glasses? 

Be under vows to hang and die 
Lovers sacrifice, and all a lie? 

With China oranges and tarts, 

And whining plays, 1 ^ baits for hearts? 

865 Bribe chamber maids with love and money, 
To break no roguish jests upon ye? 

Or, venturing to be brisk and wanton, 

870 Do penance in a paper lantern ? 

All this you may compound for now, 

By suffering what I offer you. 

Which IS no more than has been done 
By knights for ladies long agone 
875 Did not the great La Mancha do so 
Foi the Infanta del Toboso? 

Did not th* illustrious Bassa make 
Himself a slave for Missels sake? 

Was not young Florio sent, to cool 
His flame for Biancafiore, to school? 

88$ Did not a certain lady whip, 

Of late, her husband’s own lordship? 

And though a grandee of the house, 

Clawed him with fimdamental blows , 

Tied him stark naked to a bed post, 

890 And firked his hide as if she ’ad rid post , 
And after in the sessions court, 

Where whipping s judged, had honour for’t? 
This swea^ you will perform, and then 
I’ll set you from th’ enchanted den, 
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895 And the magician’s circle, clear ’ 

Quoth he, ‘1 do profess and swear, 

And will perform what you enjom, 

Or may I never see you mine’ 

‘Amen,’ quoth she, then turned about, 

900 And bid her squire let him out 
But ere an artist could be found 
T’ undo the charms another bound. 

The sun grew low, and left the skies, 

Put down, some write, by ladies’ eyes, 

90a The moon pulled off her veil of light, 

That hides her face by day from sight. 

Mysterious veil, of brightness made, 

That ’s both her lustre and her shade, 

And in the night as freely shone, 

910 As if her rays had been her own 
For darkness is the proper sphere 
Where all false glories use t’ appear 
The twinkling stars began to muster. 

And glitter with their borrowed lustre, 

915 While sleep the weaned world relieved. 

By counterfeiting death revived 
His whipping penance, till the morn. 

Our votary thought it best t’ ad30urn, 

And not to carry on a work 
920 Of such importance in the dark, 

With erring haste, but rather stay. 

And do’t in th’ open face of day, 

And m the mean time go in quest 
Of next retreat to take his rest 
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THE ARGUMENT 

The IcmgM and <iqmre in hot du>^(,te 
IV'dhin an ace of falling out. 

Are parted with a sudden fright 
Of strange alarm, and stranger sight , 

Wrth which adventuring to stickle. 

They We sent away m nasty pickle 

^npiS strange how some men's tempers suit, 
J- Like bawd and brandy, with dispute, 
That for their own opinions stand fast, 

Only to have them clawed and canvassed, 
s That keep their consciences in cases, 

As hddlers do their crowds and bases, 

NTe’er to be used, but when they're bent 
To play a fit for argument. 

Make true and false, unjust and just, 
to Of no use but to be discussed , 

Dispute and set a paradox. 

Like a strait boot, upon the stocks, 

And stretch it more unmercifully 
Than Helmont, Montaigne, White, or Tully 
15 So th' ancient Stoics, in their porch, 

W’lth fierce dispute maintained their church, 
Beat out their bi^ms in fight and study, 

To prove that virtue is a body^ 
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That honum is an animal, 

20 Made good with stout polemic biawl, 

In which some hundreds on the place 
Were slam outright, and many a face 
Retrenched of nose, and eyes, and beard, 

To maintain what their sect averred 
25 AU which the knight and squire, in wrath, 
Had like t’ have suffer’d for their faith, 
Each striving to make good his own, 

As by the sequel shall be shown 
The sun had long since, m the lap 
30 Of Thetis, taken out his nap. 

And like a lobster boiled, the morn 
From black to red began to turn, 

When Hudibras, whom thoughts and achmg 
’Twixt sleeping kept, all night, and wakmg, 
3s Began to rub his drowsy eyes, 

And from his couch prepared to rise, 
Resolving to despatch the deed 
He vowed to do with trusty speed 
But first, with knocking loud and bawling, 

40 He roused the sqmre, in truckle lollmg 
And after many circumstances, 

Which vulgar authors in romances 
Do use to spend their time and wits on. 

To make impertinent description, 

^5 They got, with much ado, to horse. 

And to the castle bent their course, 

In which he to the dame before 

To suffer whipping duty swore 

Where now arrived, and half unharnessed, 

50 To carry on the work in earnest, 

He stopped, and paused upon tihe sudden. 
And with a serious forehead plodding, 
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Sprung a new scruple in his head, 

Winch first he scratched, and after said 
35 ‘ Whether it be direct infringing 

An oath, if I should wave this swingeing, 

And what I Ve sworn to bear, forbear. 

And so b’ equivocation swear, 

Or whether *t be a lesser sin 
<5o To be forsworn, than act the thing, 

Are deep and subtle points, which must, 

To inform my conscience, be discussed, 

In which to err a tittle may 
To errors infinite make way 
($3 And therefore I desire to know 
Thy 3udgment, ere we further go ' 

Quoth Balpho, ‘Since you do enjoin % 

I shall enlarge upon the point, 

And, for my own part, do not doubt 
70 Th' affirmative may be made out 
But first, to state the case aright, 

For best advantage of our light. 

And thus ’tis Whether ^t be a sin 
To claw and curry your own skin, 

75 Greater or less than to forbear, 

A And that you are forsworn forswear 
But first, 0’ th' first The inward man, 

And outward, like a clan and clan, 

Have always been at daggers-drawing, 

So And one another clapper clawing , 

Hot that they really cuff or fence. 

But in a spiritual mystic sense, 

Which to mistake, and make them squabble 
In literal fray, ’s abominable, 

8s ^Tis heathenish, in frequent use, 

With Pagans and apostate Jews, 
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To offer sacrifice of bndewells, 

Like modern Indians to their idols. 

And mongrel Christians of our times, 
go That expiate less with greater crimes, 

And call the foul abomination, 

Contrition and mortification 

Is’t not enough we’re bruised and kicked, 

With sinful members of the wicked, 

95 Our vessels, that are sanctified. 

Profaned, and curried back and side, 

But we must claw ourselves with shameful 
And heathen stripes, by their example? 
Which, were there nothing to forbid it 
loo Is impious, because they did it 

This therefore may be justly reckoned 
A heinous sm Now to the second. 

That saints may claim a dispensation 
To swear and forswear on occasion, 

105 1 doubt not but it will appear 

With pregnant light the point is clear 
Oaths are but words, and words but wind, 
Too feeble implements to bind. 

And hold with deeds proportion, so 
no As shadows to a substance do 

Then when they strive for place, ’tis fit 
The weaker vessel should submit 
Although your church be opposite 
To ours, as Black friars are to White, 
ns In rule and order, yet I grant 
You are a reformado saint. 

And what the saints do claim as due. 

You may pretend a title to 
But saints, whom oaths and vows oblige, 
aao Know little of their privilege. 
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Further, I mean, than carrying on 
Some self advantage of their own 
For if the devil, to serve his turn, 

Can tell truths why the saints should scorn, 
When it serves theirs, to swear and he, 

I think there’s little reason why 
Else h’ has a greater power than they, 
Which ’twere impiety to say 
We’re not commanded to forbear, 

130 Indefinitely, at all to swear , 

But to swear idly, and in vain, 

Without self-interest or gain, 

For breaking of an oath and lying, 

Is but a kind of self-denying, 

1^5 A saint like virtue , and from hence 
Some have broke oaths by Providence 
Some, to the glory of the Lord, 

Perjured themselves, and broke their word 
And this the constant rule and practice 
140 Of all our late apostles’ acts is 
Was not the cause at first begun 
With perjury, and carried on ? 

Was there an oath the godly took, 

But in due time and place they broke? 

145 Did we not bring our oaths in first, 

Before our plate, to have them burst, 

And cast in fitter models, for 
The present use of church and war? 

Did not our worthies of the House, 

ISO Before they broke the peace, break vows ? 
For having freed us first from both 
Th’ Allegiance and Suprem’cy oath, 

Did they not next compel the nation 
To take and break the Protestation? 
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155 To swear, and after to recant, 

The Solemn League and Covenant? 

To take th' Engagement, and disclaim it, 
Enforced by those who first did frame it? 
Did they not swear, at first, to fight 
i6o For the king’s safety, and his right ? 

And after marched to find him out, 

And charged him home with horse and foot? 
And yet still had the confidence 
To swear it was in his defence? 
i6o Did they not swear to live and die 
With Essex, and straight laid him by? 

If that were all, for some have swore 
As false as they, if they did no more 
Did they not swear to maintain law, 

170 In which that swearing made a flaw ? 

For protestant religion vow, 

That did that vowing disallow? 

For privilege of parhament, 

In which that swearing made a rent? 

175 And since, of all the three, not one 
Is left in being, ’tis well known 
Did they not swear, in express words, 

To prop and back the House of Lords? 

And after turned out the whole houseful 
180 Of peers, as dangerous and unuseful 
So Cromwell, with deep oaths and vows, 

^ Swore all the commons out o’ th’ House, 
Yowed that the red-coats would disband, 

Ay, marry would they, at their command, 

38s And trolled them on, and swore, and swore, 
Till th’ army turned them out of door 
This tells us plainly what they thought, 
That oaths and swearing go for nought, 
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And that by them th’ were only meant 
190 To serve for an expedient 

What was the pubbc iaith found out for, 
But to slur men of what they fought for'^ 
The public faith, which every one 
Is bound t* observe, yet kept by none , 

J95 And if that go for nothing, why 
Should private faith have such a tie? 

Oaths were not purposed, more than law, 
To keep the good and just in awe. 

But to confine the bad and sinful, 

200 Like mortal cattle in a pinfold 

A samt’s of th* heavenly realm a peer. 
And as no peer is bound to swear 
But on the gospel of his honour, 

Of which he may dispose as owner, 

205 It follows, though the thing be forgery, 
And false, th^ affirm, it is no perjury, 

But a mere ceremony, and a breach 
Of nothing, but a form of speech, 

And goes for no more when 'tis took, 

210 Than mere saluting of the book 
Suppose the Scriptures are of force, 

TheyVe but commissions of course, 

And saints have freedom to digress, 

And vary from 'em, as they please , 

215 Or misinterpret them by private 

Instructions, to all aims they drive at 
Then why should we ourselves abridge, 

And curtail our own privilege? 

Quakers that, like to lanterns, bear 
aao Their light within 'em, will not swear, 
Their gospel is an accidence^ 

By which they construe conscience, 
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And hold no sin so deeply red 
As that of breaking Priscian's head, 

225 The head and founder of their order, 

That stirring hats held worse than murder 
These thinking they’re obliged to troth 
In swearing, will not take an oath 
Like mules, who if they ’ave not their will 
630 To keep their own pace, stand stock still , 
But they are weak, and little know 
What free born consciences may do 
’Tis the temptation of the deMl 
That makes all human actions evil , 

235 For saints may do the same things by 
The spirit, in sincerity. 

Which other men are tempted to, 

And at the deviFs instance do, 

And yet the actions be contrary, 

240 Just as the saints and wicked varjf 
For as on land theie is no beast 
But in some fish at sea ’s expressed , 

So in the wicked theie ’s no vice 
Of which the saints have not a spice , 

243 And yet that thing that ’s pious in 
The one, in th’ other is a sin 
Is’t not ridiculous and nonsense, 

A saint should be a slave to conscience, 
That ought to be above such fancies, 

•• 250 As far as above ordinances ? 

She^s of the wicked, as I guess, 

B’ her looks, her language, and her dress 
And though, like constables, we search 
For false wares one another’s church, 
asa Yet all of us hold this for true, 

ITo faith IS to the wicked due 
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The truth is precious and divine, 

Too rich a pearl for carnal swine ' 

Quoth Hudibras, ‘ All this is true , 
a6o Yet 'tis not fit that all men knew 
Those mysteries and revelations^ 

And therefore topical evasions 
Of subtle turns, and shifts of sense, 

Serve best with th’ wicked for pretence, 

265 Such as the learned Jesuits use, 

5 And piesbyterians, for excuse 

Against the^ protestants, when th' happen 
To find tkefr churches taken napping 
As thus, A- bleach of oath is duple, 
ajto And either way admits a scruple. 

And may be, ex parte of the maker. 

More criminal than th’ injured taker, 

For he that strains too far a vow, 

Will bleak it, like an o^er bent bow 
27s And he that made and forced it, broke it, 
*N‘ot he that for convenience took it 
A broken oath^s, quatmus oath. 

As sound t^ all purposes of troth, 

As broken laws are ne’er the worse, 

280 Nay, till they ’re broken have no force 
What’s justice to a man, or laws. 

That never comes within their claws? 

They have no power, but to admonish, 
Cannot control, coerce, or punish, 

28s Until they ’re broken, and then touch 
Those only that do make them such. 
Beside, no engagement is allowed 
By men in prison made, for good^ 

For when they’re set at liberty, 

290 They ’re from th’ engagement too set free 
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The rabbins write, when any Jew 
Did make to God or man a vow, 

Which afterwards he found untoward, 

And stubborn to be kept, or too hard, 
sgs Any three other Jews o' th' nation 
Might free him from the obligation 
And have not two saints power to use 
A greater privilege than three Jews 2 
The court of conscience, which in mam 
300 Should be supreme and sovereign. 

Is 't fit should be subordinate 
To every petty court 1’ the state. 

And have less power than the le^serj 
To deal with perjury at pleasure^' 

3C5 Have its proceedings disallowed, ot 
Allowed, at fancy of pie powder 2 
Tell all it does, or does not kpow, 

For swearing ex official 

Be forced t' impeach a broken hedge, 

310 And pigs unringed at ms franc pledge 2 
Discover thieves, and bawds, recusants, 
Priests, witches, eves-droppers, and nuisance, 
Tell who did play at games unlawful. 

And who filled pots of ale but half-full, 

31s And have no power at all, nor shift, 

To help itself at a dead lift? 

Why should not conscience have vacation 
As well as other courts o' th' nation? 

Have equal power to adjourn, 

3^0 Appoint appearance and letum? 

And make as nice distinctions serve 
To split a case, as those that carve. 

Invoking cuckolds' names, hit 30ints? 

Why should not tricks as slight, do points? 
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323 Is not th’ high-court of justice sworn 
To judge that law that serves their turn? 
Make their own jealousies high treason, 

And fix them whomso’er they please on? 
Cannot the learned counsel there 
330 Make laws in any shape appear? 

Mould ’em as witches do their clay, 

When they make pictures to destroy? 

And vex them into any form 
That fits their purpose to do harm? 

335 Rack ’em until they do confess, 

Impeach of treason whom you please, 

And most perfidiously condemn 

Those that engaged their lives for them? 

And yet do nothing in their own sense, 

340 But what they ought by oath and conscience 
Can they not juggle, and with slight 
Conveyance play with wrong and right, 

And sell their blasts of wind as dear, 

As Lapland witches bottled air? 

345 Will not fear, favour, bribe, and giudge, 

The same case several ways adjudge? 

As seamen with the self-same gale, 

Will several different courses sail , 

As when the sea breaks o’er its bounds, 

350 And overflows the level grounds, 

Those banks and dams, that, like a screen, 
Pid keep it out, now keep it in, 

So when tyrann’cal usurpation 
Invades the freedom of a nation, 

355 The laws o’ th’ land, that were intended 
To keep it out, are made defend it 
Does not in chancery every man swear 
What makes best for him in his answer? 
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Is not the winding np witnesses, 

360 And mcking, more than half the business? 
For witnesses, like watches, go 
Just as they’re set, too fast or slow, 

And where in conscience they’re strait-laced, 
’Tis ten to one that side is cast 
^ 6 s Do not your juries give their verdict, 

As if they felt the cause, not heard it? 

And as they please, make matter o’ fact 
Hun all on one sidej as they ’re packed ? 
ITature has made man’s breast no windores, 

370 To publish what he does within doors , 

ITor what dark secrets there inhabit, 

Unless his own lash folly blab it 
If oaths can do a man no good 
In his own business, why they should 
37S In other matters do him hurt, 

I think there’s little reason for’t 
He that imposes an oath makes it, 

Not he that for convenience takes it 
Then how can any man be said 
80 To break an oath he never made ? 

These reasons may perhaps look oddly 
To th’ wicked though they evince the godly, 
But if they will not serve to clear 
My honour, I am ne’er the near 
^85 Honoui IS like that glassy bubble, 

That finds philosophers such trouble; 

Whose least part cracked, the whole does fly, 
And wits are cracked to find out why ’ 

Quoth Ralpho, ^Honour’s but a word 
390 To swear by only in a lord 
In other men ’tis but a hufE 
To vapour with, instead of proof, 
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That, like a wen, looks big and swells, 
Insenseless, and just nothing else' 

39S ‘Let it,’ quoth he, ‘be what it will. 

It has the world’s opinion still 
But as men are not wise that run 
The slightest hazard they may shun, 

There may a medium be found out 
400 To clear to all the world the doubt , 

And that is, if a man may do ’t, 

By proxy whipped or substitute ’ 

‘Though nice and dark the point appear,’ 
Quoth Balph, ‘it may hold up and clear 
40s That sinners may supply the place 
Of suffering saints, is a plain case 
Justice gives sentence, many times, 

On one man for another’s crimes 
Our brethren of New England use 
410 Choice malefactors to excuse. 

And hang the guiltless in their stead, 

Of whom the churches have less need. 

As lately ’t happened In a town 
There lived a cobbler, and but one, 

415 That out of doctnne could cut use, 

And mend men’s lives as well as shoes 
This precious brother having slain, 

In times of peace, an Indian, 

Not out of malice but mere zeal, 

420 Because he was an infidel, 

The mighty Tottipottymoy 
Sent to our elders an envoy. 

Complaining sorely of the breach 
Of league, held forth by brother Patch 
425 Against the articles in force 

Between both churches, his and ours , 
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For wliicli he craved the saints to render 
Into his hands, or hang, th* offender 
But they maturely having weighed 
430 They had no more but him o’ th’ trade, 

A man that served them in a double 
Capacity, to teach and cobble, 

Resolved to spare him, yet to do 
The Indian Hoghan Moghan too 
435 Impartml 3ustice, in his stead did 
Hang an old weaver that was bed-rid 
Then wherefore may not you be skipped, 
And in your room another whipped^ 

For all philosophers, but the sceptic, 

440 Hold whipping may be sympathetic ’ 

‘It IS enough,’ quoth Hudibras, 

‘Thou hast resolved, and cleared the case, 
And canst, in conscience, not refuse. 

From thy own doctnne, to raise use 
445 1 know thou wilt not, for my sake, 

Be tender-conscienced of thy back 
Then strip thee of thy carnal jerkin, 

And give thy outward-fellow a firking, 

For when thy vessel is new hooped, 

450 All leaks of sinning will be stopped ’ 

Quoth Ralpho, ‘ You mistake the matter, 
For in all scruples of this nature 
No man includes himself, nor turns 
The point upon his own concerns 
45:, As no man of his own self catches 
The itch, or amorous French aches, 

So no man does himself convince, 

By his own doctrine, of his sms 
And though all cry down self, none means 
460 His own self in a literal sense 
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Besides, it is not only foppish, 

But vile, idolatrous, and popish, 

For one man out of his own skin 
To firk and whip another’s sin, 

463 As pedants out of school-boys’ breeches 
Do claw and curry their own itches 
But in this case it is profane. 

And sinful too, because in vain , 

For we must take our oaths upon it 
470 You did the deed, when I have done it ’ 
Quoth Hudibras, ‘That’s answeied soon, 
Give us the whip, we ’ll lay it on ’ 

Quoth Balpho, ‘That we may swear true, 
’T were properer that I whipped you , 

475 For when with your consent ’tis done, 

The act is really your own ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ‘It is in vain, 

I see, to argue ’gainst the grain, 

Or, like the stars, incline men to 
480 What they ’re averse themselves to do 
For when disputes are wearied out, 

’Tis interest still resolves the doubt 
But since no reason can confute ye, 

I’ll try to force you to your duty, 

48s For so it IS, howe’er you mince it, 

As, ere we part, I shall evince it, 

And curry, if you stand out, whether 
You will or no, your stubborn leather 
Canst thou refuse to bear thy part 
490 1’ th’ public ■w<^k, base as thou art ? 

To higgle thus, for a few blows, 

To gain thy knight an op’lent spouse, 

Whose wealth his bowels yearn to purchase, 
Merely for th’ interest of the churches ^ 
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495 And wlieii I16 lia^s it in Bis claws, 

"Will not be liide-bound to tbe cause, 
l^ov shalt thou find him a curmudgeon, 

If thou despatch it without giudging 
If not, resolve, before we go, 

500 That you and I must pull a crow’ 

‘ Ye ’ad best,’ quoth Ralpho, ‘ as the ancients 
Say wisely, Have a care o’ th’ mam chance, 

And Look before you ere you leap, 

Tor As you sow, ye’re like to reap 
50s And were y’ as good as George a Green, 

I should make bold to turn again, 

Nor am I doubtful of the issue 
In a 3ust quarrel, and mine is so 
Is ’t fitting for a man of honour 
510 To whip the saints, like Bishop Bonner^ 

A kmght t’ usurp the beadle’s office. 

For which y’ are like to raise brave trophies? 
But I advise you, not for fear. 

But for your own sake, to forbear, 

3,5 And for the churches, which may chance. 

From hence, to spring a variance. 

And raise among themselves new scruples, 

Whom common danger hardly couples 
Remember how in arms and politics 
520 We still have worsted all your holy tricks , 
Trepanned your party with intrigue, 

And took your grandees down a peg , 

New modelled th’ army, and cashiered 
All that to Legion Smec adhered, 

525 Made a mere utensil o’ your church. 

And after left it in the lurch, 

A scafEold to build up our own, 

And when w’ had done with’t pulled it down. 
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O’er readied your rabbms of tbe synod, 

530 Ajid snapped their canons with a why not 
Grave synod men, that were revered 
For solid face, and depth of beard, 

Their classic model proved a maggot, 

Their directory an Indian Pagod, 

535 And drowned their discipline like a kitten, 
On which they’ d been so long a sitting , 
Decried it as a holy cheat, 

Grown out of date, and obsolete, 

And all the saints of the first grass, 

540 As casting foals of Balaam’s ass ’ 

At this the knight grew high in chafe. 
And, staring furiously on Balph, 

He trembled and looked pale with ire, 

Like ashes first, then red as file 
S4S ‘ Have I,’ quoth he, ‘ been ta’en in fight, 
And for so many moons lam by’t. 

And when all other means did fail, 

Have been exchanged for tubs of ale? 

Kot but they thought me worth a ransom 
550 Much more considerable and handsome , 

But for their own sakes, and for fear 
They were not safe when I was there, 

How to be baffled by a scoundrel, 

An upstart sectary, and a mongrel, 

53S Such as breed out of peccant humours 
Of our own church, like wens or tumours, 
And like a maggot m a sore, 

Would that which gave it life devour, 

It never shall be done or said ’ 

560 With that he seized upon his blade , 

And Balpho too, as quick and bold, 

Upon his basket hilt laid hold, 
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With equal readiness prepared 
To draw and stand upon his guard , 

365 When both were parted on the sudden, 
With hideous clamour, and a loud one. 

As if all sorts of noise had been 
Contracted into one loud dm, 

Or that some member to be chosen, 

570 He had got the odds above a thousand , 
And, by the greatness of his noise, 

Proved fittest for his country’s choice 
This strange surprisal put the knight 
And wrathful squire into a fright, 

575 And though they stood prepared, with fatal 
Impetuous rancour, to join battle. 

Both thought it was the wisest course 
To wave the fight, and mount to horse, 

And to secure, by swift retreatmg, 
s8o Themselves from danger of worse beatmg , 
Yet neither of them would disparage, 

By uttermg of his mmd, his courage, 

Which made ’em stoutly keep their ground, 
With horror and disdain wind bound 
585 And now the cause of all their fear 
By slow degrees approached so near, 

They might distinguish different noise 
Of horns, and pans, and dogs, and boys, 
And kettle drums, whose sullen duo 
Sounds like the hooping of a tub 
But when the sight appeared in view, 

They found it was an antique show, 

A triumph that, for pomp and state, 

Did proudest Homans emulate 
For as the aldermen of Borne 
Their foes at training overcome. 
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And not enlarging territory, 

As some, mistaken, write in story, 

Being mounted in their best array, 

6co Upon a car, and who but they h 

And followed by a world of tall lads, 

That merry ditties trolled, and ballads, 

Did ride with many a good-morrow, 

Crying, Hey for the town, through the borough, 
6 oo So when this triumph drew so nigh 
They might particulars descry, 

They never saw two things so pat, 

In all respects, as this and that 
First, he that led the cavalcate, 

6io Wore a sow gelder’s flagellate, 

On which he blew as strong a levet, 

As well fee’d lawyer on his brev’ate, 

When over one another's heads 
They charge, three ranks at once, like Sweads 
615 Hext pans and kettles of all keys. 

From trebles down to double base, 

And after them, upon a nag. 

That might pass for a forehand stag, 

A cornet rode, and on his staff 
6 '>o A smock displayed did proudly wave 
Then bagpipes of the loudest drones, 

With snuf&ing broken-winded tones, 

Whose blasts of air, in pockets shut, 

Sound filthier than from the gut, 

62s And make a viler noise than swine, 

In windy weather, when they whine 
‘Next one upon a pair of panniers, 

Full fraught with that which, for good manners, 
Shall here be nameless, mixed with grains, 

630 Which he dispensed among the swains, 
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And busily upon the crowd 
At random round about bestowed 
Then, mounted on a horned horse, 

One bore a gauntlet and gilt spurs, 

635 Tied to the pommel of a long sword 

He held reversed, the point turned downward 
Hext after, on a raw boned steed, 

The conqueror^s standaid-bearer rid, 

And bore aloft before the champion 
640 A petticoat displayed, and rampant , 

Hear whom the Amazon triumphant 
Bestrid her beast, and on the rump on' 

The warrior whilom overcome 
645 Armed with a spindle and a distaff, 

Which, as he rode, she made him twist off , 
And when he loitered, o'er her shoulder 
Chastized the reformado soldier 
Before the dame, and round about, 

650 Marched whifflers, and staffiers on foot. 

With lackeys, grooms, valets, and pages. 

In fit and proper equipages, 

Of whom some torches bore, some links, 
Before the proud virago-minx, 

650 That was both madam, and a don, 

Like Hero's Sporus, or Pope Joan, 

And at fit periods the whole rout 

Set up their throats with clamorous shout 

The knight transpoited, and the squire, 

660 Put up their weapons, and their ire , 

And Hudibras, who Used to ponder 
On such sights with judicious wonder, 

Could hold no longer to impart 
His an'madversions, for his heart 
66s Quoth he, *In all my life, till now, 

I ne'er saw so profane a show. 
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It IS a paganisK invention, 

Which heathen writers often mention, 

And he who made it had read Goodwin, 
670 Or Boss, or Cselms Bhodigme, 

With all the Grecian Speeds and Stows, 
That best describe those ancient shows, 
And has observed all fit decorums 
We find described by old historians 
67s For, as the Homan conqueror 
That put an end to foreign war, 

Ent’rmg the town in triumph for it. 

Bore a slave with him in his chariot , 

So this insulting female brave, 

680 Carries behind her here a slave 
And as the ancients long ago, 

When they in field defied the foe, 

Hungi out their mantles della guerre, 

So her proud standard-bearer here, 

68s Waves on his spear, in dreadful manner, 

A Tyrian petticoat for banner 
hText links and torches, heretofore 
Still borne before the emperor 
And, as in antique triumph eggs 
690 Were borne for mystical intrigues, 

There's one, with truncheon like a ladle, 
That cairies eggs too, fresh or addle. 

And still at random, as he goes, 

Among the rabble rout bestows ' 

695 Quoth Kalpho, ^You mistake the matter, 
For all th’ antiquity you smatter 
Is but a nding used of course, 

When the grey mare's the better horse, 
When o'er the breeches greedy women 
70P Fight, to extend their vast dominion, 
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And in the cause impatient Gmel 

Has drubbed her husband 

And brought him under covert baron, 

To turn her vassel with a murrain, 

705 When wives their sexes shift, like hares, 

And ride their husbands, like night-mares, 
And they, m mortal battle vanquished, 

Are of their charter disenfranchised, 

And by the right of war, like gills, 

710 Condemned to distafE, horns, and wheels 
For when men by their wives are cowed, 
Their horns of course are understood ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, 'Thou still giv’st sentence 
Impertinently, and against sense 
715 ’Tis not the least disparagement 
To be defeated by th’ event, 

Hor to be beaten by main force. 

That does not make a man the worse, 
Although his shoulders, with battoon 
720 Be clawed and cudgelled to some tune , 

A tailor’s pi entice has no hard 
Measure, that ’s banged with a true yard , 
But to turn tail, or run away, 

And without blows give up the day, 

72s Or to surrender ere the assault, 

That’s no man’s fortune, but his fault, 

And renders men of honour less 
Than all th’ adversity of success , 

And only unto such this shew 
730 Of horns and petticoats is due. 

There is a lesser profanation, 

lake that the Bomans called ovation 

For as ovation was allowed 

For conquest purchased without blood, 
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735 So men decree those lesser shows 
For victory gotten without blows, 

By dint of sharp hard words, which some 
Give battle with, and overcome, 

These mounted in a chair-curule, 

740 Which moderns call a cucking stool, 

March proudly to the river's side, 

And o’er the waves in triumph ride 
Like dukes of Venice, who are said 
The Adriatic sea to wed, 

745 And have a gentler wife than those 
For whom the state decrees those shows 
But both are heathenish, and come 
From Babylon and Borne, 

And by the saints should be withstood, 

7SO As antichristian and lewd , 

And we, as such should now contribute 
Our utmost struggLmgs to prohibit’ 

This said, they both advanced, and rode 
A dog-trot through the bawhng crowd 
755 T’ attack the leader, and still pressed, 

Till they approached him breast to breast 
Then Hudibras, with face and hand, 

Made signs for silence^ which obtained, 

‘What means,’ quoth he, ‘this dev’l’s procession 
760 With men of orthodox profession ? 

’Tis ethnic and idolatrous. 

From heathenism derived to us 
Does not Bab’lon ride 

Upon her homM beast astride, 

76s Like this proud dame, who either is 
A type of hei, or she of this? 

Are thmgs of superstitious function, 

Fit to be used in go^el sunshine? 
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It IS an anticliristian opera, 

770 Much used m midnight times of popery , 

Of running after self-inventions 
Of wicked and profane intentions. 

To scandalize that sex, for scolding, 

To whom the Saints are so beholden 
775 "Women, who were our first apostles. 

Without whose aid w’ had all been lost else. 
Women, that left no stone unturned 
In which the cause might be concerned, 

Brought in their children's spoons and whistles, 

780 To purchase swords, carbines, and pistols , 

Their husbands, cullies, and sweethearts. 

To take the saints' and churches' parts 
Brew seveial gifted brethren in, 

That for the bishops would have been, 

780 And fixed 'em constant to the party. 

With motives powerful and hearty 

Their husbands robbed, and made hard shifts 

T' administer unto their gifts 

All they could rap, and rend, and pilfer, 

790 To scraps and ends of gold and silver , 

Eubbed down the teachers, tired and spent 
With holding forth for parliament. 

Pampered and edified their zeal 
With marrow puddmgs many a meal 
79s Enabled them, with store of meat, 

Or controverted points, to eat. 

And crammed them, till their guts did ache, 
With caudle, custard, and plum-cake 
What have they done, or what left undone, 

800 That might advance the cause at London? 
Marched rank and file, with drum and ensign, 

T' intrench the city for defence in 

B 2 
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Baised rampires with their own soft hands, 

To put the enemy to stands^ 

-sos From ladies down to oyster-wenches, 

Laboured like pioneers in trenches, 

Fell to their pick axes, and tools, 

And helped the men to dig like moles? 

Have not the handmaids of the city 
8x0 Chose of their members a committee, 

For raising of a common purse, 

Out of their wages, to raise horse ? 

And do they not as triers sit, 

To ludge what officers are fit? 

815 Have they^ — ^At that an egg let fly, 

Hit him directly o'er the eye, 

And running down his cheek, besmeared. 

With orange tawny slime, his beard , 

But beard and slime being of one hue, 

820 The wound the less appeared m view 
Then he that on the panniers rode, 

Let fly on th' other side a load, 

And quickly charged again, gave fully 
In Balpho's face another volley 
825 The knight was startled with the smell, 

And for his sword began to feel, 

And Balpho, smothered with the stink, 

Grasped his, when one that bore a link, 

O' th' sudden clapped his flaming cudgel, 

830 Like linstock, to the horse's touch hole , 

And straight another, with his flambeau. 

Gave Balpho, o'er the eyes, a damned blow 
The beasts began to kick and flmg, 

And forced the rout to make a ring, 

835 Through which they quickly broke their way, 

And brought them off from further fray , 
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And thougli disordered in retreat, 

Each of them stoutly kept his seat 
For quitting both their swords and reins, 

840 They grasped with all their strength the manes 
And, to avoid the foe's pursuit, 

With spurring put their cattle to ’t, 

And till all four were out of wind. 

And danger too, ne'er looked behind 
843 After they 'ad paused a while, supplying 
Their spirits, spent with fight and fiying, 

And Hudibras recruited force 
Of lungs, for action or discourse. 

Quoth he, ‘That man is sure to lose 
850 That fouls his hands with dirty foes 
For where no honour's to be gained, 

'Tis thrown away in being maintained 
'Twas ill for us, we had to do 
With so dishon'rable a foe 
853 For though the law of arms doth bar 
The use of venomed shot m war. 

Yet by the nauseous smell, and noisome, 

Their case-shot savour strong of poison , 

And, doubtless, have been chewed with teeth 
860 Of some that had a stinkmg breath , 

Else when we put it to the push, 

They had not given us such a brush 
But as those poltroons that fling diit 
Po but defile, but cannot hurt, 

86s So all the honour they have won, 

Or we have lost, is much at one 
’Twas well we made so resolute 
A bi^ave retreat, without pursuit, 

For if we had not, we had sped 
870 Much worse, to be in triumph led , 
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Than which the ancients held no state 
0£ man's life more unfortunate 
But if this hold adventure e'er 
Bo chance to reach the widow's ear, 

87a It may, being destined to assert 
Her sex's honour, reach her heart 
And as such homely treats, they say, 
Portend good fortune, so this may 
Yespasian being daubed with dirt, 

880 Was destined to the empire for 't , 

And from a scavenger did come 
To be a mighty prince in Borne 
And why may not this foul address 
Presage in love the same success *2 
88s Then let us straight, to cleanse our wounds, 
Advance in quest of nearest ponds, 

And after, as we first designed, 

Swear I Ve performed what she enjoined ’ 
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PAKT II — CAHTO III 

THE AEGirSOIlsr 

The hmgMy ijui/th various dmbts possmedt 
To win the lady goes in quest 
Of Sidrophel the Tjom>rii(rum, 

To know destinies resolutwn. 

With whom being met, they both chop logic 
About the science astrologic. 

Till falling from dispute to fight, 

The conjurer s worsted by the hmght 

D oubtless the pleasure is as great 
Of being cheated, as to cheat, 

As lookers-on feel most delight, 

That least perceive a juggler’s sleight, 

5 And still the less they understand. 

The more th’ admire his sleight of hand 
Some with a noise, and greasy light, 

Are snapped, as men catch larks by night, 
Ensnared and hampered by the soul, 

'lo As nooses by the legs catch fowl 
Borne, with a medicine, and receipt. 

Are drawn to nibble at the bait, 

And though it be a two-foot trout, 

’Tis with a single hair pulled out 
IS Others believe no voice t’ an organ 
So sweet as lawyer’s in his bar-gown, 
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Until, with subtle cobweb cheats, 

They're catohed in knotted law, like nets, 

In which, when they are once imbrangled, 

20 The more they stir, the more they 're tangled , 
And while their purses can dispute, 

There ’s no end of th' immortal suit 
Others still gape t' anticipate 
The cabinet designs of fate, 

25 Apply to wizards, to foresee 

What shall, and what shall never be , 

And as those vultures do forebode, 

Believe events prove bad or good 
A flam more senseless than the roguery 
30 Of old aruspicy and augury, 

That out of garbages of cattle 
Presaged th' events of truce or battle, 

From flight of birds, or chickens pecking, 
Success of greatest attempts would reckon 
35 Though cheats, yet more intelligible 

Than those that with the stars do fribble 
This Hudibras by proof found true, 

As in due time and place we 'II shew , 

For he, with beard and face made clean, 

40 Being mounted on hie steed again 

And Balpho got a cock-horse too, 

Upon to beast, with much ado 

Advanced on for the widow's house, 

T' acquit himself, and pay his vows, 

4S When various thoughts began to bustle, 

And with his inward man to justle 
He thought what danger might accrue, 

If she should find he swore untrue , 

Or if his squire or he should fail, 

50 And not be pumtrnl m their tale, 
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It might at once the rum prove 
Both of his honour, faith, and love 
But if he should forbear to go, 

She might conclude he “^ad broke his vow , 

55 And that he durst not now, for shame, 

Appear in court to try his claim 
This was the pen’worth of his thought. 

To pass tune, and uneasy trot 

Quoth he, ‘ In all my past adventures 
6 o I ne'er was set so on the tenters. 

Or taken tardy with dilemma, 

That every way I turn does hem me. 

And with inextricable doubt. 

Besets my puzzled wits about 
6 $ For though the dame has been my bail, 

To free me from enchanted jail. 

Yet, as a dog, committed close 

Bor some offence, by chance breaks loose, 

And quits his clog, but all in vain, 

70 He still draws after him his chain 
So though my ankle she has quitted, 

My heart continues still committed , 

Ar^il like a bailed and mamprized lover, 

Although at large, I am bound ovei 
75 An d when I shall appear m court 
To plead my cause, and answer for't, 

Unless the ludge do partial prove, 

What will become of me and love, 

Bor if in our account we vary, 

So Or but in circumstance miscarry , 

Or if she put me to stnct proof. 

And make me puli my doublet off, 

To shew, by evident rec 6 rd, 

Writ on my skin, IVe kept my word. 
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85 How can I e^er expect to have hei, 

Having demurred unto her favour? 

But faith, and love, and honour lost, 

Shall he reduced t’ a knight 0^ W post ? 

Beside, that stripping may prevent 
cjo What I ’m to prove by argument, 

And 3Ubtify I have a tail, 

And that way, too, my proof may fail 
Oh^ that I could enucleate. 

And solve the problems of my fate, 

9-, Or find, by necromantic art, 

How far the destinies take my part, 

For if I were not more than certain 
To wm and wear her, and her fortune, 

I^d go no farther in this courtship, 

ICO To hazard soul, estate, and worship 
For though an oath obliges not, 

WTiere anything is to be got, 

As thou hast proved, yet ’tis profane, 

And sinful, when men swear in vain ' 

105 Quoth Balph, ^Hob far from hence doth dwell 
A cunning man, hight Sidrophel, 

That deals in destiny’s dark counsels, 

And sage opinions of the moon sells, 

To whom all people, far and near, 

310 On deep importances repair 

When brass and pewter hap to stray. 

And linen slinks out o’ the way, 

WTien geese and pullen are seduced, •' 

And sows of sucking pigs are chowsed , 
ns When cattle feel indisposition, 

And need th’ opinion of physician. 

When murram reigns in hogs or sheep, 

And chickens langmsh of the pip, 
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■When yeast and outward means do fail, 
i«o And have no power to work on ale y 
When butter does lefuse to come, 

And love proves cross and humoursome , 

To him with questions, and with urine, 
They for discovery flock, or curing ’ 
t 25 Quoth Hudibras, ‘ This Sidrophel 
I've heard of, and should like it well, 

If thou canst prove the saints have freedom 
To go to sorcerers when they need 'enou^ 

Says Balpho, ‘There's no doubt of that, 
130 Those principles I quoted late 
Prove that the godly may allege 
For anything their privilege, 

And to the devil himself may go. 

If they have motives thereunto 
13s For as there is a war between 
The devil and them, it is no sin 
If they, by subtle stratagem. 

Make use of him, as he does them 
Has not this present parhament 
140 A ledger to the devil sent. 

Fully empowered to treat about 
Finding revolted witches out? 

And has not he, within a year, 

Hanged threescore of 'em in one shire? 

14s Some only for not bemg drowned, 

And some for sittmg above ground 
Whole days and nights, upon their breeches, 
And feeling pain, were hanged for witches 
And some for putting knavish tricks 
150 Upon green geese and turkey-chicks, 

Or pigs, that suddenly deceased 
Of griefs unnatural, as he guessed. 
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Wiio after proved himself a witch, 

And made a rod for his own breech, 

I5S Did not the devil appear to Martin 
Luther m Germany for certain? 

Ajxd would have gulled him with a trick, 
But Mart was too, too politic 
Did he not help the Dutch to purge, 
i6o At Antwerp, their cathedral church ? 

Sing catches to the saints at Mascon, 

And tell them all they came to ask him'^ 
Appear in divers shapes to Kelly, 

And speak i’ th* Kun of Loudun's belly ^ 
i6s Meet with the parliament's committee, 

At Woodstock, on a personal treaty? 

At Sarum take a cavalier, 
r th* causers service, prisoner? 

As Withers, in immortal rhyme, 

170 Has registered to after-time 
Do not our great reformers use 
This Sidrophel to forebode news, 

To write of victories next year. 

And castles taken, yet 1' th' air? 

17s Of battles fought at sea, and ships 
Sunk, two years hence? the last eclipse? 

A total overthrow given the king 
In Cornwall, horse and foot, next spring? 
And has not he point-blank foretold 
?8o Whatsoe’er the close committee would? 
Made Mars and Saturn for the cause, 

The moon for fundamental laws ? 

The Bam, the Bull, and Goat, declare 
Against the Book of Common Prayer^ 
xSs The Scorpion take the protestation. 

And Bear engage for reformation? 
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Made all the royal stars recant, 

Compound, and take the Covenant?' 

Quoth Hudibras, 'The case is clear 
190 The saints may employ a conjurer, 

As thou hast proved it by their practice, 
ITo argument like matter of fact is 
And we are best of all led to 
Men's principles by what they do 
igs Then let us straight advance in quest 
Of this profound gymnosophist, 

And as the fates and he advise, 

Pursue, or waive this enteiprise ' 

This said, he turned about his steed, 

200 And eftsoons on th' adventure rid , 
Where leave we him and Ralph a while, 
And to the Conjurer turn our style, 

To let our reader understand 
What 's useful of him beforehand 
«o5 He had been long t’wards mathematics, 
Optics, philosophy, and statics, 

Magic, horoscopy, astrology. 

And was old dog at physiology. 

But as a dog that turns the spit 
210 Bestirs himself, and plies his feet 
To climb the wheel, but all in vain, 

His own weight brings him down again. 
And still he 's in the self-same place 
Where at his setting out he was, 

2x5 So in the circle of the arts 

Did he advance his natural parts, 

Till falling back still, for retreat. 

He fell to juggle, cant, and cheat 
For as those fowls that live in water 
220 Are never wet, he did but smatter , 
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Whatever he laboured to appear, 

His understanding still was clear ^ 

Yet none a deeper knowledge boasted, 

Since old Hodge Bacon, and Bob Grosted 
S25 Th’ intelligible world be knew. 

And all men dream on't to be true, 

That in this woild there ’s not a wart 
That has not there a counterpart. 

Nor can there, on the face of ground 
230 An individual beard be found 

That has not, in that foreign nation, 

A fellow of the self-same fashion , 

So cut, so colouied, and so curled, 

As those are in th' inferior world 
23s He 'ad read Dee's prefaces before 
The devil, and Euclid, o'er and o'er, 

And all th' intrigues 'twixt him and Kelly, 
Lescus and th' emperor, wou'd tell ye 
But with the moon was more familiar 
240 Than e'er was almanack well-willer, 

Her secrets understood so clear, 

That some believed he had been there, 
Knew when she was in fittest mood 
Eor cutting corns, or letting blood , 

24s When sows and bitches may be spay'd, 

And in what sign best cyder's made, 
Whether the wane be, or increase, 

250 Best to set garlic, or sow peas. 

Who first found out the man 1' th' moon, 
That to the ancients was unknown, 

How many dukes, and earls, and peers, 

Are in the planetary spheres, 

25s Their airy empire, and command, 

Their several strengths by sea and land. 
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What factions they ^ave, and what they drive at 
In public vogue, or what in private^ 

With what designs and interests 
260 Each party manages contests 
He made an instrument to know 
If the moon shine at full or no^ 

That would, as soon as e’er she shone, straight 
Whether ’twere day or night demonstrate, 

265 Tell what her d’ameter to an inch is, 

And prove that she’s not made of gieen cheese 
It would demonstrate, that the man m 
The moon’s a sea mediterranean 
And that it is no dog nor bitch 
270 That stands behind him at his breech, 

But a huge Caspian sea, or lake. 

With arms, which men for legs mistake, 

How large a gulph his tail composes, 

And what a goodly bay his nose is, 

27s How many German leagues by th’ scale 
Cape snout’s from promontory tail 
He made a planetary gin. 

Which rats would run their own heads in. 

And come on puipose to be taken, 

280 Without th’ expense of cheese or bacon 
With lute-strings he would counterfeit 
Maggots, that crawl on dish of meat. 

Quote moles and spots on any place 
O’ th’ body, by the index face, 

285 Cure warts and corns, with application 
Of medicines to th’ imagination, 

Bright agues into dogs, and scare, 

290 With rhymes, the toothache and catarrh 
Oh^se evil spirits away by dint 
Of sickle, horseshoe, hoUow-flint, 
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Spit fire out of a walnut shell, 

Which made the Boman slaves rebel, 

295 And fire a mine in China heie, 

W'lth sympathetic gunpowder 
He knew whatsoever ’s to be known, 

But much more than he knew would own , 
WTiat medicine 'twas that Paracelsus 
300 Could make a man with, as he tells us , 
W’hat figured slates are best to make, 

On watery surface, duck or drake, 

What bowling stones, in running race 
Upon a board, have swiftest pace , 

305 Whether a pulse beat in the black 
List of a dappled louse’s back, 

K systole or diastole move 
Quickest when he’s m wrath, or love, 
WTien two of them do run a race, 

31C Whether they gallop, trot, or pace , 

How many scores a flea will jump. 

Of his own length, from head to rump, 
Which Socrates and Chserephon 
In vain assayed so long agone , 

31S Whether his snout a perfect nose is, 

And not an elephant's proboscis, 

How many different specieses 
Of maggots breed m rotten cheese, 

And which are next of km to those 
320 Engendered in a chandler’s nose , 

Or those not seen, but understood, 

That live in vinegar and wood 

A paltry wretch he had half-starved, 

That him in place of zanj served, 

325 Hight Whachum, bred to dash and draw, 
Hot wine, but more unwholesome law. 
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To make ^twixt words and lines huge gaps, 
Wide as meridians in maps. 

To squander paper and spare ink, 

330 Or cheat men of their words, some think 
From this, by merited degrees, 

He’d to more high advancement rise. 

To be an under conjurer, 

Or journeyman astrologer 
335 His business was to pump and wheedle, 

And men with their own keys unriddle. 

To make them to themselves give answers, 
For which they pay the necromancers, 

To fetch and carry mteUigence 
340 Of whom, and what, and where, and whence, 
And all discoveries disperse 
Among th’ whole pack of conjurers, 

What cut-purses have left with them. 

For the right owners to redeem, 

345 And what they dare not vent, find out, 

To gam themselves and th’ art repute, 

Draw figures, schemes, and horoscopes. 

Of Newgate, Bridewell, brokers’ shops, 

Of thieves ascendant m the cart, 

350 And find out all by rules of art 

Which way a serving-man, that ’s run 
With clothes or money away, is gone, 

Who picked a fob at holding-forth. 

And where a watch, for half the worth, 

355 May be redeemed , or stolen plate 
Bestored at conscionable rate 
Beside all this, he served his master 
In quality of poetaster, 

And rhymes appropriate could make 
360 To every month 1’ th’ almanack, 
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Where terms began, and end, could tell, 

With their returns in doggerel, 

When the exchequer opes and shuts, 

And sowgeldei with safety cuts, 

365 When men may eat and drink their fill, 

And when be temperate, if they will , 

When use, and when abstain from vice, 

Figs, grapes, phlebotomy, and spice 
And as in prison mean rogues beat 
370 Hemp for the service of the great, 

So Whachum beat his dirty brains 
r* advance his masters fame and gams, 

And like the devil's oracles. 

Put into doggerel rhymes his spells, 

375 Which, over ev’ry month's blank page 
r th' almanack, strange bilks presage 
He would an elegy compose 
On maggots squeezed out of his nose , 

In lyric numbers write an ode on 
380 His mistress, eating a black pudden , 

His sonnets charmed th' attentive crowd, 

By wide mouthed mortal trolled aloud, 

38s That, circled with his long-eared guests, 

Lake Orpheus looked among the beasts 
A carman's horse could not pass by, 

But stood tied up to poetry, 

Ho porter's burthen passed along, 

390 But served for burthen to his song 
Each window like a pillory appears, 

With heads thrust through, nailed by the eais. 
All trades run m as to the sight 
Of monsters, or their dear delight 
395 The gallow tree, when cutting purse 
Breeds business for heroic verse, 
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Whicli none does tear, but would have hung 
I” have been the theme of such a song 
Those two together long had lived, 

400 In mansion, prudently contrived, 

Where neither tree nor house could bar 
The free detection of a star, 

And nigh an ancient obehsk 

Was raised by him, found out by Fisk, 

405 On which was written, not in words, 

But hieroglyphic mute of birds, 

Many rare pithy saws, concerning 
The worth of astrologic learning 
From top of tins there hung a rope, 

410 To which he fastened telescope. 

The spectacles with which the stars 
He reads m smallest characters 
It happened as a boy, one night, 

Did fly his tarsel of a kite, 

415 The strangest long winged hawk that flies, 

That, like a bird of Paradise, 

Or herald’s martlet, has no legs, 

Hor hatches young ones, nor lays eggs , 

His train was six yards long, milk-white, 

4'>o At th’ end of which there hung a light. 

Inclosed in lantern made of paper, 

That far off like a star did appear 
This Sidrophel by chance espied, 

And with amazement staring wide, 

425 * Bless us,’ quoth he, * what dreadful wonder 
Is that appears in heaven yonder? 

A comet, and without a beard * 

Or star tl^at ne’er before appeared? 

I ’m certain ’tis not in the scroll 
430 Of all those beasts, and fish, and fowl, 
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With which, like Indian plantations, 

The learned stock the constellations , 

Nor those that, drawn for signs, have been 
To th' houses where the planets inn 
435 It must be supernatuial, 

Unless it be that cannonball 

That, shot i’ th’ air, point blank upright, 

Was borne to that prodigious height, 

That, learned philosophers maintain, 

440 It ne’er came backwards down again, 

But in the any region yet 
Hangs like the body of Mahomet 
Bor if it be above the shade, 

That by the earth’s round bulk is made, 

445 ’Tis probable it may, from far, 

Appear no bullet, but a star’ 

This said, he to his engine flew, 

Placed near at hand, in open view, 

And raised it, till it levelled right 
450 Against the glow-worm tail of kite , 

Then peeping through, ‘Bless usl’ qouth he, 
‘It IS a planet, now, I see. 

And, if I err not, by his proper 
Figure, that ’s like tobacco-stopper, 

435 It should be Saturn yes, ’tis clear 
’Tis Saturn, but what makes him there? 

^ He ’s got between the Dragon’s tail 
And farther leg behind o’ th’ Whale , 

Pray heaven divert the fatal omen, 

460 For ’tis a prodigy not common, 

And can no less than the world’s end, 

Or Nature’s funeral, portend ’ 

With that, he fell again to pry 
Thirough perspective, more wistfully, 
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465 When, by mischance, the fatal string, 

That kept the towering fowl on wing, 
Breaking, down fell the star ‘Well shot/ 
Quoth Whachum, who right wisely thought 
He ’ad levelled at a star, and hit it, 

470 But Sidrophel, more subtle-witted, 

Cried out, ‘What horrible and fearful 
Portent is this, to see a star fall * 

It threatens nature, and the doom 
Will not be long before it come I 
475 When stars do fall, ’tis plain enough 
The day of judgment’s not far off, 

As lately ’twas revealed to Sedgwick, 

And some of us find out by magic 
Then, since the time we have to live 
480 In this world ’s shortened, let us strive 
To make our best advantage of it, 

And pay our losses with our profit ’ 

This feat fell out not long before 
The knight, upon the forenamed score, 

485 In quest of Sidrophel ad\ancmg, 

Was now m prospect of the mansion, 

Whom he discovering, turned his glass. 

And found far off ’twas Hudibras 
‘ Whachum,’ quoth he, ‘ Look yonder, some 
490 To try or use our art are come 

The one’s the learned knight, seek out. 

And pump ’em what they come about’ 
Whachum advanced, with all submiss’ness 
T’ accost ’em, but much more their business 
495 He held a stirrup, while the knight 
From leathern Bare-bones did alight. 

And, taking from hiS hand the bndle, 
Approached, the dark squire to unriddle 
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He ga\e lum fir^t the time o’ th’ day, 

500 Amd welcomed him, as he might say 

He asked him whence they came, and whither 
Their business lay ? Quoth Halpho, ‘ Hithei 
‘ Did you not lose ’ — Quoth Ralpho, ‘ Hay ’ 

Quoth Whachum, ‘ Sir, I meant your way * 

503 Your knight,’ — Quoth Ealpho, ‘ Is a lover, — 
And pains intoTrable doth suffer, 

For lovers’ hearts are not their own hearts, 

Hor lights, nor lungs, and so forth downwards ’ 
‘ What time ^ ’ — Quoth Ealpho, ‘ Sir, too long, 

510 Thiee years it off and on has hung — ’ 

Quoth he, ‘ I meant what time 0’ the day ’tis , ’ 
Quoth Ealpho, * Between seven and eight ’tis ’ 
*W^hy then,’ quoth Whachum, ‘my small art 
Tells me the dame has a hard heart, 

S15 Or great estate — Quoth Ealph, ‘A jointure. 
Which makes him have so hot a mind t’ her’ 
Which having done, the wizard steps in, 

520 To give him a suitable leception, 

But kept his business at a bay, 

Till Whachum put him m the way, 

Who having now, by Ealpho’s light, 

Expounded th’ errand of the knight, 

525 And what he came to know, drew near 
To whisper in the conjurer’s ear, 

Which he prevented thus ‘What was’t,’ 

Quoth he, ‘that I was saying last, 

Before these gentleman arrived?’ 

530 Quoth Whachum, ‘ Yenus you retrieved 
In opposition with Mars, 

And no benign or friendly stars 
T’ allay the effect ’ Quoth wizard, ‘ So ^ 

In Yirgo ? to ' ’ Quoth Whachum, ‘ Ho ’ 
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5 5 ' Has Saturn nothing to do in it ? ’ 

‘ One tenth of ’s circle to a minute I ' 

‘ ’Tis well/ quoth he — ^ Sir, you 11 excuse 
This rudeness I am forced to use, 

It IS a scheme, and face of heaven 
^40 As th’ aspects are disposed this even, 

I was contemplating upon 

When you arrived , hut now IVe done ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ^If I appear 
Unseasonable in commg here 
545 At such a time, to interrupt 
Your speculations, which I hoped 
Assistance from, and come to use, 

’Tis fit that I ask your excuse ’ 

‘By no means, Sir,’ quoth Sidrophel, 

550 ‘ The stars your coming did foretell , 

I did expect you here, and knew, 

Before you spak^, your business too ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ‘Make that appear, 

And I shall credit whatsoe’er 
555 You tell me after, on your word, 

Howe'er unlikely, or absurd ' 

‘You are in love, Sir, with a widow,’ 

Quoth he, ‘that does not greatly heed you, 

And for three years has rid your wit 
56 v> And passion, without drawing bit , 

And now your business is to know 
If you shall carry her, or no’ 

Quoth Hudibras, ‘You’re in the right, 

But how the devil you come by’t 
565 1 can’t imagme , for the stars, 

I’m sure, can tell no more than a horse, 

Hor can their aspects, though 50U pore 
Your eyes out on ’em^ tell you more 
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Tiian th' oracle of sieve and shears, 

S70 That turns as certain as the spheres , 

But if the devil's of your counsel, 

Much may be done, my noble donzel, 

Ajid 'tis on his account I come, 

To know from you my fatal doom ' 

57^ Quoth Sidrophel, ‘If you suppose. 

Sir Knight, that I am one of those, 

I might suspect, and take the alarm 
Your business is but to inform. 

But if it be, 'tis ne'er the near, 
s8o You have a wrong sow by the ear , 

For I assure you, for my part, 

I only deal by rules of art , 

Such as are lawful, and 3udge by 
Conclusions of astrology, 

58s But for the devil, know nothing by him, 

But only this, that I defy him' 

Quoth he, ‘Whatever others deem ye, 

I understand your metonymy, 

Your words of second-hand intention, 

590 When things by wrongful names you mention , 
The mystic sense of all your terms. 

That are indeed but magic charms 
To raise the devil, and mean one thing, 

And that is down nght conjuring , 

595 And in itself more warrantable 
Than cheat or canting to a rabble. 

Or putting tricks upon the moon, 

Which by confederacy are done 
Your ancient conjurers were wont 
600 To make her from her sphere dismount, 

And to their incantation stoop, 

They scorned to pore through telescope, 
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Or idly play at bo-peep witb ber, 

To find out cloudy or fair weather, 

60s Which every almanack can tell, 

Perhaps as learnedly and well 
As you yourself — Then, fiiend, I doubt 
Ymar go the farthest way about 
^^Pne Eosicrucian way ’s more sure 
To bring the devil to the lure, 

61S Each of ’em has a several gm, 

To catch intelligences in 

Some by the nose, with fumes, trepan ’em, 

As Dunstan did the devil’s grannam, 

Others with characters and words 
6-jo Catch ’em, as men in nets do birds , 

And some with symbols, signs, and tricks, 
Engraved in planetary nicks. 

With their own influences will fetch ’em 
Down from their orbs, arrest, and catch ’em, 

62s Make ’em depose and answer to 
All questions, ere they let them go 
Bombastus kept a devil’s bird 
Shut in the pommel of his sword. 

That taught him all the cunning pranks 
630 Of past and future mountebanks 
Kelly did all his feats upon 
The devil’s looking-glass, a stone, 

;Where, playing with him at bo peep, 

He solved all problems ne’er so deep 
635 Agrippa kept a Stygian pug, 

1* th* garb and habit of a dog. 

That was his tutor, and the cur 
Bead to th’ occult philosopher, 

And taught him subtly to maintain 
640 All other sciences are vain ’ 
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To this, qnoth SidropBello, ‘ Sir, 

Agrippa was no conjurer, 

]^or Paracelsus, no, nor Behmen , 

'Noi was the dog a cacodsemon, 

64s But a true dog, that would show tricks 
Por th' emperor, and leap o’er sticks , 

Would fetch and carry, was more civil 
Than other dogs, and yet no devil, 

And whatsoe’er he’s said to do, 

630 He went the self same way we go 
As for the Kosy-cross philosophers, 

Whom yon will have to be but sorceiers, 

What they pretend to is no more 
Than Trismegistus did before 
63s Pythagoras, old Zoroaster, 

And Apollonius their master, 

To whom they do confess they owe 
All that they do, and all they know ’ 

Quoth Hudibras, — ‘ Alas 1 what is ’t t’ us 
660 Whether ’twas said by Trismegistus 
If it be nonsense, false, or mystic, 

Or not intelligible, or sophistic? 

’Tis not antiquity, nor author. 

That makes truth truth, although Time’s daughter , 
665 ’Twas he that put her in the pit, 

Before he pulled her out of it, 

And as he eats his sons, just so 
He feeds upon his daughters too 
Hor does it follow, ’cause a herald 
6^0 Can make a gentleman, scarce a year old. 

To be descended of a race 
Of ancient kings in a small space, 

That we should all opinions hold 
Authentic that we can make old ’ 
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673 Quoth Sidrophel, ‘It is no part 
Of prudence to cry down an art, 

And what it may perform, deny, 

Because you understand not why, 

As Averrois played but a mean trick, 

680 To damn our whole art for eccentric , 

Foi who knows all that knowledge contains? 
Men dwell not on the tops of mountains, 
But on their sides, or risings, seat, 

So’tis with knowledge’s vast height 
68s Do not the histones of all ages 
Relate miraculous presages 
Of strange turns in the world’s affairs, 
Poreseen b’ astrologers, soothsayers, 
Chaldeans, learned Genethliacs, 

690 And some that have wiit almanacks? 

The Median emperor dreamt his daughter 
^ ^ * all Asia under water, 

And that a vine, sprung from her haunches, 
O’erspread his empire with its branches , 

69s And did not soothsayers expound it, 

As after by th’ event he found it ? 

When Csesar in the senate fell. 

Did not the sun eclipsed foretell. 

And, in resentment of his slaughter, 

700 Looked pale for almost a year after ? 
Augustus having, b’ oversight. 

Put on his left shoe Tore his right, 

Had like to have been slam that day. 

By soldiers mutinhng for pay 
70 $ Are there not myriads of this sort, 

Which stories of all times report? 

Is it not ominous in all countries, 

When crows and ravens croak upon trees? 
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^he Roman senate, when within 
710 The city walls an owl was seen, 

Did cause their clergy, with lustrations, 
Our Synod calls humiliations, 

The round-faced prodigy t’ avert 
From doing town or counffciy hurt 
71S And if an owl have so much power, 

Why should not planets have much more, 
That in a region far above 
Inferior fowls of the air move. 

And should see further, and foreknow 
720 More than their augury below ? 

Though that once served the polity 
Of mighty states to govern by, 

And this IS what we take in hand. 

By powerful art, to understand , 

725 Which, how we have performed, all ages 
Can speak th’ events of our presages 
Have we not lately in the moon. 

Found a new world, to th' old unknown % 
Discovered sea and land, Columbus 
730 And Magellan could never compass ? 

Made mountains with our tubes appear, 
And cattle grazing on 'em there 
Quoth Hudibras, ^You lie so ope. 

That I, without a telescope, 

'73s Can find your tricks out, and descry 
Where you tell truth, and where you lie 
For Anaxagoras, long agone, 

Bkw hills, as well as you, 1' th' moon, 

And held the sun was but a piece 
740 Of red-hot iron as big as Greece , 

Believed the heavens were made of stone. 
Because the sun had voided one, 
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And, rather than he would recant 
Th’ opinion, suffered banishment 
745 But what, alas I is it to us, 

Whether i’ th* moon, men thus or thus 
Do eat their porridge, cut their corns, 

Or whether they have ta^s or horns? 
What trade from thence can you advance, 

7 o But what we nearer have from France ? 
What can our travellers bring home, 

That IS not to be learned at Borne? 

What politics, or strange opinions, 

That are not in our own dommions? 

7^5 What science can be brought from thence, 
In which we do not here commence? 

What revelations, or rehgions, 

That are not in our native regions? 

Are sweating lanterns, or screen-fans, 

760 Made better there than they 're in France ? 
Or do they teach to sing and play 
O’ th' guitar there a newer way? 

Can they make plays there, that shall fit 
The public humour with less wit ? 

765 Write wittier dances, quainter shows, 

Or fight with more ingenious blows? 

Or does the man 1' th' moon look big, 

And wear a huger periwig? 

Show in his gait, or face, more tricks 
770 Than our own native lunatics ? 

But if w’ outdo him here at home, 

What good of your design can come? 

As Vind 1' th' hypocondres pent, 

Is bu-^ a blast, if downward sent, 

775 But if it upward chance to fly, 

Becomes new light and prophecy, 
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So when your speculations tend 
Above their just and useful end. 

Although they promise strange and great 
780 Discoveries of things far set, 

They are but idle dreams and fancies, 

And savour strongly of the ganzas 
Tell me but what's the natural cause 
Why on a sign no painter draws 
7S5 The full-moon ever, but the half ? 

E-esolve that with your Jacob's staff, 

Or why wolve& raise a hubbub at her, 

And dogs howl when she shines in water? 
Aund I shall freely give my vote, 

790 You may know something more remote ' 

At this, deep Sidrophel looked wise, 

And staring round with owl-like eyes, 

He put his face into a posture 
Of sapience, and began to bluster, 

795 For having three times shook his head 
To stir his wit up, thus he said 
^Art has no mortal enemies 
Hext Ignorance, but owls and geese , 

Those consecrated geese, in orders, 

800 That to the Capitol were warders, 

And being then upon patrol. 

With noise alone beat off the Gaul, 

Or those Athenian sceptic owls, 

That will not credit their own souls, 

803 Or any science understand. 

Beyond the reach of eye or hand , 

But measuring all things by their own 
Knowledge, hold nothing 's to be known , 
Those wholesale critics, that in coffee- 
sio Houses cry do'wn all philosophy. 
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And will not know upon what ground 
In nature we our doctrine found, 

Although with pregnant evidence 
We can demonstrate it to sense, 

815 As I just now have done to you, 
Foretelling what you came to know 
Were the stars only made to light 
Bobbers and burglarers by night? 

To wait on drunkards, thieves, gold-finders 
820 And loveis solacing behind doors. 

Or giving one another pledges 
Of matrimony under hedges? 

Or witches simplmg, and on gibbets 
Cutting from malefactors snippets? 

8 s Or from the pillory tips of ears 
Of rebel saints and perjurers ? 

Only to stand by, and look on. 

But not know what is said or done? 

Is there a constellation there 
830 That was not born and bred up here , 

And therefore cannot be to learn 
In any inferior concern? 

Were they not, during all their lives. 

Most of ’em pirates, ^ ^ and thieves ? 

835 And IS it like they have not still, 

In their old practices, some fekiU? 

Is there a planet that by birth 
Does not derive its house from earth, 

And theiefore probably must know 
840 What IS, and hath been done below? 

Who made the Balance, or whence camo 
The Bull, the Lion, and the Bam? 

Did not we heie the Argo rig, 

Make Berenice’s penwig? 
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S45 Whose livery does the coachman wear % 

Or who made Cassiopeia^s chair 1 
And therefore, as they came from hence, 
With ns may hold intelligence 
Plato denied the world can be 
850 Governed without geometry 

For money bhng the common scale 
Of thmgs by measure, weight, and tale, 

In all th^ a&irs of church and state, 

'Tis both the balance and the weight , 

855 Then much less can it be without 
Divine astrology made out, 

That puts the other down in worth, 

As far as heaven ’s above the earth ' 

‘These reasons,' quoth the knight, ‘I grant 
860 Are something more sigmJ&cant 
Than any that the learned use 
Upon this subject to produce , 

And yet they're far from satisfactory, 

T' establish and keep up your factory 
865 Th' Egyptians say, the sun has twice 
Shifted his setting and his rise, 

Twice has he risen in the west, 

As many times set in the east, 

But whether that be true or no, 

870 The devil any of you know 

Some hold, the heavens, like a top, 

Are kept by cuculation up. 

And were't not for thejr wheeling round. 
They'd instantly fall to the ground, 

87s As sage Empedocles of old, 

And from him modem authors hold 
Plato believed the sun and moon 
Below all other planets run 
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Some Mercury, some Tenus seat 
880 Above tbe Sun himself in height 
The learned Soaliger complained 
’Gainst what Copermcus maintained. 

That in twelve hundred years, and odd, 

The Sun had left its ancient road, 

885 And nearer to the Earth is come 

’Bove fifty thousand miles from home, 

Swore 'twas a most notorious flam. 

And he that had so little shame 
To vent such foppenes abroad, 

890 Deserved to have his rump well clawed , 
Which Monsieur Bodin hearing, swore 
That he deserved the rod much more, 

That durst upon a truth give doom, 

He knew less than the pope of Borne 
89s Cardan believed great states depend 
Upon the tip o’ th’ Bear’s tail’s end, 

That as she whisked it towards the Sun, 
Strowed mighty empires up and down , 

Which others say must needs be false, 

900 Because your true bears have no tails 
Some say the Zodiac constellations 
Have long since changed their antique stations 
Above a si^, and prove the same 
Jn Taurus now, once in the Bam, 

Affir med the Tngons chopped and changed, 

The watery with the fiery ranged. 

Then how can their effects still hold 
To be the same they were of oldi 
This, though the art were true, would make 
910 Our modem soothsayers mistake, 

And IS one cause they tell more lies, 

In figures and nativities, 
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Than th’ old Chaldean conjurers, 

In so many hundred thousand years, 

91S Beside their nonsense in translating, 

For want of accidence and latin. 

Like Idus, and Calendas, englished 
The quarter days, by skilful linguist , 

And yet with canting, sleight, and cheat, 

920 ’Twill serve their turn to do the feat , 

Make fools believe in then foreseeing 
Of things before they are in beings 
To swallow gudgeons ere they 're catched. 

And count then chickens ere they’re hatched, 
925 Make them the constellations prompt, 

And give ’em back then own accompt , 

But still the best to him that gives 
The best price for ’t, or best believes 
Some towns, some cities, some, for brevity 
930 Have cast the ’versal world’s nativity, 

And made the infant stars confess, 

Like fools or children, what they please 
Some calculate the hidden fates 
Of monkeys, p^ppy-dogs, and cats, 

Some take a measure of the lives 
Of fathers, mothers, husbands, wives. 

Make opposition, trme, and quartile, 

940 Tell who IS barren, and who fertile , 

As if the planet’s first aspect 
The tender infant did infect 
In soul and body, and instil 
All future good and future ill, 

945 ’Winch in their dark fatal’ties lurking, 

At destined periods fall a-working, 

And break out,’][like the hidden seeds 
Of long diseases, into deeds, 
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In friendships, enmities, and strife, 

950 And all th^ emergencies of life 
No sooner does he peep into 
The world, but he has done his do, 
Oatched all diseases, took all physic 
That cures or kills a man that is sick, 

9^5 Mamed his punctual dose of wives, 

Is cuckolded, and breaks, or thrives 
There’s but the twinkling of a star 
Between a man of peace and war , 

A thief and justice, fool and knave, 

960 A huffing officer and a slave, 

A crafty lawyer and pickpocket, 

A great philosopher and a blockhead , 

A formal preacher and a player, 

A learned physician and manslayer 
96s As if men from the stars did suck 
Old age, diseases, and ilHuck, 

And draw, with the ffist air they breathe, 
970 Battle and murder, sudden death 
Are not these fine commodities 
To be imported from the skies, 

And vended here among the rabble, 

For staple goods and warrantable? 

975 Like money by the Druids borrowed, 

In th’ other world to be restored ’ 

Quoth Sidrophel, ‘To let you know 
You wrong the art and artists too, 

Since arguments are lost on those 
980 That do our principles oppose, 

I will, although I’ve done ’t before, 
Demonstrate to your sense once more. 

And draw a figure that shall tell you 
What you, perhaps, forget befell you, 
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98s By way of horary inspection, 

Which some account our worst erection * 

With that, he ciicles draws, and squares. 

With cyphers, astral characters, 

Then looks 'em o'er to understand 'em, 

990 Although set down hab-nab, at random 

Quoth he, ‘This scheme of th' heavens set, 
Discovers how in fight you met, 

At Kingston, with a maypole idol. 

And that y' were banged both back and side well , 
995 And though you overcame the bear, 

The dogs beat you at Brentford fair, 

Where sturdy butchers broke your noddle, 

And handled you like a fop doodle ' 

Quoth Hudibras, ‘I now perceive 
1000 You are no conjurer, by your leave 
That paltry story is untrue, 

And forged to cheat such gulls as you' 

‘ Kot true > ' quoth he , ‘ Howe 'er you vapour, 

I can what I affirm make appear, 

1005 Whachum shall justify it t' your face. 

And prove he was upon the place 
He played the saltinbancho's part, 

Transformed t' a Frenchman by my art, 

He stole your cloak, and picked your pocket, 

1010 Chowsed and caldesed you like a blockhead, 

And what you lost I can produce, 

If you deny it, here 1' th' house ' 

Quoth Hudibras, ‘I do believe 
That argument's demonstrative, 

1015 Ttalpho, bear witness, and go fetch us 
A constable to seize the wretches, 

For though they 're both false knaves and cheats, 
Impostors, jugglers, counterfeits, 
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I’ll make them serve for perpendiculars, 

1020 As true as e er were used by bricklayers 
They’re guilty, by their own confessions, 

Of felony, and at the sessions, 

Upon the bench, I will so handle ’em, 

That the vibration of this pendulum 
I02S Shall make all tailors’ yards of one 
Unanimous opinion, 

A thing he long has vapoured of, 

But now shall make it out by proof’ 

Quoth Sidrophel, do not doubt 
1030 To find friends that will bear me out , 

Kor have I hazarded my art, 

And neck, so long on the state’s part, 

To be exposed, 1’ th’ end, to suffer 
By such a braggadocio buffer’ 

1033 ^Huffer*’ quoth Hudibras, ‘this swoid 
Shall down thy false throat cram that word 
Balpho, make haste, and call an officer, 

To apprehend this Stygian sophister , 

Meanwhile I’ll hold ’em at a bay, 

1040 Lest he and 'Whachum run away ’ 

But Sidrophel, who from th’ aspect 
Of Hudibras, did now erect 
A figure worse portending far 
Than that of most malignant star , 

104s Believed it now the fittest moment 

To shun the danger that might come on’t, 

While Hudibras was all alone, 

And he and Whachum, two to one 
This bemg resolved, he spied by chance, 

1050 Behind the door, an iron lance. 

That many a sturdy limb had gored, 
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And legs, and loins, and shoulders bored, 

He snatched it up, and made a pass, 

To make his way through Hudibras 
1055 Whachum had got a fire fork, 

With which he vowed to do his woik, 

But Hudibras was well prepared, 

And stoutly stood upon his guard 
He put by Sidrophello's thrust, 

1060 And in right manfully he rushed , 

The weapon from his gripe he wrung. 

And laid him on the earth along 
Whachum his sea coal prong threw by. 

And basely turned his back to fly, 
io6s But Hudibras gave him a twitch, 

As quick as lightning, in the breech, 

Just in the place where honour's lodged. 

As wise philosophers have 3udged, 

Because a kick in that part more 
1070 Hurts honour, than deep wounds before 
Quoth Hudibras, ^The stars determine 
You are my prisoners, base vermin 
Could they not tell you so, as well 
As what I came to know, foretell? 

1075 By this, what cheats you are, we find, 

That in your own concerns are blmd 
Your lives are now at my dispose, 

To be redeemed by fine or blows 
But who his honour would defile, 

1080 To take, or sell, two lives so vile ? 

I'll give you quarter, but your pillage, 

The conquering warrior's crop and tillage, 

Which with his sword he reaps and ploughs, 
That's mine, the law of arms allows' 
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loS:, This said in haste, in haste he fell 
To lummaging of Sidrophel 
First he expounded both his pockets, 

And found a watch, with rings and lockets, 
Which had been left with him t* erect 
1090 A figure for, and so detect^ 

A copperplate, with almanacks 
Engraved upon ^t, with other knacks 
Of Booker’s, Lilly’s, Sarah Jimmers, 

And blank-schemes to discover nimmers , 

109s A moon dial, with Napier’s bones, 

And several constellation stones, 

Engraved in planetary hours. 

That over mortals had strange powers 
To make ’em thrive in law or trade, 

TIOO And stab or poison to evade, 

In wit or wisdom to improve. 

And be victorious in love 
Whachum had neither cross nor pile, 

TT is plunder was not worth the while, 

1105 All which the conqueror did discompt, 

To pay for curmg of his rump 
Bub Sidrophel, as full of tricks 
As Beta men of politics, 

Straight cast about to over-reach 
ijio Th’ unwary conqueror with a fetch, 

And make him glad, at least, to quit 
His victory, and fiy the pit, 

Before the secular prince of darkness 
Arrived to seize upon his carcass 
ms And as a fox with hot pursuit, 

Chased through a warren, casts about 
To save his credit, and among 
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Dead vermin on a gallows liung, 

And, while the dogs run underneath, 

JX20 Escaped by counterfeiting death, 

ISTot out of cunning, but a train 
Of atoms 3ustling in his brain, 

As learned philosophers give out, 

So Sidrophello cast about, 

1125 And fell to’s wonted trade again. 

To feign himself in earnest slain 
First stretched out one leg, then another, 
And, seeming in his breast to smother 
A broken sigh, quoth he, ‘Where am I? 
1130 Alive, or dead ? or which way came I 
Through so immense a space so soon? 

But now I thought myself i* th' moon. 
And that a monster, with huge whiskers, 
More formidable than a Switzer’s, 

1135 My body through and through had drilled, 
And Whachum by my side had killed, 

Had cross-examined both our hose, 

And plundered all we had to lose. 

Look, there he is, I see him now, 

1140 And feel the place I am run through 
And there lies Whachum by my side 
Stone-dead, and in his own blood dyed, 

Oh ^ oh * ’ with that he fetched a groan. 
And fell again into a swoon, 

3 M 45 Shut both his eyes, and stopped his breath, 
And to the life out-acted death, 

That Hudibras, to all appearing. 

Believed him to be as dead as herring 
He held it now no longer safe 
1X50 To tarry the return of Ealph, 
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But rather leave him in the lurch 
Thought he, ‘He has abused our church, 
Refused to give himself one fLrk 
To cany on the public work, 
iiss Despised our synod men like dirt, 

And made their discipline his sport, 
Divulged the secrets of their classes, 

Ajid their conventions proved high places, 
Disparaged their tithe pigs, as pagan, 
ii 6 o And set at nought their cheese and bacon , 
Railed at their covenant, and jeered 
Their reverend parsons, to my beard. 

For all which scandals, to be quit 
At once, this juncture falls out fit 
1x65 1 11 make him henceforth, to beware, 

And tempt my fury, if he dare 
He must, at least, hold up his hand. 

By twelve free-holders to be scanned, 

"V^o, by their skill in palmistry, 

1170 Will quickly read his destiny, 

And make him glad to read his lesson, 

Or take a turn for’t at the session 
Dnless his light and gifts prove truei 
Than ever yet they did, I'm sure, 
ii7o For if he 'scape with whipping now, 

'Tis more than he can hope to do , 

And that will disengage my conscience 
Of th' obligation, in his own sense 
I '11 make him now by force abide, 

J180 What he by gentle means denied, 

To give my honom: satisfaction. 

And right the brethren in the action ' 

This being resolved, with equal speed, 
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And conduct, he approached his steed, 

1185 And, with activity unwont. 

Essayed the lofty beast to mount, 

Which once achieved, he spurred his palfrey, 
To get from th’ enemy and Ealph free. 

Left danger, fears, and foes behind, 

1190 And beat, at least three lengths, the wind 
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W ELL, Sidrophel, thongb. 'tis m vam 
To tamper witb your crazy brain, 
Without trepanning of your skull, 

As often as the moon 's at full, 
s ^Tis not amiss, ere ye're given o'er, 

To try one desperate medicine more , 

Eor where your case can be no worse, 
The desp'rat'st is the wisest course 
Is't possible that you, whose ears 
lo Are of the tribe of Issachar's, 

And might, with equal reason, either 
For merit, or extent of leather, 

With William Prynne's, befoie they were 
Eetrenched, and crucified, compare, 

IS Should yet be deaf against a noise 
So roaring as the public voiced 
That speaks your virtues free and loud, 
And openly in every crowd, 

As loud as one that smgs his part 
20 T' a wheelbarrow, or turmp cart, 
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Or your new nicked-named old invention 
To cry green-hastings with, an engine ^ 

As if the vehemence had stunned, 

An d torn your drumheads with the sound, 

2S And ’cause your folly ’s now no news, 

But overgrown, and out of use, 

Persuade yourself there’s no such matter. 
But that ’tis vanished out of nature, 

When folly, as it grows in years, 

30 The more extravagant appears , 

For who but you could be possessed 
With so much ignorance and beast. 

That neither all men’s scorn and hate, 

Kor being laughed and pointed at, 

35 Kor brayed so often in a mortar, 

Can teach you wholesome sense and nurture, 
But, like a reprobate, what course 
Soever used, grow worse and worse? 

Can no transfusion of the blood, 

40 That makes fools cattle, do you good ? 

ISTor putting pigs t’ a bitch to nurse, 

To turn them into mongrel curs, 

Put you into a way, at least. 

To make yourself a better beast? 

45 Can all your critical intrigues, 

Of trying sound from rotten eggs, 

Your several new-found remedies. 

Of curing wounds and scabs in trees, 

Have no efEect to operate 

Upon that duller block, your pate? 

S3 But still it must be lewdly bent ^ 

To tempt your own due punishment, 

And, like your whimsied chariots, draw 
The boys to course you without law. 
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As if the art you have so long 
6o Professed, of making old dogs young, 

In you had virtue to renew 
Not only youth, but childhood too 
Can you, that understand all books, 

Py only with your looks, 

65 Eesolve all problems with your face, 

As others do with Bs and As , 

Unriddle all that mankind knows 
With solid bending of your brows, 

All aits and sciences advance, 

70 With screwing of your countenance, 

And with a penetrating eye, 

Into th' abstrusest learning pry, 

Know more of any trade b’ a hint. 

Than those that have been bred up m % 

75 And yet have no art, true or false, 

To help your own bad naturals? 

But still the more you strive t’ appear, 

Are found to be the wretcheder 
For fools are known by lookxng wise, 

80 As men find woodcocks by their eyes 

Hence *tis that ’cause ye’ave gamed o’ th’ college 
A quarter share, at most, of knowledge. 

And brought m none, but spent repute, 

Y’ assume a power as absolute 
85 To 3udge, and censure, and control, 

As if you were the sole Sir Poll, 

And saucily to pretend to know 
More than your dividend comes to 
You’E find the thmg will not be done 
90 With Ignorance and face alone 

No, though ye ’ave purchased to your name, 

In history, so great a fame , 
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That now your talent’s so well known, 

Eor having all belief outgrown, 

95 That every strange prodigious tale. 

Is measured by your German scale, 

By which the virtuosi try 
The magnitude of every lie, 

Cast up to what it does amount, 
looAnd place the bigg’st to your account, 

That all those stones that are laid 
Too truly to you, and those made. 

Are now still charged upon your score, 

And lesser authors named no more 
los Alas 1 that faculty betrays 

Those soonest it designs to raise , 

And all your vain renown will spoil, 

As guns overcharged the more recoil, 

Though he that has but impudence, 
no To all things has a fair pretence , 

And put among his wants but shame, 

To all the world may lay his claim 
Though you have tried that nothing’s borne 
With greater ease than public scorn, 

115 That all affronts do still give place 
To your impenetrable face , 

That makes your way through all affairs, 

As pigs through hedges creep with theirs 
Yet as 'tis counterfeit, and brass, 

120 You must not think ’twill always pass, 

For all impostors, when they’re known. 

Are past their labour, and undone 
And all the best that can befall 
An artificial natural, 

12S Is that which madmen find, as soon 

As once they’re broke loose from the moon, 
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And, proof against lier influence, 
Relapse to e'er so little sense, 

To turn stark fools, and subjects fit 
130 For sport of boys, and rabble wit 
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THE AEGHMENT 

The Tonight and sqmie resolm at once 
The om the other to renounce^ 

They loth approach the lady^s lower, 

The sguvre t inform, the Tonight to woo her 
She treats them with a masguerade. 

By furies and Twlgollms made, 

From which tTie nguvre conveys the Tonight, 
yAnd steals him from himself ly night 

true, no lover has that power 
-L T’ enforce a desperate amour, 

As he that has two strings t^ his bow, 

And burns for love and money too , 
s For then he brave and resolute, 

Disdains to render in his suit, 

Has all his flames and raptures double. 

And hangs or drowns with half the trouble, 
While those who sillily pursue 
loThe simple downright way, and true, 

Make as unlucky applications. 

And steer against the stream their passions 
Some forge their mistresses of stars, 

And when the ladies prove averse, 

IS And more untoward to be won 
Than by Caligula the moon, 
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Cry out upon the stars for doing 
111 offices, to cross their wooing, 

When only by themselves they're hindered, 
20 For trusting those they made her kindred, 
And still the harsher and hide-bounder. 

The damsels prove, become the fonder, 

For what mad lover ever died 
To gain a soft and gentle bride? 

2j Or for a lady tender-hearted, 

In purling streams or hemp departed ? 
Leaped headlong int’ Elysium, 

Thiough th' windows of a dazzling room*^ 
But for some cross ill natured dame, 

3c The amorous fly burnt in his flame 
This to the knight would be no new«, 

With all mankind so much in use, 

Who therefore took the wiser course, 

To make the most of his amours, 

35 Resolved to try all sorts of ways, 

As follows in due time and place 
No sooner was the bloody fight 
Between the wizaid and the knight, 

With all th’ appurtenances over, 

4:1 But he 1 elapsed again V a lover , 

As he was always wont to do. 

When he hd discomfited a foe, 

And used the only antique philters 
Derived from old heroic tilters 
45 But now tiiumphant and victorious, 

He held th' achievement was too glorious 
For such a conqueror to meddle 
With petty constable or beadle , 

Or fly for refuge to the hostess 
50 Of th' in-na of court and chanceiy, justice , 
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Who might, perhaps, reduce his cause 
To th' ordeal trial of the laws , 

Where none escape, but such as branded 
With red hot irons, have past barehanded, 

5s And if they cannot read one verse 

I* th* psalms, must sing it, and that’s woise 
He, therefore, -judging it below him 
To tempt a shame the devil might owe him, 
Eesolved to leave the squire for bail 
6o And mamprize for him, to the 3 ail, 

To answer, with his vessel, all 
That might disastrously befall 
He thought it now the fittest juncture 
To give the lady a rencounter, 

63 T’ acquaint her with his expedition. 

And conquest o’er the fierce magician , 
Describe the manner of the fray. 

And show the spoils he brought away, 

His bloody scourging aggravate, 

70 The number of the blows, and weight , 

All which might probably succeed, 

And gain behef he ’ad done the deed 
Which he resolved t’ enforce, and spaie 
jSTo pawning of his soul to swear , 

75 But, rather than produce his back. 

To set his conscience on the rack. 

And in pursuance of his urging 
Of articles performed, and scourging, 

And all things else, upon his part, 

80 Demand delivery of her heart, 

Her goods and chattels, and good graces, 

And person, up to his embraces 
Thought he, the ancient errant knights 
Won all their ladies’ hearts m fights, 
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85 And cut whole giants into fitters, 

To put them into amorous twitters. 

Whose stubborn bowels scorned to yield, 
Until their gallants were half killed, 

But when their bones were drubbed so sore, 
90 They durst not woo one combat more, 

The ladies' hearts began to melt, 

Subdued by blows their lovers felt 
So Spanish heroes, with their lances, 

At once wound bulls, and ladies' fancies, 

95 And he acquiies the noblest spouse 
That widows greatest herds of cows , 

Then what may I expect to do, 

Who 'ave quelled so vast a buffalo? 

Meanwhile the squire was on his way, 

100 The knight's late orders to obey , 

Who sent him for a strong detachment 
Of beadles, constables, and watchmen, 

T' attack the cunning man, for plunder 
Committed falsely on his lumber , 
los When he, who had so lately sacked 
The enemy, had done the fact, 

Had rifled all his pokes and fobs 
Of gimcracks, whims, and jiggumbobs, 

Which he by hook or crook had gathered, 

110 And for his own inventions fathered , 

And when they should, at gaol delivery, 
Unriddle one another's thievery, 

Both might have evidence enough 
To render neither halter proof 
ITS He thought it despeiate to tarry, 

And venture to be accessory. 

But rather wisely slip his fetters, 

And leave them for the knight, his betters 

H 2 
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He called to mind th’ unjust foul play 
i'’o He would have offered him that day, 

To make him curry his own hide, 

Which no beast ever did beside, 

Without all possible evasion, 

But of the riding dispensation , 

2o And therefore, much about the hour 
The knight, for leasons told before, 
Besolved to leave him to the fury 
Of justice, and an unpacked jury. 

The squire concurred t’ abandon him, 

130 And seive him m the self same turn , 

T’ acquaint the lady what he ’ad done, 
And what he meant to carry on , 

What project ’t was he went about, 
When Sidrophel and he fell out , 

T3S His firm and steadfast resolution, 

To swear hei to an execution , 

To pawn his inward ears to marry hei, 
And bribe the devil himself to carry hei 
In which both dealt, as if they meant 
140 Then party saints to represent. 

Who ne\er failed, upon their sharing 
In any prosperous arms-bearing, 

To lay themselves out, to supplant 
Each other cousin-german saint 
145 But ere the knight could do his part, 

The squire had got so much the start, 
lie ’ad to the lady done his errand, 

And told her all his tricks aforehand 
Just as he finished his report, 

The knight alighted in the court, 

And having tied his beast t’ a pale. 

And taking time for both to stale. 
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Ha put his band and beard in order, 

The sprucer to accost and board her 
IS3 And now began t’ approach the door, 
When she, wh' had spied hini out before, 
Conyeyed th' informer out of sight, 

And went to entertain the knight 
With whom encountering, after longees 
160 Of humble and submissive congees, 

And all due ceremonies paid. 

He stroked his beard, and thus he said 
* Madam, I do, as is my duty, 

Honour the shadow of your shoe-tie, 

165 And now am come, to bring your eai 
A present you ’ll be glad to hear , 

At least I hope so the thmg’s done, 

Or may I never see the sun. 

For which I humbly now demand 
X70 Performance at your gentle hand , 

And that you’d please to do your part, 
As I have done mine, to my smart ’ 

With that he shrugged his sturdy back, 
As if he felt his shoulders ache 
175 But she, who well enough knew what, 
Before he spoke, he would be at, 
Pretended not to apprehend 
The mystery of what he meaned. 

And therefore wished him to expound 
180 His dark expressions less profound 

^ Madam,’ quoth he, * I come to prove 
How much I’ve suffered for your love, 
Which, like your votary, to win, 

I have not spared my tattered skin, 

3:85 And, for those meritorious lashes, 

To claim your favour and good graces ’ 
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Quoth, she, ‘ I do remember once 
I freed you from th’ inchanted sconce , 

And that you promised, for that favour, 

190 To bind your back to th’ good behaviour , 
And for my sake and service, vowed 
To lay upon 't a heavy load, 

And what ’t would bear t’ a scruple prove, 
As other knights do oft make love , 

195 Which, whether you have done or no, 
Concerns yourself, not me, to know, 

But if you have, I shall confess, 
are honester than I could guess ’ 

Quoth he, ‘If you suspect my troth, 

200 I cannot prove it but by oath , 

And, if you make a question on 't, 

I T 1 pawn my soul that I have don 't 
And he that makes his soul his surety, 

I think, does give the best security' 

205 Quoth she, ‘ Some say the soul ’s secure 
Against distress and forfeiture, 

Is free from action, and exempt 
From execution and contempt , 

And to be summoned to appear 
210 In th' other woild 's illegal here. 

And therefore few make any account, 

Int' what incumbrances they run't 
For most men carry things so even 
Between this world, and hell, and heaven, 

2t5 Without the least offence to either, 

They freely deal in all together, 

And equally abhor to quit 

This world for both, or both for it, 

And when they pawn and damn their souls, 
220 They are but prisoners on paroles ^ 
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‘For that/ quoth he, ‘'tis rational, 

They may be accountable in all 
For when there is that intercourse 
Between divme and human poweis, 

225 That all that we determine here 
Commands obedience every where , 

When penalties may be commuted 
For fines, or ears, and executed, 

It follows, nothing binds so fast 
230 As souls in pawn and mortgage past 
For oaths are th’ only tests and scales 
Of right and wiong, and true and false, 

And there ’s no other way to try 
The doubts of law and justice by' 

235 Quoth she, ‘What is xt you would swear? 

There 's no believing till I hear 
For, till they're understood, all tales, 

Like nonsense, are not true nor false ' 

Quoth he, ‘ When I resolved t' obey 
240 What you commanded th' other day, 

And to perform my exercise, 

As schools are wont, for your fair eyes , 

T' avoid all scruples in the case, 

I went to do't upon the place, 

245 But as the castle is inchanted 

By Sidrophel the witch, and haunted 
With evil spirits, as you know, 

Who took my squire and me for two, 

Before I'd hardly tune to lay 
250 My weapons by, and disarray, 

I heard a formidable noise, 

Loud as the Stentrophonic voice, 

That roared far off, — “Dispatch, and strip, 

I'm ready with th' infernal whip. 
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353 That shall divest thy ribs of skm, 

To expiate thy lingering sin^ 

Thou 'ast broke perfidiously thy oath, 

And not perfoimed thy plighted troth, 

But spared thy renegade back, 
sbo Where th* hadst so great a prize at stake, 

Which now the Fates have ordered me, 

For penance and revenge, to fiea, 

Unless thou piesently make haste , 

Time IS, time was ’’ — and there it ceased 
263 With which, though startled, I confess, 

Yet th’ horror of the thing was less 
Than th’ other dismal apprehension 
Of interruption or prevention , 

And therefore, snatching up the lod, 

270 I laid upon my back a load, 

Resolved to spare no fiesh and blood, 

To make my word and honour good , 

Till tired, and taking truce at length, 

For new recruits of bieath and strength, 

27s I felt the blows still plied as fast. 

As if they ’ad been by lovers placed. 

In raptuies of Platonic lashing. 

And chaste contemplative bardashing , 

When facing hastily about, 

280 To stand upon my guard and scout, 

I found th’ infernal cunning-man, 

And th’ under witch, his Caliban, 

With scourges, like the furies, armed 
That on my outward quarters stormed 
In haste I snatched my weapon up, 

And gave their hellish rage a stop , 

Called thrice upon your name, and fell 
Courageously on Sidrophel, 
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Wlio now, transformed liimself a beai, 
90 Began to roar aloud, and tear 
When I as furiously pressed on, 

My weapon down ins throat to run, 

Laid hold on him, but he broke loose, 
And turned himself into a goose, 

^95 Dived under water, in a pond, 

To hide himself from being found 
In vam I sought him, but as soon 
As I perceived him fled and gone, 
Prepared, with equal haste and rage, 

300 His under-sorcerer t’ engage. 

But bravely scorning to defile 
My sword with feeble blood, and vile, 

I judged it better fiom a quick- 
Set hedge to cut a knotted stick, 
jos With which I furiously laid on , 

Till in a harsh and doleful tone, 

It roared, — “ O hold, for pity. Sir, 

I am too great a suHerer, 

Abused, as you have been, b* a witch, 
jio But conjured int’ a worse caprich. 

Who sends me out on many a jaunt, 

Old houses in the night to haunt, 

For opportunities t’ improve 
Designs of thievery or love, 

313 With drugs conveyed in drink or meat, 
All feats of witches counterfeit. 

Kill pigs and geese with powdered glass, 
And make it for enchantment pass , 

With 60 witch meazle like a leper, 

320 And choke with fumes of Guinea pepper 
Bewitch hermetic men to lun 
St uk staring mad with manicon , 
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323 Believe mecliamc virtuosi 

Can raise ’em mountains in Potosi^ 

And, sillier than the antic fools, 

Take treasure for a heap of coals , 

Seek out for plants with signatures, 

330 To quack off universal cures, 

With figures, ground on panes of glass, 
Make people on then heads to pass. 

And mighty heaps of com increase, 

Beflected from a single piece , 

335 To draw m fools, whose natural itches 
Incline perpetually to witches, 

And keep me in continual fears, 

And danger of my neck and eais, 

With less delinquents have been scourged, 
340 And hemp on wooden anvils forged, 

Which others for cravats have worn 
About their necks, and took a turn ’’ — 

‘ I pitied the sad punishment 
The wretched caitiff underwent, 

345 And held my drubbmg of his bones 
Too great an honour for poltroons, 

For knights are bound to feel no blows 
From paltry and unequal foes, 

Who, when they slash and cut to pieces, 

350 Do all with civillest addresses 
Their horses never give a blow, 

But when they make a leg and bow 
I therefore spared his flesh, and pressed him 
About the witch, with many a question 
355 Quoth he, — For many years he drove 
A kind of broking-trade in love, 

Employed in all th’ intrigues and trust. 

Of feeble speculative lust, 
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Procurer to the extravagancy 
360 And crazy ribaldry of fancy, 

By those the devil had forsook, 

As things belovr him, to provoke. 

But being a virtuoso, able 
To smatter, quack, and cant, and dabble, 
365 He held his talent most adroit, 

For any mystical exploit, 

As others of his tribe had done. 

And raised their prices three to one , 

But as an elf, the devil’s valet, 

Is not so slight a thing to get. 

For those that do his business best , 

In hell are used the ruggedest, 

37S Before so meriting a person 

Could get a grant, but in reversion, 

He served two ’prenticeships, and longer, 

I’ th’ mystery of a lady monger 
For, as some write, a witch’s ghost, 

380 As soon as from the body loosed, 

Becomes a puisney-imp itself, 

And is another witch’s elf, 

He, after searching far and near, 

At length found one in Lancashire, 

385 With whom he bargained beforehand, 

And, after hanging, entertained 
Since which he ’as played a thousand feats 
Ajid practised all mechanic cheats , 
Transformed himself to th’ ugly shapes 
390 Of wolves and bears, baboons and apes, 
Which he has varied more than witches, 
Or Pharaoh’s wizards could their switches , 
And all with whom he ’as had to do, 
Turned to as monstrous figures too, 
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39:, Witness myself, whom, he 'as abused, 

Amd to this beastly shape reduced, 

By feeding me on beans and peas 
He crams in nasty crevices. 

And turns to comfits by his arts, 

400 To make me relish for desserts. 

And one by one, with shame and fear, 

Lick up the candied provender 
Beside " ' — ^but as h' was running on, 

To tell what other feats h' had done, 

405 The lady stopped his full caieer. 

And told him, now 'twas time to hear 
‘If half those things,' said she, ‘be true,'— 

‘ They 're all,' quoth he, ‘ I swear by you * 

‘Why then,' said she, ‘that Sidrophel 
410 Has damned himself to th' pit of hell, 

Who, mounted on a broom, the nag 
And hackney of a Lapland hag, 

In quest of you came hither post, 

Within an hour, I 'm sure, at most, 

41, Who told me all you sware and say. 

Quite contrary another way, 

Yowed that you came to him, to know 
If you should carry me or no, 

And would have hired him and his imps, 

430 To be your match-makers and pimps, 

T' engage the devil on your side. 

And steal, like Proserpine, your bride , 

But he, disdaining to embrace 
So filthy a design, and base, 

4-:, You fell to vapouring and huffing, 

And drew upon him like a rufiian. 

Surprised him meanly, unprepared, 

Before he 'ad time to mount his guard, 
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And left hm dead upon the giound, 

4 o With many a bruise and desperate wound ^ 

Swore you had broke and robbed his house, 

And stole his talismanique louse, 

And all his newfound old inventions, 

With hat felonious intentions, 

^,5 Which he could bung out, where he had, 

And what he bought ’em for, and paid 
His flea, his morpion, and punese, 

He ’ad gotten for his proper ease, 

And all in peifect minutes made, 

440 By th’ ablest artist of the trade , 

Which, he could piove it, smce he lost, 

He has been eaten up almost. 

And altogether, might amount 
To many hundreds on account, 

445 For which he ’ad got sufficient warrant 
To seize the malefactors errant. 

Without capacity of bail, 

But of a cart’s or hoise’s tail, 

And did not doubt to bimg the wretches 
450 To serve for pendulums to watches, 

Which, modern virtuosi say. 

Incline to hanging eveiy way 
Beside, he swoie, and swore ’twas true, 

That ere he went in quest of you, 

455 He set a bgure to discover 

If you were fled to Bye or Dover, 

And found it clear, that, to betray 
Yourselves and me, you fled this way, 

And that he was upon pursuit, 

460 To take you somewhere hereabout 
He vowed he had intelligence 
Of all that passed before and since. 
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And found that ere you came to him, 

Y' had been engaging life and limb 
463 About a case of tender conscience, 

Where both abounded in your own sense, 
Till Kalpho, by his light and grace, 

Had cleared all scruples in the case, 

And proved that you might swear and own 
470 Whatever ’s by the wicked done, 

For which, most basely to requite 
The service of his gifts and light, 

You strove t^ oblige him, by main force, 

To scourge his ribs instead of yours, 

475 But that he stood upon his guard, 

And all your vapouring outdared, 

For which, between you both, the feat 
Has never been performed as yet ^ 

While thus the lady talked, the knight 
480 Turned th* outside of his eyes to white , 

As men of inward light are wont 
To turn their optics in upon't, 

He wondered how she came to know 
What he had done, and meant to do , 

485 Held up his affidavit-hand. 

As if he hd been to be arraigned , 

Cast towards the door a ghastly look, 

In dread of Sidrophel, and spoke 
^ Madam, if but one word be true 
490 Of all the wizard has told you, 

Or but one single circumstance 
In all th^ apocryphal romance, 

May dreadful earthquakes swallow down 
This vessel, that is all your own, 

495 Or may the heavens fall, and cover 
These relics of your constant lover ^ 
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‘You have provided well/ quoth she, 

‘I thank you, for yourself and me, 

And shown your presbyterian wits 
500 J ump punctual with the Jesuits , 

A most compendious way, and civil, 

At once to cheat the world, the devil, 

And heaven and hell, yourselves, and those 
On whom you vainly think t’ impose’ 

50S ‘Why then,’ quoth he, ‘may hell surprise,’ — 
‘That trick,’ said she, ‘will not pass twice 
I ’ve learned how far I ’m to believe 
Your pinning oaths upon your sleeve, 

But there ’s a better way of clearing 
sio What you would prove, than downright swearing, 
For if you have performed the feat. 

The blows are visible as yet, 

Enough to serve for satisfaction 
Of nicest scruples in the action, 

515 And if you can produce those knobs, 

Although they he but the witch’s drubs, 

I ’ll pass them all upon account. 

As if your natural self had done ’t , 

Provided that they pass th’ opinion 
520 Of able juries of old women, 

Who, used to judge all matter of facts 
For bellies, may do so for backs ’ 

‘Madam,’ quoth he, ‘your love’s a million, 

To do IS less than to be willing, 

325 As I am, were it in my power, 

T’ obey what you command, and more. 

But for performing what you bid, 

I thank you as much as if I did 
You know I ought to have a caie, 

530 To keep my wounds from taking air , 
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For woTinds in those that are all heart, 

Are dangerous in any part * 

‘I find/ quoth she, ‘my goods and chattels 
Aie like to prove but mere drawn battles , 
For still the longer we contend, 

We are but farther off the end 
But gi anting now we should agiee, 

What lb it you expect from me ? ' 

‘Your plighted faith,’ quoth he, ‘and word 
540 You passed in heaven, on record. 

Where all contracts to have and t’ hold, 

Are evei lastingly enrolled , 

And if ’tis counted treason here 
To raze records, ’tis much more there ’ 
s/ Quoth she, ‘There aie no bargains driven, 
Kor marriages clapped up, in heaven, 

And that ’s the reason, as some guess, 

There is no heaven in marriages, — 

Two things that naturally press 
s«;o Too narrowly, to be at ease , 

Their business there is only love, 

Which marriage is not like t’ improve, 

Love, that’s too gen’rous t’ abide 
To be against its nature tied, 

«;s5 For where ’tis of itself inclined, 

It breaks loose when it is confined, 

And like the soul, its harbourer, 

Debarred the freedom of the an. 

Disdains against its will to stay, 

560 But struggles out, and files away 
And therefore never can comply 
T’ endure the matrimonial tie, 

That binds the female and the male. 

Where th’ one is but the other’s bail , 
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565 Like Komaii gaolers, wlien they slept, 
Chained to the prisoners they kept 
Of which the true and faithfull’st lover 
Gives best security to SufEer 
Marriage is but a beast, some say, 

570 That carries double in foul way, 

And therefore ^tis not to b' admired 
It should so suddenly be tired, 

A bargain, at a venture made. 

Between two partners in a trade , 

575 For what 's inf ei red by t' have and t' hold, 
But something past away, and sold I 
That, as it makes but one of two, 

Beduces all things else as low. 

And at the best is but a mart 
580 Between the one and th' other part, 

That on the marriage day is paid, 

Or hour of death, the bet it laid, 

And all the rest of better or worse. 

Both are but loseis out of purse 
585 For when upon their ungot heirs 

Th* entail themselves and all that ’s theirs, 
What blinder bargain e’er was diiven, 

Or wagei laid at six and seven? 

To pass themselves away, and turn 
550 Their children’s tenants ere they ’re born ? 
Beg one another idiot 
To guardians, ere they are begot, 

Or ever shall, perhaps, by th’ one 
Who ’s bound to vouch ’em for his own, 

595 Though got b’ implicit generation, 

And general club of all the nation, 

For which she’s fortified no less 
Than all the island with four seas 
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Exacts the tribute of her dower, 

600 In ready insolence and power, 

And makes him pass away, to have 
Amd hold, to her, himself, her slave, 

More wretched than an ancient villain, 

Condemned to drudgery and tilling, 

60s While all he does upon the by, 

She IS not bound to justify, 

Nor at her proper cost and charge 
Mamtain the feats he does at large 
Such hideous sots were those obedient 
610 Old vassals to their ladies regent. 

To give the cheats the eldest hand 
In foul play, by the laws o’ th’ land, 

For which so many a legal cuckold 
Has been run down in courts, and truckled 
6i3 A law that most unjustly yokes 

All Johns of Stiles to Joans of Nokes, 

Without distinction of degree. 

Condition, age, or quality, 

Admits no power of revocation, 

6 o Nor valuable consideration, 

Nor writ of error, nor reverse 
Of judgment past, for better or worse, 

Will not allow the privileges 
That beggais challenge under hedges, 

62s Who, when they ’re grieved, can make dead horses 
Their spiritual judges of divorces , 

While nothing else but rern in re 
Can set the proudest wretches free, 

A slavery beyond enduring, 

630 But that ’tis of their own procuring 
As spiders never seek the fly. 

But leave him, of himself, t’ apply, 
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So men are by themselves employed, 

To qmt the freedom they enjoyed, 

635 And run their necks into a noose. 

They’d break ’em after to break loose 
As some, whom death would not depart, 
Have done the feat themselves by art 
Like Indian widows, gone to bed, 

640 In flaming curtains, to the dead , 

And men as often dangled for 't. 

And yet will never leave the sport 
Hor do the ladies want excuse 
For all the stratagems they use, 

64s To gam th’ advantage of the set, 

And lurch the amorous rook and cheat , 

For as the Pythagorean soul 

Buns through all beasts, and fish, and fowl, 

And has a smack of every one, 

6^0 So love does, and has ever done , 

And therefore, though ^tis ne’er so fond, 
Takes strangely to the vagabond 
' ’Tis but an ague that’s reversed. 

Whose hot fit takes the patient first, 

65s That after bums with cold as much 
As iron m Greenland does the touch, 

Meltb in the furnace of desire, 

Like glass, that’s but the ice of fire. 

And when his heat of fancy ’s over, 

660 Becomes as hard and frail a lover 
For when he ’s with love powder laden, 

And primed and cocked by Miss, or Madam, 
The smallest sparkle of an eye 
Gives fire to his artillery, 

665 And off the loud oaths go, but, while 
They’re in the very act, recoil 
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Hence ^tis so few dare take their chance 

Without a separate maintenance j 

And widows, who have tried one lover, 

670 Trust not again till they ’ave made over , 

Or if they do, before they mairy, 

The foxes weigh the geese they carry, 

And ere they venture o’er a stream, 

Know how to size themselves and them 
67s Whence wittiest ladies always choose 
To undertake the heaviest goose 
For now the world is grown so wary, 

That few of either sex daie marry, 

But rather trust, on tick, t’ amours, 

680 The cross and pile for better or wor^e , 

A mode that is held honourable 
As well as French, and fashionable, 

For when it falls out for the best, 

Where both are incommoded least, 

68s III soul and body two unite 
To make up one hermaphiodite, 

Still amorous, and fond, and billing, 

Like Philip and Mary on a shilling, 

They Ve more punctilios and capriches 
690 Between the petticoat and breeches, 

More petulant extravagances, 

Than poets make 'em in romances. 

Though when their heroes 'spouse the dames, 

We hear no more of charms and flames , 

695 For then their late attracts decline, 

And turn as eager as pricked wine, 

And all their catterwaulmg tricks, 

In earnest to as jealous piques, 

Which th' ancients wisely signified 
700 By th' yellow mantos of the bride 
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70s But all the mischief is, the doubt, 

On whose account they first broke out , 
Bor though Chineses go to bed, 

Ajid lie-in in their ladies’ stead, 

And, for the pains they took before, 

710 Aie nursed and pampered to do more 
But health and sickness being all one, 
Which both engaged before to own, 

And are not with their bodies bound 
720 To worship, only when they ’re sound, 
Both give and take their equal shares 
Of all they suffer by false wares , 

A fate no lover can divert 
With all his caution, wit, and art 
725 Bor ’tis in vain to think to guess 
At women by appearances, 

That paint and patch their imperfections 
Of intellectual complexions. 

And daub their tempers o’er wuh washes 
730 As artificial as their faces , 

Wear under vizard-masks their talents 
And mother wits befoie their gallants, 
Until they’re hampered in the noose, 

Too fast to dream of breaking loose, 

735 When all the flaws they strove to hide 
Are made unready with the bride. 

That with her wedding-clothes undresses 
Her complaisance and gentilesses, 

Tries all her arts to take upon her 
740 The government, from ih’ easy owner , 
Until the wretch is glad to wave 
His lawful right, and turn her slave , 
Bind all his havmg and his holding, 
Beduced t’ eternal noise and scolding, 
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745 The conjugal petard, that tears 
Down all portcullisses of ears, 

And makes the volley of one tongue 
For all their leathern shields too strong, 
When only armed with noise and nails, 

750 The female silk-worms ride the males, 
Transform ’em into rams and goats 
Like sirens, with their charming notes , 
Sweet as a screech-owl’s serenade, 

Or those enchanting muimurs made 
7SS By th’ husband mandrake, and the wife. 
Both buried, like themselves, alive ’ 

Quoth he, ‘These reasons are but strains 
Of wanton, ovei -heated brains. 

Which lalliers in their wit or drink 
-60 Do rather wheedle with, than think 
Man was not man in paradise. 

Until he was created twice, 

And had his better half, his bride, 

Carved from th’ original, his side, 

76s T’ amend his natural defects, 

And pel feet his recruited sex, 

Enlarge his breed, at once, and lessen 
The pains and labour of increasing, 

By changing them for other cares, 

770 As by his dried up paps appears 
His body, that stupendous frame, 

Of all the world the anagram, 

Is of two equal parts compact, 

111 shape and symmetry exact, 

77S Of which the left and female side 
Is to the manly right a bride, 

Both joined together with such art, 

That nothing else but death can part 
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Those heavenly attracts of yonrs, your eyes, 
7S0 And face, that all the world surprise, 

That dazzle all that look upon ye, 

And scorch all other ladies tawny. 

Those ravishing and charming graces. 

Are all made up of two half faces 
78s That, m a mathematic line, 

Like those in other heavens, 30m, 

Of which, if either grew alone, 

’Twould fright as much to look upon 
And so would that sweet bud, your lip, 

790 Without the other 's fellowship 
Our noblest senses act by pairs. 

Two eyes to see, to hear two ears , 

Th’ intelligencers of the mind, 

To wait upon the soul designed 
795 But those that serve the body alone, 

Are single and confined to one 

The world is but two parts, that meet 

And close at th’ equinoctial fit. 

And so are all the works of nature, 

800 Stamped with her signature on matter , 
Which all her creatures, to a leaf. 

Or smallest blade of grass, receive 
All which sufficiently declare 
How entirely marriage is her care, 

805 The only method that she uses. 

In all the wonders she produces, 

And those that take their rules from her 
Can never be deceived, nor err 
Bor what secures the civil Me, 

^ 810 But pawns of children, and a wife ? 

That lie, like hostages, at stake, 

To pay for all men undertake, 


m 
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To -whom it IS as necessary, 

As to be born and breathe, to mairy , 

815 So universal, all mankind 

In nothing el'se is of one mind 
For in what stupid age or nation 
Was marriage ever out of fashion 
Unless among the Amazons, 

820 Or cloistered friars and vestal nuns. 

Or stoics, who, to bar the freaks 
And loose excesses of the sex. 
Preposterously would have all women 
Turned up to all the world in common, 

82s Though men should find such mortal feuds 
In sharing of their public goods, 

’Twould put them to more charge of lives, 
Than they ^re supplied with now by wives , 
Until they graze and wear their clothes, 

830 As beasts do, of their native growths , 

For what can we pretend t' inherit. 

Unless the mairiage deed will bear it ? 

835 Could claim no light to lands or lents, 

But for our parents’ settlements, 

Had been but younger sons o’ th’ earth, 
Bebaried it all, but for our birth 
What honours, or estates of peers, 

840 Could be preserved but by their heirs ? 
And what security maintains 
Their right and title, but the banns? 

WTiat crowns could be hereditary. 

If greatest monarchs did not marry, 

845 Amd with their consorts consummate 
Their weightiest interests of state ? 

For all the amours of princes are 
But guarantees of peace or war 
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Or wBat but marriage bas a cbarm, 

850 The rage of empires to disarm ? 

Make blood and desolation cease, 

And fire and sword unite in peace, 
When all their fierce contests for forage 
Conclude in articles of marriage? 

8^5 Nor does the genial bed provide 
Less for the interests of the bride, 

Who else had not the least pretence 
T’ as much as due benevolence, 

Could no more title take upon her 
86 j To virtue, quality, and honour, 

Than ladies errant unconfined, 

And femme coverts to all mankind 
All women would be of one piece. 

The viituous matron, and the miss, 

86s The nymphs of chaste Diana's train, 

The same with those in Lewkner’s lane, 
But for the difference mairiage makes 
'Twixt wives and ladies of the lakes 
Besides the 3oys of place and bnth, 

870 The sex's paradise on earth, 

A privilege so sacred held. 

That none will to their mothers yield. 
But rather than not go before. 

Abandon heaven at the door 
875 And if th' indulgent law allows 
A greater freedom to the spouse, 

The reason is, because the wife 
Buns greater hazards of her life. 

Is trusted with the form and matter 
880 Of all mankind, by careful nature, 

Where man brings nothing but the stuff 
She frames the wondrous fabric of, 
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WIio therefore, in a strait, may freely 
Demand the clergy of her belly, 

88s And make it save her the same way, 

It seldom misses to betray, 

Unless both parties wisely enter 
Into the liturgy indenture 
And though some fits of small contest 
890 Sometimes fall out among the best, 

That is no more than every lover 
Does from his hackney-lady suffer, 

That makes no breach of faith and love. 
But rather, sometimes, serves t* improve 
8 gs For as, in running, every pace 
Is but between two legs a race, 

In which both do their uttermost 
To get before, and win the post, 

Yet when they’re at their races’ ends, 
goo They ’re still as kind and constant friends, 
And, to relieve their weariness. 

By turns give one another ease. 

So all those false alarms of strife 
Between the husband and the wife, 

905 And little quarrels, often prove 
To be but new recruits of love. 

When those who ’re always kind or coy, 

In time must either tire or cloy 
llTor are their loudest clamours more 
910 Than as they ’re relished, sweet or sour , 
Like music, that proves bad or good, 
According as ’tis understood 
In all amours a lover burns 
With frowns, as well as smiles, by turns, 
915 And hearts have been as oft with sullen, 
As charming looks, surprised and stolen, 
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Then why should more bewitching clamour 
Some lovers not as much enamour? 

Por discords make the sweetest airs, 

920 And curses are a kind of prayers , 

Two slight alloys for all those grand 
Felicities by marriage gained 
For nothing else has power to settle 
Th’ interests of love peipetual^ 

925 An act and deed that makes one heart 
Become another’s counter-part, 

And passes fines on faith and love, 

Inrolled and registered above, 

To seal the slippery knots of vows, 

930 Which nothing else but death can loose 
And what security’s too strong 
To guard that gentle heart from wrong, 
That to its friend is glad to pass 
Itself away, and all it has, 

9^5 And, like an anchorite, gives over 
This world, for the heaven of a lover?’ 

grant,’ quoth she, Hhere are some few 
Who take that course, and find it true, 

But millions whom the same does sentence 
940 To heaven, b’ another way, repentance 
Love’s arrows are but shot at rovers, 
Though all they hit they turn to lovers. 
And all the weighty consequents 
Depend upon more blind events 
945 Than gamesters when they play a set. 

With greatest cunning, at piquet, 

Put out with caution, but take m 
They know not what, unsight, unseen 
For what do lovers, when they’re fast 
950 In one another’s arms embraced, 
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But strive to plunder, and convey 
Each other, like a prize, away? 

To change the property of selves, 

As sucking ch Idren are by elves ? 

And if they use their persons so, 

What will they to their fortunes do ? 
Their fortunes 1 the perpetual aims 
Of all their ecstasies and flames 
For when the money *s on the book, 
gto And “ all my worldly goods ” — but spoke, 
The foimal livery and seisin 
That puts a lover in possession , 

To that alone the bridegioom ’s wedded, 
The bride a flam that ^s supeiseded, 

965 To that their faith is still made good. 

And all the oaths to us they vowed, 

For when we once resign our powers, 

W’ have nothing left we can call ours 
Our money *s now become the miss 
97c Of all your lives and services, 

And we forsaken and postponed. 

But bawds to what before we owned, 
Which as it made y* at first gallant us, 

So now hires others to supplant us, 

Q7S Until 'tis all turned out of doors. 

As we had been, for new amours 
For what did ever heiress get. 

By being bom to lordships, yet ? 

When the more lady she ’s of manors, 

980 She 's but exposed to more trepanners, 

Pays for their projects and designs, 

And for her own destruction flnes, 

And does but tempt them with her riches, 
To use her as the devil does witches, 
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98s Who takes it for a special grace 
To be their cully for a space, 

That when the time 's expired, the drazels 
For ever may become his vassals 
So she, bewitched by rooks and spirits, 

990 Betrays herself, and all sh* inherits , 

Is bought and sold, like stolen goods. 

By pnnps, and match-makers, and bawds , 
Until they force her to convey 
And steal the thief himself away 
99s These are the everlasting fruits 
Of all your passionate love suits, 

Th’ efirects of all your amorous fancies. 

To portions and inheritances , 

Your love sick rapture for fruition 
xooo Of dowry, jointure, and tuition , 

To which you make address and courtship, 
And with your bodies strive to worship. 
That th' infant's fortunes may partake 
Of love too, for the mother's sake 
IOCS For these you play at purposes, 

And love your loves with As and Bs , 

For these, at Beast and Ombre woo, 

And play for love and money too , 

Stiive who shall be the ablest man 
1010 At right gallanting of a fan, 

And who the most genteelly bred 
At sucking of a vizard bead , 

How best t' accost us m all quarters, 

T' our question and command new garters, 
1015 And solidly discourse upon 

All sorts of dresses pro and con 
For there’s no mystery nor trade, 

But in the art of love is made. 
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And when you have more debts to pay 
1020 Than Michaelmas and Lady-day, 

And no way possible to do ’t 

But love and oaths, and restless suit, 

To us y apply? to pay the scores 
Of all your cullied past amours, 

1025 Act o’er your flames and darts again, 

And charge us with your wounds and pain. 
Lord * what an amorous thing is want J 
How debts and mortgages enchant I 
What graces must that lady have, 

That can from executions save * 

1033 What charms, that can reverse extent, 

And null decree and exigent 1 
What magical attracts, and graces, 

That can redeem from scire facias f 
From bonds and statutes can discharge, 

1040 And from contempts of courts enlarge * 

These are the highest excellences 
Of all your true or false pretences , 

And you would damn yourselves, and swear 
As much t’ an hostess dowager, 

1045 Grown fat and pursy by retail 
Of pots of beer and bottled ale. 

And find her fitter for your turn, 

For fat IS wondrous apt to burn, 

Who at your flames would soon take fire, 

1050 Belent, and melt to your desire. 

And, like a candle in the socket, 

Dissolve her giaces int’ your pocket ’ 

By this time ’twas giown dark and late, 
When th’ heard a knocking at the gate, 
io5<; Laid on in haste, with such a powder, 

The blows grew louder still and louder, 
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Which. Hudibras, as if th* had been 
Bestowed as freely on his skin, 

Expounding by his inward light, 

1060 Or rather more prophetic fright, 

To be the wizard, come to search, 

And take him napping in the lurch, 

Turned pale as ashes, or a clout, 

But why, or wherefore, is a doubt 
106s For men will tremble, and turn paler, 

With too much, or too little valour 
His heart laid on, as if it tried 
To foice a passage through his side. 

Impatient, as he vowed, to wait ’em, 

1070 But in a fury to fly at ’em, 

And therefore beat, and laid about, 

To find a cranny to creep out 
But she, who saw in what a taking 
The knight was by his furious quaking 
1075 Undaunted cried, ‘ Courage, sir kmght, 

Know I ’m resolved to break no rite 
Of hospitality t’ a stranger. 

But, to secure you out of danger. 

Will heie myself stand sentinel, 
loSo To guard this pass ’gainst Sidrophel 
Women, you know, do seldom fail 
To make the stoutest men turn tail, 

And bravely scorn to turn their backs. 

Upon the desp’ratest attacks ’ 
io8o 'the knight grew resolute 

As Ironside, or BEardiknute, 

His fortitude began to rally, 

And out he cry’d aloud, to sally. 

But she besought him to convey 
1090 His courage rather out o’ th’ way, 
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And lodge in ambusE on the floor. 

Or fortified behind a door, 

That, if the enemy should enter, 

He might relieve her in th' adventure 
1095 Mean while they knocked against the dooi, 
As fierce as at the gate before, 

Which made the renegado knight 
Kelapse again t' his foimer fright 
He thought it desperate to stay 
1100 Till th* enemy had forced his way, 

But rather post himself, to serve 
The lady for a fresh reserve 
His duty was not to dispute. 

But what sh’ had ordeied execute , 
iios Which he resolved in haste t’ obey, 

And therefore stoutly marched away, 

And all h’ encounteied fell upon. 

Though in the daik, and all alone , 

Till fear, that braver feats performs 
IIIO Than ever courage dared in arms, 

Had drawn him up before a pass, 

To stand upon his guard, and face , 

This he courageously invaded, 

And, having entered, barricadoed , 
ms Ensconced himself as formidable 
As could be underneath a table. 

Where he lay down in ambush close, 

T’ expect th* arrival of his foes 
Eew nunutes he had lain perdue^ 

X120 To guard his desperate avenue. 

Before he heard a dreadful shout, 

As loud as putting to the rout, 

With which impatiently alarmed. 

He fancied th' enemy had stormed, 
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xx2s And, after entering, Sidropliel 

Was fallen upon the guaids pellmell 
He therefore sent out all his senses 
To bring him in intelligences, 

Which vulgars, out of ignorance, 

1130 Mistake for fallmg in a trance , 

But those that trade in geomancj. 

Affirm to be the strength of fancy, 

In which the Lapland Magi deal, 

And things incredible reveal 
113s Meanwhile the foe beat up his quarters, 

And stormed the outworks of his fortress. 

And as another of the same 
Degree and party, m arms and fame, 

That in the same cause had engaged, 

1S40 And war with equal conduct waged, 

By venturing only but to thrust 
'His head a span beyond his post, 

B’ a general of the cavaliers 

Was dragged through a window by the ears, 

1145 So he was served m his redoubt. 

And by the other end pulled out 
Soon as they had him at their mercy, 

They put him to the cudgel fiercely. 

As if they scorned to trade or barter, 
noo By giving, or by taking quarter , 

They stoutly on his quarters laid, 

Until# his scouts came m t* his aid 
Bor when a man is past his sense, 

There's no way to reduce him thence, 

1155 But twinging him by th' ears or nose. 

Or laying on of heavy blows. 

And if that will not do the deed, 

To burning with hot irons proceed 
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ITo sooner was lie come t' himself, 

1160 But on his neck a sturdy elf 

Clapped in a trice his cloven hoof, 

And thus attacked him with reproof 
‘Mortal, thou art betrayed to us 
B’ our friend, thy evil genius, 

1165 Who for thy horrid perjuries, 

Thy breach of faith, and turning lies, 

The brethren’s privilege, against 
The wicked, on themselves, the saints, 

Has here thy wretched carcass sent, 

1170 Bor just revenge and punishment , 

Which thou hast now ho way to lessen. 

But by an open, free confession, 

Bor if we catch thee failing once, 

’Twill fall the heavier on thy bones 
1173 What made thee venture to betray, 

And filch the lady’s heart away, 

To spirit her to matrimony ? ’ — 

‘That which contracts all matches, monej^ 

It was the enchantment of her riches 
1180 That made m’ apply t’ your crony witches , 

That in leturn would pay th’ expense, 

The wear and tear of conscience, 

Which I could have patched up, and turned, 

Bor th’ hundredth part of what I earned ’ 

1185 ‘ Didst thou not love her then h Speak true ^ 

^ Ho more,’ quoth he, ‘ than I love you ’ 

‘ How wouldst th’ have used her and her money?’ 
‘Birst turned her up to alimony. 

And laid her dowry out in law, 

1190 To null her jointure with a flaw, 

Which I beforehand had agreed 
T’ have put, on purpose, in the deed, 
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And bar her widow’s-raakmg-over 
T* a friend in trust, or private lover ^ 

IT95 ‘What made thee pick and chnse her out 
T* employ their sorceries about?’ 

‘That which makes gamesters play with those 
Who have least wit, and most to lose’ 

‘But didst thou scourge thy vessel thus, 

1200 As thou hast damned thyself to us ? ’ 

‘I see you take me for an ass 
’Tis true I thought the trick would pass 
Upon a woman, well enough, 

As ’t has been often found by proof, 

1205 Whose humours are not to be won 
But when they are imposed upon , 

For love approves of all they do 
That stand for candidates, and woo ’ 

‘Why didst thou forge those shameful lies 
12TO Of bears and witches in disguise ? ’ 

‘ That IS no more than authors give 
The rabble credit to believe, 

A trick of following the leaders, 

To entertain their gentle readers 
1 15 And we have now no other way 
Of passing all we do or say, 

WThich, when ’tis natural and true, 

Will be believed b’ a very few, 

Beside the danger of offence, 

122a The fatal enemy of sense ’ 

‘WTiy didst thou ehuse that cursed sin, 
Hypocrisy, to set up m?’ 

‘Because it is the thriving’st callmg, 

The only samts-bell that rings all in, 
tss5 In which all churches are concerned, 

And IS the easiest to be learned 
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For no degrees, unless th' employ ’t, 

Can ever gam mucE, or enjoy it 
A gift that IS not only able 
1230 To domineer among the rabble, 

But by the laws impowered to rout, 

And awe the greatest that stand out , 

Which few hold forth against, for fear 
Their hands should slip, and come too near, 

1233 For no sm else, among the saints, 

Is taught so tenderly against ' 

^ What made thee break thy plighted vows ? ' 
‘That which makes others break a house. 

And hang, and scorn ye all, before 
X240 Endure the plague of being poor ’ 

Quoth he, ‘I see you have more tricks 
Than all our doting politics. 

That are grown old, and out of fashion, 
Compared with your new reformation , 
i24o That we must come to school to you, 

To learn your more refined and new ' 

Quoth he, ‘If you will give me leave 
To tell you what I now perceive, 

You 11 find yourself an errant chouse, 

1250 If y were but at a meeting house ' 

‘'Tis true,' quoth he, ‘we ne'er come there, 
Because w' have let ’em out by th' year ’ 
‘Truly,’ quoth he, ‘you can't imagine 
What wondrous thmgs they will engage in, 

125s That as your fellow-fiends in hell 
Were angels all before they fell. 

So are you like to be aggin 
Compared with th’ ajigels of us men ' 

Quoth he, ‘I am resolved to be 
1260 Thy scholar in this mystery , 
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And therefore first desire to 3 mow 
Some principles on whicli you go * 

^What makes a knave a child of God, 

And one of us ? ' — ‘ A livelihood ’ 

1265 ‘What renders beating out of brains, 

And murther, godliness ? ’ — ‘ Great gains ’ 

‘ What 's tender conscience ? ’ — ‘ 'Tis a botch 
That mil not bear the gentlest touch, 

But, breaking out, dispatches more 
1270 Than th' epidemicaFst plague-sore' 

‘What makes y' incroach upon our trade, 

And damn all others ? ' — ‘ To be paid ' 

‘What's orthodox and true believmg 
Against a conscience ? ' — ‘ A good living ’ 

127s ‘What makes rebelling against kings 
A good old cause?' — ‘ Administnngs ' 

‘ What makes all doctrines plain and clear ^ ’ 

‘ About two hundred pounds a-year ' 

‘And that which was proved true before 
1280 Prove false again 1 ' — ‘ Two hundred more ' 

‘What makes the breakmg of all oaths 
A holy duty?' — ‘Food and clothes' 

‘What laws and freedom, persecution?' 

‘ Bemg out of power, and contribution ' 

128s ‘ What makes a church a den of thieves ? ' 

* A dean and chapter, and white sleeves ' 

‘And what would serve, if those were gone, 

To make it orthodox ? ' — ‘ Our own ' 

‘What makes morality a crime, 

1290 The most notorious of the time. 

Morality, which both the saints 
And wicked too cry oxit agamst?' 

‘'Cause grace and virtue are within 
Prohibited degrees of km. 
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1295 An d therefore no true saint allows 
They shall be suffered to espouse 
Por saints can need no conscience, 

That with morality dispense , 

As virtue 's impious, when 'tis rooted 
1^00 In nature only, and not imputed 
But why the wicked should do so, 

We neither know, nor care to do ' 

'What's liberty of conscience, 

I' th' natural and genume sense ? ' 

1303 ^'Tis to restore, with more security, 
Bebellion to its ancient purity, 

And Christian liberty reduce 
To th' elder practice of the Jews, 

For a large conscience is all one, 

1310 And sigmfies the same with none ' 

' It IS enough,' quoth he, ' for once. 

And has repiieved thy forfeit bones 
ITick Machiavel had ne'er a tnck, 

Though he gave his name to our Old ISTick, 
1315 But was below the least of these, 

That pass 1' th' world for holiness ' 

This said the furies and the light 
In th' instant vanished out of sight, 

And left him in the dark alone, 

1320 With stinks of brimstone, and his own 

The queen of night, whose large command 
Buies all the sea, and half the land, 

And over moist and crazy brains, 

In high spring-tides, at midnight reigns, 

1^25 Was now declining to the west, 

To go to bed and take her rest, 

When Hudibras, whose stubborn blows 
Denied his bones that soft repose, 
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Lay still expecting worse and more, 

1330 Stretched out at length upon the floor , 

And though he shut his eyes as fast 
As if h' had been to sleep his last, 

Saw all the shapes that fear or wizards, 

Do make the devil wear for vizards, 

133s And pricking up his ears, to hark 
If he could hear, too, m the dark, 

Was first invaded with a groan, 

And after, m a feeble tone. 

These trembling words ^Unhappy wretch, 

1340 What hast thou gotten by this fetch, 

Or all thy tricks in this new trade, 

Thy holy brotherhood o^ th' blade? 

By sauntering still on some adventure, 

And growing to thy horse a centaur? 
i34a To stuff thy skin with swelling knobs 
Of cruel and hard wooded drubs ? 

For still th^ hast had the worst on’t yet, 

As well in conquest as defeat 
Kight IS the sabbath of mankind, 

1^50 To rest the body and the mind, 

Which now thou art denied to keep, 

And cure thy laboured coipse with sleep’ 

The knight, who heard the words, explained 
As meant to him this reprimand, 

1355 Because the character did hit 
Point blank upon his case so fit , 

Believed it was some drolling sprite 
That stayed upon the guard that night, 

And one of those h! had seen, and felt 
136c The drubs he had so freely dealt , 

When, after a short pause and groan. 

The doleful Spirit thus went on, 
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‘This *tis t’ engage with dogs and bears 
Pell-mell together by the ears, 

1365 And, after painful bangs and knocks, 

To lie in limbo in the stocks, 

And from the pinnacle of gloiy 
Fall headlong into purgatory ' — 

(Thought he, ‘ This devil ’s full of malice 
1370 That on my late disasters rallies ’) 

‘ Condemned to whipping, but declined it, 

By being more heroic minded , 

And at a riding handled woise, 

With treats more slovenly and coarse, 

1375 Engaged with fiends m stubborn wars, 

And hot disputes with conjurers, 

And, when th' hadst bravely won the day, 

Wast fain to steal thyself away ’ 

(‘ I see,’ thought he, ‘ this shameless elf 
1380 Would fain steal me too from myself, 

That impudently dares to own 
What I have suffered for and done ’) 

‘And now, but venturing to betray, 

Hast met with vengeance the same way ’ 

1385 Thought he, ‘How does the devil know 
What ’twas that I designed to do? 

His office of intelligence. 

His oracles, are ceased long since, 

And he knows nothing of the saints, 
i^go But what some treacherous spy acquaints 
This is some pettifogging fiend. 

Some under doorkeeper’s friend’s friend, 

That undertakes to understand, 
at the second hand, 

139s And now would pass for spirit Po, 

And all men’s dark concerns foreknow 
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I think I need not fear him for 't , 

These rallying devils do no hurt ’ 

With that he lonsed his drooping heart, 

1400 And hastily cried out, ‘ What art ? * 

^ A wretch,' quoth he, ‘whom want of grace 
Has brought to this unhappy place ' 

‘ I do believe thee,^ quoth the knight , 

‘Thus far I’m sure thou'rt in the right 
140^ And know what ’tis that troubles thee, 

Better than thou hast guessed of me 
Thou art some paltry, blackguard sprite, 
Condemned to drudgery m the night. 

Thou hast no work to do m th’ house, 

X410 Hor halfpenny to diop in shoes , 

Without the raismg of which sum 
You daie not be so troublesome 
To pmch the slatterns black and blue, 

For leaving you their work to do 
1415 This IS your business, good Pug Bobin, 

And your diversion dull dry bobbing, 

T' entice fanatics in the dirt, 

And wash ’em clean in ditches for’t. 

Of which conceit you are so proud, 

1420 At every jest you laugh aloud, 

As now you would have done by me, 

But that I barred your raillery ’ 

‘ Sir,’ quoth the Yoice, ‘ y’ are no such sophy, 

As you would have the world judge of ye 
1435 If you design to weigh our talents 

I’ th’ standard of your own false balance. 

Or thmk it possible to know 
Us ghosts, as well as we do you, 

We who have been the everlasting 
X430 Companions of your drubs and basting. 
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And never left you in contest 
With male or female, man or beast, 

But proved as true t' ye, and entire, 

In all adventures, as your squire ’ 
i4^:> Quoth he, ^That may be said as true 
By th' idlest pug of all your crew , 

Bor none could have betrayed us worse 
Than those allies of ouis and yours 
But I have sent him for a token 
14 p To your low country Hogen-Mogen, 

To whose infernal shores I hope 
He ^11 swing like skippers in a rope 
And if ye Ve been more just to me 
As I am apt to think, than he, 

144 c I am afraid it is as true 

What th’ ill-affected say of you , 

Y’ have ’spoused the covenant and cause 
By holdmg up your cloven paws’ 

^ Sir,’ quoth the Yoice, * ’tis true, I grant, 
1450 We made, and took the covenant , 

But that no more concerns the cause, 

Than other perj'ries do the laws, 

Which, when they’re proved in open court, 
Wear wooden peccadilloes for’t 
14SS And that ’s the reason cov’nanters 

Hold up their hands, like rogues at bais’ 

‘I see,’ quoth Hudibras, ‘from whence 
These scandals of the saints commence, 

That are but natural effects 
1460 Of Satan’s malice, and his sects, 

Those spider-saints, that hang by threads 
Spun out o’ th’ entrails of their heads ’ 

‘Sir,’ quoth the Yoice, ‘that may as true 
And properly be said of you 
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1465 Wliose talents may compare with either. 
Or both the othei put together 
For all the independents do, 

Is only what you forced 'em to. 

You, who are not content alone 
1470 With tricks to put the devil down. 

But must have armies raised to back 
The gospel- work you undertake. 

As if artillery and edge tools, 

Were th’ only engmes to save souls 
1475 While he, poor devil, has no power 
By force to run down and devour , 

Has ne'er a classis, cannot sentence 
To stools, or poundage of repentance, 

Is tied up only to design 
1480 T' entice, and tempt, and undermine 
In which you all his arts outdo. 

And prove yourselves his betters too 
Hence 'tis possessions do less evil 
Than mere temptations of the devil, 

1485 Which all the horrid' st actions done 
Are charged in courts of law upon, 
Because, unless they help the elf, 

He can do little of himself. 

And, therefore, where he's best possessed, 
1490 Acts most against his interest , 

Surprises none but those who've priests 
To turn him out, and exorcists, 

Supplied with spiritual provision. 

And magazines of ammunition, 

1495 With crosses, relics, crucifixes, 

Beads, pictures, rosaries, and pixes , 

The tools of working our salvation 
By mere mechanic operation 
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With holy water, like a sluice, 

1500 To overflow all avenues 

But those who 're utterly unarmed, 

T’ oppose his entrance, if he stormed, 

He never offers to surprise. 

Although his falsest enemies, 

150S But IS content to be their drudge, 

Ajid on their errands glad to trudge 
For where are all your forfeitures 
Intrusted in safe hands, but ours? 

Who are but jailers of the holes 
loio And dungeons where you clap up souls , 

Like under keepers, turn the keys 
T' your mittimus anathemas, 

And never boggle to lestore 
The members you deliver o'er 
ijis Upon demand, with fairer justice, 

Than all your covenanting trustees , 

Unless, to punish them the worse, 

You put them in the secular powers, 

And pass their souls, as some demise 
1520 The same estate in mortgage twice 
When to a legal utlegation 
You turn your excommunication, 

And, for a groat unpaid that's due, 

Distrain on soul and body too ' 

1^25 Thought he, "'Tis no mean part of ci\il 
State prudence to cajole the deni. 

And not to handle him too rough. 

When h' has us in his cloven hoof' 

'Tis true,' quoth he, ' that intercourse 
1530 Has passed between your friends and ours, 

That, as you trust us, in our way, 

To raise your members, and to lay, 
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We send you others of our own, 

Denounced to hang themselves, or drown, 

1535 Or, frighted with our oratory, 

To leap down headlong many a story , 

Have used all means to propagate 
Youi mighty interests of state, 

Laid out our spuitual gifts to further 
1540 Your great designs of rage and murthei 
For if the saints are named from blood, 

We only ’ave made that title good, 

And, if it were but in our power, 

We should not scruple to do more, 

1^45 And not be half a soul behind 
Of all dissenters of mankind ' 

‘Bight,’ quoth the Voice, ‘and, as I scorn 
To be ungrateful, in return 
Of all those kind good offices, 

IS50 1 11 fiee you out of this distress, 

And set you down in safety, — ^where, 

It IS no time to tell you here 

The cock crows, and the morn draws on, 

When ’tis decreed I must be gone, 

1555 And if I leave you here till day, 

You 11 find it hard to get away ’ 

With that the Spirit groped about 
To find th’ enchanted hero out, 

And tried with haste to lift him up, 

1560 But found his forlorn hope, his crup, 
Unserviceable with kicks and blows, 

Beceived from hardened-hearted foes 
He thought to drag him by the heels, 

Like Gresham carts, with legs for wheels , 

1565 But fear, that soonest cures those sores, 

In danger of relapse to worse, 
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Came m t* assist him with its aid, 

And up his sinking vessel weighed 
'No sooner was he fit to trudge, 

1570 But both made ready to dislodge ^ 

The Spirit horsed him, like a sack, 

Upon the vehicle his back, 

And bore him headlong into th^ hall. 

With some few rubs against the wall , 
io75 Where finding out the postern locked, 

And th’ avenues as strongly blocked, 

H' attacked the window, stormed the glass, 

And in a moment gained the pass , 

Through which he dragged the worsted soldiei^s 
1580 Pore quarters out by th’ head and shoulders, 
And cautiously began to scout 
To find their fellow-cattle out , 

!N'or was it half a minute’s quest, 

Ere he retrieved the champion’s beast, 

158s Tied to a pale, instead of rack, 

But ne’er a saddle on his back, 

I^'or pistols at the saddle bow. 

Conveyed away, the Lord knows how 
He thought it was no time to stay, 
jsgo And let the night, too, steal away , 

But, in a trice, advanced the knight 
Upon the bare ridge, bolt upright, 

And, groping out for Ralpho’s jade, 

He found the saddle, too, was strayed, 

1595 And in the place a lump of soap, 

On which he speedily leaped up. 

And, turning to the gate the rein, 

He kicked and cudgelled on amain, 

While Hudibras, with equal haste, 
x 6 oo On both sides laid about as fast, 
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And spurred, as 3 ockies use, to break, 
Or padders to secure, a neck 
’Where let us leave ’em for a time. 

And to their churches turn our rhyme, 
j6os To hold foith their decLinmg state, 
W'hich now come near an even rate 
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THE ARGUMENT 

The smnU engage in fierce contests 
About thevr carnal interests. 

To share thevr sacrilegious preys 
According to their rates of grace 
Their various frenzies to reform, 

When Cromwell left them in a storm , 
Till, in th* effigo of Bumps, the rabble 
Bwn all thevr grandees of the cabal 

T he learned write, an insect breeze 
Is but a mongrel prince of bees, 
That falls before a storm on cows, 

And stings the founders of his house , 
From whose corrupted flesh that breed 
Of vermin did at first proceed 
So, ere the storm of war broke out, 
Eeligion spawned a various rout 
Of petulant capricious sects, 
loThe maggots of corrupted texts, 

That first run all religion down, 

And after every swarm its own 
For as the Persian Magi once 
Upon their mothers got their sons, 

IS That were incapable t^ en]oy 
That empire any other way^ 
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So presbyter begot the other 
Upon the good old cause, his mothei, 

Then bore them like the deviFs dam, 

20 Whose son and husband are the same , 

And yet no natuial tie of blood, 

Nor interest for the common good, 

Could, when their profits interfered, 

Get quarter for each other’s beard 
25 For when they thrived they never fadged, 
But only by the ears engaged 
Like dogs that snarl about a bone, 

And play together when they’ve none. 

As by their truest characters, 

30 Their constant actions, plainly appears 
Bebellion now began, for lack 
Of zeal and plunder, to grow slack, 

The cause and covenant to lessen, 

And prov’dence to be out of season 
35 For now there was no more to purchase 
0 ’ th’ king’s levenue, and the church’s, 

But all divided, shared, and gone, 

That used to urge the brethren on , 

Which forced the stubbom’st for the cause, 
40 To cross the cudgels to the laws, 

That what by breaking them th’ had gamed 
By their support might be maintained , 

Like thieves, that in a hemp plot lie 
Secured against the hueand-cry, 

45 For presbyter and independent 

Were now turned plamtiff and defendant 
Laid out their apostolic functions 
On carnal orders and m3unctions. 

And all their precious gifts and graces 
so On outlawries and soire facias , 
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At Micliaers term Bad many trial, 

W^orse than tlie Dragon and St IVIicliael, 
Where thousands fell, in shape of fees, 
Into the bottomless abyss 
55 For when, like brethren, and like friends, 
They came to share their dividends, 

And every partner to possess 

His church and state joint purchases. 

In which the ablest samt, and best, 

6o Was named in trust by all the rest. 

To pay their money, and, instead 
Of every brother, pass the deed , 

He straight converted all his gifts 
To pious frauds, and holy shifts, 

6 s And settled all the other shares 
Upon his outward man and 's heirs , 

Held all they claimed as foifeit lands 
Delivered up into his hands, 

And passed upon his conscience 
70 By pre entail of providence , 

Impeached the rest for leprobates, 

That had no titles to estates. 

But by their spiritual attaints 
Degraded from the right of saints 
75 This being revealed, they now begun 
With law and conscience to fall on, 

And laid about as hot and brain sick 
As th^ utter barrister of Swanswick, 
Engaged with monej bags, as bold 
8oAs men with sand-bags did of old, 

That brought the lawyers m more fees 
Than all unsanctified trustees. 

Till he who had no more to show 
r th’ case, received the overthrow, 
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85 Or, both sides having had the worst, 

They parted as they met at first 
Poor presbyter was now reduced, 

Secluded, and cashiered, and choused* 

Turned out, and excommunicate 
90 From all aSairs of church and state, 
Beformed t’ a reformado saint, 

And glad to turn itinerant, 

To stroll and teach from town to town. 

And those he had taught up, teach down, 

93 And make those uses serve again 
Against the new enlightened men, 

As fit as when at first they were 
Bevealed agamst the cavalier, 

Damn anabaptist and fanatic, 

100 As pat as popish and prelatic , 

And, with as little variation, 

To serve for any sect 1' th^ nation, 

The good old cause, which some believe 
To be the devil that tempted Eve 
los With knowledge, and does still invite 
The woild to mischief with new light. 

Had stole of money in her purse, 

When he took her for better or worse, 

But now was grown deformed and poor, 
no And fit to be turned out of door 

The independents (whose first station 
Was in the rear of reformation, 

A mongrel kind of church-dragoons, 

That served for horse and foot at once, 

115 And in the saddle of one steed 
The Saracen and Christian rid , 

Were free of every spintual order, 

To preach, and fight, and pray, and murder ) 

L 2 
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iN’o sooner got the start, to lurch 
120 Both disciplines of war and church, 

And providence enough to run 
The chief commanders of them down, 

But carried on the war against 
The common enemy o’ th’ saints, 

125 And in a while prevailed so far, 

To win of them the game of war, 

And be at liberty once more 
T’ attack themselves as th’ had before 
Bor now there was no foe in arms 
130 T’ unite their factions with alarms, 

But all reduced and overcome, 

Except their worst, themselves at home, 

Wh’ had compassed all they prayed and swore, 
And fought, and preached, and plundered for, 
135 Subdued the nation, church, and state. 

And all things but their laws and hate, 

But when they came to treat and transact. 

And share the spoil of all th' had ransacked, 
To botch up what th’ had torn and rent, 

140 Religion and the government, 

They met no sooner, but prepared 
To pull down all the war had spared. 

Agreed m nothing, but t’ abolish. 

Subvert, extirpate, and demolish 
14s For knaves and fools being near of kin, 

As Dutch boors are t a sooterkin, 

Both parties joined to do their best 
To damn the public interest, 

And herded only in consults, 

150 To put by one another’s bolts , 

T’ out-cant the Babylonian labourers, 

At all their dialects of jabberers, 
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And tug at both ends of the saw, 

To tear down government and law 
15s S'or as two cheats, that play one game, 
Are both defeated of their aim, 

So those who play a game of state, 

Amd only cavil in debate, 

Although there’s nothing lost nor won, 
i6o The public busmess is undone, 

Which still the longer ’tis in doing, 
Becomes the surer way to rum 

This when the royalists perceived, — 
Who to their faith as firmly cleaved, 

165 And owned the right they had paid down 
So dearly for, the church and crown — 

Th’ united constanter, and sided 
The more, the more their foes divided 
For though outnumbered, overthrown, 

170 And by the fate of war run down, 

Their duty never was defeated, 

Nor from their oaths and faith retreated, 
For loyalty is still the same, 

WTiether it win or lose the game, 

17s True as the dial to the sun. 

Although it be not shined upon 
But when these bretheren in evil, 

Their adversaries, and the devil. 

Began once more to show them play, 

180 And hopes, at least, to have a day, 

They rallied in parades of woods, 

And unfrequented solitudes , 

Convened at midnight in outhouses, 

T’ appoint new-rismg rendezvouses, 

185 And, with a pertinacy unmatched, 

For new recruits of danger watched 
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No soonei was one blow diverted, 

But up another party started, 

And as i£ nature too, in haste 
190 To furnish our supplies as fast, 

Before her time had turned destruction 
T' a new and numerous production, 

No sooner those were overcome, 

But up rose others in their room, 

195 That, like the Christian faith, increased 
The more, the more they were suppressed. 
Whom neither chains, nor transportation, 
Proscription, sale, or confiscation, 

]N"or all the desperate events 
200 Of former tried experiments, 

iN'or wounds, could terrify, nor mangling. 
To leave off loyalty and dangling, 

Nor death, with all his bones, affright 
Prom venturing to maintain the right, 

20s Prom staking life and fortune down 
’Gainst all together, for the crown, 

But kept the title of their cause 
Prom forfeiture, like claims in laws, 

Amd proved no prosperous usurpation 
2x0 Can ever settle on the nation , 

Until, in spite of force and treason. 

They put their loy’lty in possession, 

Amd, by their constancy and faith. 
Destroyed the mighty men of Gath 
215 Tossed in a furious hurricane. 

Did Oliver give up his reign, 

And was believed, as well by saints 
As moral men and miscreants, 

To founder in the Stygian ferry, 

220 Until he was retrieved by Sterry, 
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Wlio in a false erroneous dream, 

Mistook tke "New Jerusalem, 

Profanely for th* apocrypiial 

False Heaven at tLe end o* th' Hall, 

22S Wlntiier it was decreed by fate. 

His precious reliques to translate 
So Romulus was seen before 
B* as orthodox a senator. 

From whose divine illumination 
S30 He stole the pagan revelation 

iJ^'ext him his son and heir apparent 
Succeeded, though a lame vicegerent, 

Who first laid by the parliament. 

The only crutch on which he leant, 

S35 And then sunk underneath the state 
That rode him above horseman^s weight 
And now the saints began their reign, 
For which th^ had yearned so long in vain, 
And felt such bowel hankerings, 

340 To see an empire, all of kings. 

Delivered from th’ Egyptian awe 
Of justice, government, and law, 

And free t’ erect what spiritual cantons 
Should be revealed, or gospel Hans-Towns. 

345 To edify upon the rums 

Of Jolm of Leyden’s old outgomgs, 

Who for a weathercock hung up 
Upon their mother church’s top, 

Was made a type by Providence, 

250 Of all their revelations smce. 

And now fulfilled by his successors. 

Who equally mistook their measures 
For when they came to shape the model, 
Hot one could fit another’s noddle, 
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25S But found their light and gifts more wide 
Brom fadging, than th’ unsanctified. 

While every individual brother 
Strove hand to fist against another, 

And still the maddest, and most cracked, 

260 Were found the busiest to transact , 

For though most hands dispatch apace, 

And make light work, the proverb says. 

Yet many different intellects 
Are found t’ have contrary effects , 

26s And many heads t’ obstruct intrigues. 

As slowest insects have most legs 
Some were for setting up a king. 

But all the rest for no such thing. 

Unless king Jesus others tampered 
270 For Fleetwood, Desborough, and Lambert , 

Some for the rump, and some more crafty 
Foi agitators, and the safety, 

Some for the gospel, and massacres 
Of spiritual aflidavit-makers, 

27a That swore to any human regence 
Oaths of supremacy and allegiance, — 

Yea, though the ablest swearing saint, 

That vouched the bulls o’ th’ covenant , 

Others for pulling down th’ high places 
280 Of synods and provincial classes, 

That used to make such hostile inroads 
Upon the saints, like bloody I^’imrodSj 
Some for fulfilling prophecies, 

And th’ extirpation of th’ excise, 

28a And some against th' Egyptian bondage 
Of holy days, and paying poundage , 

Some for the cutting down of groves, 

And rectifying bakers’ loaves, 
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And some for finding out expedients 
290 Against the slavery of obedience , 

Some were for gospel-ministers. 

And some foi redcoat seculars. 

As men most fit t* bold forth the word, 
And wield the one and th’ other sword , 

895 Some were for carrying on the work 
Against the pope, and some the Turk, 

Some for engaging to suppress 
The camisado of surplices, 

That gifts and dispensations hindered, 

300 And turned to th' outward man the inward 
More propel for the cloudy night 
Of popery than gospel-light , 

Others were for abolishing 
That tool of matrimony, a ring, 

4#os With which th' unsanctified bridegroom 
Is married only to a thumb, — 

As wise as ringing of a pig, 

That used to break up ground, and dig, — 
The bride to nothing but her will, 
jio That nulls the after-marnage still , 

Some were for th* utter extirpation 
Of linsey-woolsey m the nation. 

And some against all idolismg 
The cross m shop-books, or bap^sing, 

31S Others to make all things recant 
The Christian or surname of saint, 

And force all churches, streets, and towns, 
The holy title to renounce. 

Some 'gainst a third estate of souls, 

320 And bringing down the pnce of coals , 

Some for abohshmg black-pudding, 

And eating nothing with the blood in, 
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To abrogate tbem roots and branches, 
While others were for eating haunches 
325 Of warriors, and, now and then, 

The flesh of kings and mighty men. 

And some for breaking of their bones 
With rods of iron, by secret ones, 

For thrashing mountains, and with spells 
330 For hallowing carriers’ packs and bells , 
Things that the legend never heard of, 

But made the wicked sore afeared of 
The quacks of government, who sate 
At th’ unregarded helm of state, 

333 And understood this wild confusion 
Of fatal madness and delusion 
Must, sooner than a prodigy, 

Poitend destruction to be nigh, 

Considered timely how t’ withdraw, 

340 And save their wind-pipes from the law , 
For one rencounter at the bar 
Was worse than all th’ had scaped in war, 
And therefore met in consultation 
To cant and quack upon the nation, 

34S li^ot for the sickly patient’s sake, 

Kor what to give, but what to take. 

To feel the pulses of their fees. 

More wise than fumbling arteries, 

Prolong the snuff of life in pain, 

350 And from the grave recovei — gam 
’Mong these there was a politician, 

With more heads than a beast in vision, 
And more mtngues in every one 
Than all the whores of Babylon, 

3S5 So politic, as if one eye 
TJpon the other were a spy, 
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That, to trepan the one to think 
The other blind, both strove to blink ^ 

And m his dark pragmatic way 
360 As busy as a child at play 

JBL^ had seen three governments run down. 
And had a hand in every one, 

"Was for ’em, and agamst ’em all, 

But barbarous when they came to fall 
36s Eor by trepanning th’ old to ruin. 

He made his interest with the new one , 
Played true and faithful, though against 
His conscience, and was still advanced 
For by the witchcraft of rebellion 
370 Transformed t’ a feeble state-camelion, 

By giving aim from side to side, 

He never failed to save his tide. 

But got the start of every state, 

And, at a change, ne’er came too late, 

37^ Could turn his word, and oath, and faith, 
As many ways as in a lathe , 

By turning wriggle, like a screw. 

Inf highest trust, and out, for new 
But when h’ had happily incurred, 

^80 Instead of hemp, to be preferred. 

And passed upon a government, 

He played his trick, and out he went , 

But being out, and out of hopes 
To mount his ladder, more, of ropes, 

383 Would strive to raise himself upon 
The public ruin, and his own. 

So little did he understand 

The desperate feats he took in hand, 

But when h’ had got himself a name 
390 For frauds and tricks he spoiled his game. 
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And forced lus neck into a noose, 

To skew kis play at fast and loose, 

And, when he chanced t’ escape, mistook. 
For art and subtlety, his luck 
395 So right his -judgment was cut ht. 

And made a tally to his wit, 

And both together most profound 
At deeds of darkness under ground, 

As th’ earth is easiest undermined, 

40c By vermin impotent and blind 

By all these arts, and many more, 

H' had practised long and much before, 
Our state artificer foresaw 
Which way the world began to draw 
405 For as old sinners have all points 

O’ th* compass in their bones and joints, 
Can by their pangs and aches find 
All turns and changes of the wind, 

And, better than by JSTapier’s bones, 

410 Feel in their own the age of moons 
So guilty sinners, in a state, 

Can by their crimes prognosticate. 

And in their consciences feel pain, 

Some days before a shower of ram, 

415 He therefore wisely cast about 

All ways he could, t' msure his throat, 
And hither came, t’ observe and smoke 
What courses other riskers took, 

And to the utmost do his best 
420 To save himself, and hang the rest 

To match this saint there was another 
As busy and perverse a brother, 

An haberdasher of small wares 
In politics and state-affairs. 
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425 More Jew than rabbi Achitophel, 

And better gifted to rebels 

For when h^ had taught his tnbe to ’spouse 

The cause, aloft upon one house, 

He scorned to set his own in order, 

430 But tried another, and went further , 

So suddenly addicted still 
To ’s only principle, his will 
That whatsoe’er it chanced to prove 
‘No force of argument could move, 

435 Nor law, nor cavalcade of Holbom, 

Could render half a gram less stubborn , 

For he at any time would hang, 

For th’ opportunity t’ harangue, 

And rather on a gibbet dangle, 

440 Than miss his dear delight, to wrangle , 

In which his parts were so accomplished, 

That, right or wrong, he ne’er was nonplussed, 
But still his tongue ran on, the less 
Of weight it bore, with greater ease, 

445 And, with its everlasting clack, 

Set all men’s ears upon the rack, 

No sooner could a hint appear, 

But up he started to pickeer. 

And made the stoutest yield to mercy, 

450 When he engaged in controversy , 

Not by the force of carnal reason, 

But mdefatigable teasmg, 

With volleys of eternal babble, 

And clamour, more unanswerable 
455 For though his topics, frail and weak. 

Could ne’er amount above a freak, 

He still maintamed ’em, like his faults, 

Against the desp’ratest assaults, 
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And backed tbeir feeble want of sense 
460 Witb greater beat and confidence j 
As bones of Hectors, when they difier, 

The more they're cudgelled, grow the stiffei 
Yet when bis profit moderated, 

Tbe fury of bis beat abated, 

465 For nothing but bis interest 
Could lay bis devil of contest 
It was bis choice, or chance, or curse, 

T’ espouse tbe cause for better or worse, 

And with bis worldly goods and wit 
470 And soul and body worshipped it 
Tbe Tro3an mare, in foal with Greeks, 

Hot half so full of 3adi&b tricks, 

475 Though squeamish in her outward woman, 

As loose and rampant as Dol Common, 

He still resolved to mend tbe matter, 

T' adhere and cleave tbe obstinater , 

And still, tbe skittisber and looser 
480 Her freaks appeared, to sit tbe closer , 

For fools are stubborn in their way, 

As coins are hardened by tb' allay 
And obstinacy's ne'er so stiff, 

As when 'tis in a wrong belief 
48s These two, with others, being met, 

And close in consultation set, 

After a discontented pause, 

And not without sufficient cause, 

Tbe orator we named of late, 

490 Less troubled with tbe pangs of state, 

Than with bis own impatience. 

To give himself first audience, 

After be bad a while looked wise, 

At last broke silence, and tbe ice. 
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495 QuotE he ^ There nothing makes me donbt 
Our last outgoings brought about, 

More than to see the characters 

Of real jealousies and fears 

Not feigned, as once, but sadly horrid, 

500 Scored upon every member’s forehead , 

Who, ’cause the clouds are drawn together, 
And threaten sudden change of weather, 

Feels pangs and aches of state-turns. 

And revolutions m their corns , 

505 And, since our workings-out are crossed. 
Throw up the cause before ’tis lost 
Was it to run away we meant, 

When, taking of the covenant. 

The lamest cripples of the brothers 
sio Took oaths to run before all others. 

But in their own sense, only swore, 

To strive to run away before, 

And now would prove, that woids and oath 
Engage us to renounce them both? 

SIS ’Tis true the cause is in the lurch. 

Between a right and mongrel church , 

The presbyter and independent. 

That stickle which shall make an end on’t 
As ’twas made out to us the last 
520 Expedient, — I mean Margaret’s fast , 

When Providence had been suborned. 

What answer was to be returned 
Else why should tumults fright us now, 

We have so many times gone through, 

525 And understand as well to tame 

As, wheji they serve our turns, t’ inflame? 
Have proved how inconsiderable 
Are all engagements of the rabble, 
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Whose frenzies must be reconciled 
530 With drams, and rattles, like a child, 

But never proved so prosperous, 

As when they were led on by us, 

For all our scouring of rehgion 
Began with tumults and sedition, 

53S When hurricanes of fierce commotion 
Became strong motives to devotion 
As carnal seamen in a storm, 

Turn pious converts, and reform , 

Wlien rusty weapons, with chalked edges, 
S40 Mamtained our feeble privileges, 

And brown bills, levied in the city, 

Made bills to pass the grand committee, 
When zeal, with aged clubs and gleaves, 
Gave chase to rochets and white sleeves, 

S4S And made the chuich, and state, and laws, 
Submit t^ old iron, and the cause 
And as we thrived by tumults then, 

So might we better now again, 

If we knew how, as then we did, 

550 To use them rightly in our need 
Tumults, by which the mutinous 
Betray themselves instead of us. 

The hollow hearted, disaffected, 

And close malignant are detected, 

555 Who lay their lives and fortunes down, 
For pledges to secure our own, 

And freely sacrifice their ears 
T’ appease our jealousies and fears 
And yet, for all these providences 
500 W’ are offered, if we have our senses, 

We idly sit, like stupid blockheads, 

Our hands committed to our pockets, 
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And nothing but our tongues at large, 

To get the wretches a discharge 
565 Like men condemned to thunder-bolts, 

Who, ere the blow, become mere dolts, 

Or fools besotted with theii5> cnmes, 

That know not how to shift betimes, 

That neither have the hearts to stay, 

570 ‘Nor wit enough to run away , 

Who, if we could resolve on either, 

Might stand or fall at least together, 

I>ro mean nor trivial solaces 
To partners in extreme distress, 

S7S Who use to lessen their despairs, 

By parting them int* equal shares , 

As if the more there were to bear, 

They felt the weight the easier. 

And every one the gentler hung, 

580 The more he took his turn among 
But ^tis not come to that, as yet, 

If we had courage left, or wit, 

Who, when our fate can be no worse, 

Are fitted for the bravest course 
585 Have time to rally, and piepare 
Our last and best defence, despair 
Despair, by which the gallant^st feats 
Have been achieved m greatest straits, 

And horrid'st dangers safely waived, 

590 By being couiageously outbraved , 

As wounds by wider wounds are healed, 
And poisons by themselves expelled 
And so they might be now again, 

If we were, what we should be, men, 

595 And not so dully desperate, 

To side against ourselves with fate 

U 
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As ciimmalSy condemned to suffer, 

Are blinded first, and then turned over 
Tins comes of brealnng covenants, 

600 And setting up exempts of saints, 

That fine, like aldermen, for grace, 

To be excused tbe efficace 

For spiritual men are too transcendent, 

That mount tbeir banks for independent, 

605 To bang, like Mabomet, in tbe air, 

Oi St Ignatius, at bis prayer, 

By pure geometry, and bate 
Dependence upon cburcb or state 
Disdain tbe pedantry o’ tb’ letter, 

6 o And since obedience is better, 

Tbe Scripture says, tban sacrifice, 

Presume tbe less on’t will suffice, 

And scorn to bave tbe moderat’st stints 
Prescribed tbeir peremptory bints, 

615 Or any opinion, true or false 
Declared as sucb, in doctrinals, 

But leit at large to make tbeir best on, 

Without being called t’ account or question 
Interpret all tbe spleen reveals, 

620 As Whittington explained tbe bells , 

And bid themselves turn back again 
Lord Mayors of New Jerusalem , 

But look so big and overgrown, 

They scorn then edifiers to own, 

625 Who taught them all their sprinkling lessons, 
Tbeir tones, and sanctified expressions, 

Bestowed tbeir gifts upon a samt, 

Like charity, on those that want , 

And learned tbe apocryphal bigots 
63 qT’ inspire tbemstelves with short-band notes, 
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For wEicli they scorn and hate them worse 
Than dogs and cats do sow-gelders 
For who first bred them up to pray, 

And teach the house of commons’ way? 

6^3 Where had they all their gifted phrases. 

But from our Calamys and Oases? 

Without whose sprinldemg and sowing, 

Who e’er had heard of Nye or Owen? 

Their dispensations had been stified, 

640 But for our Adoniram Byfield , 

And had they not begun the war, 

Th’ had ne’er been sainted as they are 
For saints in peace degenerate, 

And dwindle down to reprobate, 

645 Their zeal corrupts, like standing water, 

In th’ intervals of war and slaughter, 

Abates the sharpness of its edge, 

Without the power of sacrilege, 

And though they’ve tricks to cast their sms, 
6oo As easy as serpents do then skms, 

That in a while grow out agam, 

In peace they turn mere carnal men, 

And from the most refined of samts, 

As naturally grow miscreants 
6 s5 As barnacles turn solan geese 
I’ th’ islands of the Orcades 
Their dispensation’s but a ticket 
For their conforming to the wicked, 

With whom their greatest difference 
660 Lies more in words and show, than sense 
For as the Pope, that keeps the gate 
Of heaven, wears three crowns of state, 

So he that keeps the gate of hell, 

Proud Cerb’rus, wears three heads as well, 
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66s Ajid, if the world has any troth, 

Some have been canonized in both 
But that which does them greatest harm, 
Their spiritual gizzards are too warm. 
Which puts the overheated sots 
670 In fever still, like other goats , 

Our schismatics so vastly differ, 

Th' hotter th’ are they grow the stiffer , 
67s Still setting off their spiritual goods, 
With fierce and pertinacious feuds 
For zeal's a dreadful termagant, 

That teaches saints to tear and rant, 

And independents to profess 
680 The doctrine of dependencies , 

Turns meek, and secret, sneaking ones, 

To rawheads fierce, and bloody bones , 
And nob content with endless quairels 
Against the wicked, and their morals 
68s The Gibellmes, for want of Guelfs, 

Divert their rage upon themselves 
For, now the war is not between 
The brethren and the men of sm. 

But saint and saint to spill the blood 
690 Of one another's brotherhood. 

Where neither side can lay pretence 
To liberty of conscience, 

Or zealous suffering for the cause. 

To gam one groat's worth of applause, 
69s For, though endured with resolution, 
'Twill ne'ear amount to persecution , 

Shall precious samts, and secret ones, 
Break one another's outward bones, 

And eat the flesh of bretheren, 

700 Instead of kings and mighty men ^ " 
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When fiends agree among themselves, 

Shall they be found the greater elves? 

When Bel’s at union with the Dragon, 

And Baal-Peor friends with Dagon , 

70s When savage bears agree with bears, 

Shall secret ones lug saints by th’ ears, 

And not atone their fatal wrath, 

When common danger threatens both? 

Shall mastiffs, by the collars pulled, 

710 Engaged with bulls, let go their hold ? 

And saints, whose necks are pawned at stake, 
notice of the danger take? 

But though no power of heaven or hell 
Can pacify fanatic zeal, 

715 Who would not guess there might be hopes 
The fear of gallowses and ropes 
Before their eyes, might reconcile 
Their animosities awhile, 

At least until th’ had a clear stage, 

720 And equal freedom to engage, 

Without the danger of surprise 
By both our common enemies? 

This none but we alone could doubt 
Who understand their workmgs-out, 

725 And know ’em, both in soul and conscience, 

Giv’n up t’ as reprobate a nonsense 
As spiritual outlaws, whom the power 
Of miracle can ne’er restore 
We, whom at first they set up under 
730 In revelation only of plunder, 

Who since have had so many tnals 
Of their encroaching self denials. 

That rooked upon us with design 
To out reform and undermine , 
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7^5 Took all our interests and commands 
Perfidiously, out of our Bands , 

Involved us in the guilt of blood, 

Without the motive gains allowed, 

And made us serve as mimsterial, 

74c Like younger sons of father Belial, 

And yet, for all th’ inhuman wrong, 

Th’ had done us, and the cause so long. 

We never failed to carry on 
The work still, as we had begun, 

745 But true and faithfully obeyed. 

And neither preached them hurt, nor prn.} ed , 

Ij^'or troubled them to crop our ears, 

Kor hang us, like the cavaliers, 

'Eqt put them to the charge of jails, 

7So To find us pillories and carts' tails, 

Oi hangman's wages, which the state 
Was foiced, before them, to be at, 

Thab cut, like tallies, to the stumps, 

Our ears for keeping true accounts, 

7So And burned our vessels, like a new 
Sealed peck, or bushel, for being true , 

But hand in hand, like faithful brothers, 

Held for the cause against all others, 

Bisdammg equally to yield 
760 One syllable of what we held 

And though we difiered now and then 
'Bout outwaid things, and outward men, 

Our inward men, and constant frame 
Of spirit still were near the same, 

763 And till they first began to cant, 

And sprinkle down the covenant, 

We ne'er had call in any place, 

Hor dreamed of teaching down free grace. 
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But joined our gifts perpetually 
770 Against the common enemy, 

Although ’twas ours, and their opinion, 
Each other’s church tos but a Bimmon 
And yet, for all this gospel union, 

And outward show of church communion, 
775 They ’d ne^er admit us to our shares, 

Of ruling church, or state affairs, 

ISTor give us leave t* absolve, or sentence 
T’ oir own conditions of repentance, 

But shared our dividend o’ the crown 
7®o We had so painfully preached down, 

And forced us, though against the grain, 
T’ have calls to teach it up again 
For ’twas but justice to restore 
The wrongs we had received before, 

78s And when ’twas held forth in our way, 
W’ had been ungrateful not to pay, 

Who for the right we’ve done the nation, 
Have earned our temporal salvation, 

And put our -vessels in a way, 

790 Once more to come again in play 
For if the turning of us out, 

Has brought this providence about. 

And that our only suffering 
Is able to bring in the king, 

795 What would our actions not have done, 
Had we been suffered to go on? 

And therefore may pretend t’ a share, 

At least, in carrying on th’ affair 
But whether that be so, or not, 

800 We Ve done enough to have it thought, 
And that’s as good as if w* had done’t, 
And easier passed upon account 
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For if it be but half denied, 

’Tis balf as good as justified 
805 The world is naturally averse 
To all the truth it sees or hears. 

But swallows nonsense and a lie 
With greediness and gluttony. 

And though it have the pique, and long, 
810 ’Tis still for something in the wrong , 

As women long, when they're with child, 
For things extravagant and wild. 

For meats ridiculous and fulsome, 

But seldom any thing that 's wholesome , 

815 And, like the world, men's jobbernoles 
Turn round upon their ears, the poles. 

And what they're confidently told, 

By no sense else can be controlled 
And this, perhaps, may prove the means 
82Q Once more to hedge in Providence 
For as relapses make diseases 
More desperate than their first accesses, 

If we but get again m po%-@r, 

Our work is easier than before, 

825 And we more ready and expert 
I' th mystery, to do our part 
We, who did rather undertake 
The first war to create, than make, 

And when of nothing 'twas begun, 

830 Raised funds as strange, to carry 't on 
Trepanned the state, and faced it down, 
With plots and projects of our own, 

And if we did such feats at firsiv 
What can we now we're better versed 1 
835 Who have a freer latitude 

Than sinners give the^nselves, allowed; 
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And therefore likeliest to bring in. 

On fairest terns, our discipline, 

To which it was revealed long since 
840 We were ordained by Providence, 

When three saints’ ears, onr predecessors. 
The cause’s primitive confessors, 

B’lng crucified, the nation stood 
In just so many years of blood, 

84s That, multiplied by siz, expressed 
The perfect number of the beast, 

And proved that we must be the men 
To bring this work about again. 

And those who laid the first foundation, 

850 Complete the thorough Reformation 
For who have gifts to carry on 
So great a work, but we alone? 

What churches have such able pastors. 

And precious, powerful, preaching masters? 
855 Possessed with absolute dominions. 

O’er brethren’s purses and opinions, 

And trusted with the double keys 
Of heaven, and their warehouses , 

Who, when the cause is in distress, 

860 Can furnish out what sums they please, 
That brooding he in bankers’ hands. 

To be disposed at their commands. 

And daily increase and multiply. 

With doctrine, use, and usury 
86o Can fetch m parties, as, in war 
All other heads of cattle are. 

From th’ enemy of all religions, 

As well as high and low conditions, 

And share them, from blue ribbands down 
870 To all blue aprons m the town. 
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From ladies hurried m caleches, 

With cornets at their footmen’s breeches, 
S75 Our party ’s great, and better tied 
With oaths, and trade, than any side, 
Has one considerable improvement 
To double fortify the covenant, 

I mean our covenant to purchase 
8 do Delmquents’ titles, and the church’s, 

That pass in sale, from hand to hand, 
Among ourselves, for current land, 
^jAndjMsp orifall, like Indian actions, 
Aijebraing to the rate of factions, 

O^n best reserve for reformation, 

WhBn Hew outgoings give occasion , 

That keeps the loins of brethren girt, 
The covenant, their creed, t’ assert , 

And, when they’ve packed a parliament, 
890 Will once more try th’ expedient 
Who can already muster friends, 

To serve for members to our ends, 

That represent no part o’ th’ nation, 

But Fisher’s-folly congregation , 

$93 Are only tools to our mtngues, 

And sit like geese to hatch our eggs, 
Who, by their precedents of wit 
T’ outfast, outloiter, and outfit, 

And order matters under hand, 

900 To put all business to a stand , 

Lay public bills aside, for private, 

And make ’em one another drive out, 
Divert the great and necessary, 

With trifles to contest and vary , 

903 And make the nation represent, 

And serve for us m parliament 
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Cut out more work tkau can be done 
In Plato's year, but finish none, 

Unless it be the bulls of Lenthal, 
gio That always passed for fundamental 
Can set up grandee against grandee. 

To squander time away, and bandy, 
Make lords and commoners lay sieges 
To one another's privileges 
91S And, rather than compound the quarrel, 
Engage, to th' inevitable peril 
Of both their nuns, th' only scope 
And consolation of our hope 
Who, though we do not play the game, 
920 Assist us much by giving aim , 

Can introduce our ancient arts, 

Por heads of factions t' act their parts , 
Enow what a leading voice is worth, 

A seconding, a third, or fourth, 

92s How much a castmg voice comes to. 
That turns up trump of or A'o, 
And, by adjustmg all at th' end, 

Share every one his dividend 
An art that so much study cost, 

930 -And now's in danger to be lost, 

Unless our ancient virtuosos, 

That found it out, get into th' houses 
These are the courses that we took 
To carry things by hook or crook, 

93s And practised down from forty-four, 
Until they turned us out of door 
Besides the herds of boutdfeus 
We set on work, without the house, 
When every knight and citizen 
940 Kept legislative journeymen, 
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To bring them m intelligence, 

IVom all points of the rabble’s sense, 
And fill the lobbies of both houses 
With politic important buzzes, 

94o Set up committees of cabals, 

To pack designs without the walls, 
Examine and draw up all news, 

And fit it to our piesent use. 

Agree upon the plot o’ the farce, 

9SO And every one his part rehearse , 

Make Qs of answers, to way- lay 
What th’ other party’s like to say, 
What repartees, and smart reflections. 
Shall be returned to all objections 
955 And who shall break the master-jest. 

And what, and how, upon the rest, 

Help pamphlets out, with safe editions, 

Of proper slanders and seditions. 

And treason for a token send, 

960 By letter, to a country friend , 

Disperse lampoons, the only wit 
That men, like burglary, commit, 

Wit falser than a padder’s face, 

That all its owner does betrays, 

965 Who therefore dares not trust it, whan 
He’s in his calling, to be seen. 

Disperse the dung on barren earth, 

To bring new weeds of discord forth, 

Be sure to keep up congregations, 

970 In spite of laws and proclamations 
For charlatans can do no good, 

Dntil they ’re mounted in a crowd , 

And when they’re punished, all the turt 
Is but to fare the better for^t, 
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97S As long as confessors are sure 
Of double pay for all tb' endure, 

And what they earn in persecution, 

Are paid t’ a groat in contribution 
Whence some tub holders forth have made 
980 In powdermg-tubs their richest trade , 

And, while they keep their shops in prison, 
Have found their prices strangely risen, 
Disdain to own the least regret 
For all the Christian blood weVe let, 

98s 'Twill save our credit, and maintain 
Our title to do so again, 

That needs not cost one dram of sense, 

But pertinacious impudence 
Our constancy t' our principles, 

990 In time will wear out all things else , 

Like marble statues, rubbed in pieces 
With gallantry of pilgrims' kisses, 

While those who turn and wmd their oaths. 
Have swelled and sunk, like other froths, 

995 Prevailed a while, but 'twas not long 
Before from world to world they swung. 

As they had turned from side to side, 

And as the changelings lived they died ' 

This said, th' impatient statesmonger 
ICXX5 Could now contain himself no longer. 

Who had not spared to show his piq^ues 
Agamst th' haranguer’s politics, 

With smart remarks of leering faces, 

And annotations of grimaces 
1003 After he had admimstered a dose 
Of snuff mundungus to his nose. 

And powdered th' inside of his soul, 

Instead of th' outward 3obbemol, 
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He shook it with a scornful look 
1010 On th' adversary, and thus he spoke 
‘In dressing a calf’s head, although 
The tongue and brains together go, 

Both keep so great a distance here, 

’Tis strange if ever they come near, 
lois For who did ever play his gambols 
With such insufferable rambles, 

To make the bringing in the king. 

And keeping of him out, one thing? 

Which none could do, but those that swoie 
loao T’ as point-blank nonsense heretofore , 

That to defend was to invade, 

Amd to assassinate to aid 

Unless, because you drove him out, — 

And that was never made a doubt, — 

1025 No power IS able to restore 

And brmg him m, but on your score, 

A spiritual doctrine, that conduces 
Most properly to all }our uses 
’Tis true, a scorpion’s oil is said 
1030 To cure the wounds the vermin made , 

And weapons dressed with salves, restore 
And heal the hurts they gave before 
But whether presbyterians have 
So much good nature as the salve, 

1035 Or virtue in them as the vermin. 

Those who have tried them can determine 
Indeed ’tis pity you should miss 
Th* arrears of all your services, 

And for th’ eternal obligation 
1040 Y’ laid upon th’ ungrateful nation, 

B’ used so unconscionably hard, 

As not to jSnd a just reward, 
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For letting rapine loose, and murther, 

To rage jnst so far, but no further 
104S And setting all the land on fire. 

To burn t^ a scantling, but no higher. 

For venturing to assassinate, 

And cut the throats of church and state, 
And not be allowed the fittest men 
1050 To take the charge of both again 
Especially that have the grace 
Of self denying gifted face , 

Who, when your projects have miscarried. 
Can lay them, with undaunted forehead, 
105s On those you painfully trepanned, 

And sprinkled in at second hand, 

As we have been, to share the guilt 
Of chnstian blood, devoutly spilt, 

For so our ignorance was flammed 
1060 To damn ourselves, t’ avoid being damned , 
Till finding your old foe, the hangman, 
Was like to lurch you at back-gammon. 
And win your necks upon the set, 

As well as ouis, who did but bet, 

106s For he had drawn your ears before, 

And nicked them on the self-same score, 
We threw the box and dice away, 

Before y had lost us at foul play, 

And brought you down to rook and lie, 

1070 And fancy only on the by, 

Bedeemed your forfeit jobbemoles, 

■’/^om perching upon lofty poles 
And rescued all yoiir outward traitors, 
From hanging up, like alligators, 

1075 For which ingeniously y' have showed 
Your presbyterian gratitude. 
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Would freely have paid us home in kind, 
And not have been one rope behind 
Those were your motives to divide, 

1080 And scruple, on the other side, 

To turn your zealous frauds, and force, 

To fits of conscience and remorse, 

To be convinced they were in vain. 

And face about for new again , 
io8s For truth no more unveiled your eyes, 

Than maggots are convinced to flies , 

And therefore all your lights and calls 
Are but apocryphal and false, 

To charge us with the consequences 
1090 Of all your native insolences, 

That to your own imperious wills 
Laid law and gospel neck and heels, 
Corrupted the Old Testament, 

To serve the New for precedent, 
logs T* amend its eiiors and defects, 

With murder and rebellion-texts, 

Of which there is not any one 
In all the book to sow upon, 

And therefore from your tribe, the Jews 
rioo Held Christian doctrine forth, and use , 

As Mahomet your chief, began 
To mix them in the Alcoran, 

Denounced and prayed with fierce devotion, 
Amd bended elbows on the cushion, 
nos Stole from the beggars all your tones, 

And gifted mortifying groans, 

Had lights where better eyes were blind, 
As pigs are said to see the wind. 

Filled Bedlam with predestination, 
iiioAnd Knightabridge mth illumination. 
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Made children, with your tones, to run for’t, 

As bad as Bloodybones or Lunsford 
"While women, great with child, miscarried, 

For being to malignants married 
IIT5 Transformed all wives to Dalilahs, 

Whose husbands were not for the cause , 

And turned the men to ten homed cattle, 
Because they came not out to battle, 

Made tailors’ ’prentices turn heroes, 

2120 For fear of being transformed to Meroz, 

And rather forfeit their indentures, 

Than not espouse the saints’ adventures 
Could transubstantiate, metamorphose. 

And charm whole herds of beasts, like Orpheus, 
2123 Enchant the king’s and church’s lands, 

T’ obey and follow your commands, 

And settle on a new freehold, 

As Marcly-hill had done of old, 

Could turn the cov’nant, and translate 
2130 The gospel into spoons and plate , 

Expound upon all merchants’ cashes, 

And open th’ intricatest places , 

Could catechize a money-box, 

And prove all pouches orthodox, 

213, Until the cause became a Damon, 

And Pythias the wicked Mammon 

^And yet, in spite of all your charms 
To conjure Legion up in arms, 

And raise more devils in the rout, 

1240 Than e’er y’ were able to cast out, 

Y’ have been reduced, and by those fools, 

Bred up, you say, in your own schools. 

Who, though but gifted at your feet. 

Have made it plain they have more wit, 
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1 14s By wliom you Ve been so oft trepanned, 

And held forth out of all command ^ 

Out gifted, out-impulsed, out-done, 

And out-revealed at carryings on , 

Of all your dispensations wormed, 

1T50 Out providenced and out-reformed , 

Ejected out of church and state, 

And all things but the people’s hate, 

And spirited out of th’ enjoyments, 

Of precious, edifying employments, 

1IS5 By those who lodged their gifts and graces, 
Like better bowlers, in youi places 
All which you bore with resolution, 

Charged on th’ account of persecution, 

And though most righteously oppressed, 
ti6o Against your wills, still acquiesced 

And never hummed and hahed sedition, 

ITor snuffled treason, nor misprision 
That IS, because you never durst, 

Eoy, had you preached and prayed your worst, 
ii6s Alas ^ you were no longer able 
To raise your posse of the rabble 
One single redcoat sentinel 
Out-charmed the magic of the spell, 

Auud, with his squirt-fire, could disperse 
1170 "Whole troops with chapter raised and verse 
We knew too well those tricks of yours, 

To leave it ever in your powers, 

Or trust our safeties, or undoings. 

To your disposing of outgoings, 

X175 Or to your ordering providence, 

One farthing’s worth of consequence 
^Eor had you power to undermine, 

Or wit to carry a design, 
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Or correspondence to trepan, 

1180 Inveigle, or betray one man, 

« There "s nothing else that intervenes, 

And bars your zeal to use the means. 

And therefore wondrous like, no doubt, 

To bring in kings or keep them out 
118s Brave undertakers to restore. 

That could not keep yourselves in power , 

T* advance the interests of the crown, 

That wanted wit to keep your own 
’Tis true, you have, for I 'd be loth 
J190 To wrong ye, done your parts m both, 

To keep him out, and bring him in, 

As grace is introduced by sin , 

Bor 'twas your zealous want of sense, 

And sanctified impertinence, 

1195 Your carrying business in a huddle, 

That forced our rulers to new*model, 

Obliged the state to tack -ibout, 

And turn you, root and branch, all out, 

To reformado, one and all, 

1200 T’ your great croysado general 
Your greedy slavering to devour, 

Before ’twas in your clutches, power, 

That sprung the game you were to set. 

Before y* had time to draw the net , 

1205 Your spite to see the church's lands 
Divided into other hands. 

And all your sacrilegious ventures 
Laid out in tickets and debentures 
Your envy to be sprmkled down, 

X210 By under churches in the town , 

And no course used to stop their mouths, 

Hor th' independents* spreading growths 
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All wliicli considered, ’tis most true 
iN'one bring him in so much as you, 

I2J5 Who have prevailed beyond thei;r plots, 
Their midnight juntos, and sealed knots , 
That thrive more by your zealous piqSfs, 
Than all their own rash politics 
And this way you may claim a share 
1220 In carrymg, as you brag, th^ affair, 

Else frogs and toads, that croaked the Jews 
Erom Pharaoh and his brick-kilns loose, 

And flies and mange, that set them free 
Erom task-masters and slavery, 

122S Were likelier to do the feat, 

In any mdifferent man's conceit 
Eor who e'er heard of restoration, 

Until your thorough reformation? 

That is, the king's and church's lands 
T23oWere sequestered int' other hands 
Eor only then, and not before, 

Your eyes were opened to restore. 

And when the work was carrying on, 

Who crossed it, but yourselves alone? 

1235 As by a world of hints appears, 

All plain, and extant, as your ears 

‘But first, o' th' first The isle of Wight 
Will rise up, if you should deny't, 

Where Henderson and th' other masses, 

X240 Were sent to cap texts, and put cases 
To pass for deep and learned scholars, 
Although but paltry Ob and Sollers 
As if th’ unseasonable fools 
Had been a coursing m the schools, 

1245 Until th* had proved the devil author 

O' th' cov'nant, and the cause his daughter , 
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"For when they charged him with the guilt 
Of all the blood that had been spilt, 

They did not mean he wrought th’ effusion 
1250 In persoi^ Jike Sir Pride or Hewson, 

But only those who first begun 
The quarrel were by him set on. 

And who could those be but the samts, 
Those reformation termagants? 

1255 But ere this passed, the wise debate 
Spent so much time, it grew too late, 

For Oliver had gotten ground, 

T* mclose him with his warriors round , 
Had brought his providence about, 

1260 And turned th’ untimely sophists out 
♦iNror had the Uxbridge business less 
Of nonsense in% or sottishness, 

When from a scoundrel holder-forth, 

The scum, as well as son o' th' earth, 

1265 Your mighty senators took law, 

At his command were forced t' withdraw, 
Ajid sacrifi.ce the peace 0' th' nation 
The doctrine, use, and application 
So when the Scots, your constant cromes, 
1270 Th' espousers of your cause and monies. 
Who had so often, in your aid, 

So many ways been soundly paid. 

Came in at last for better ends, 

To prove themselves your trusty friends, 
1275 You basely left them, and the church 
They trained you up to, m the lurch, 

And suffered your own tnbe of Christmiis 
To fall before, as true Philistines 
This shows what utensils y' have been, 

1280 To bring the king's concernments m 
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Winch IS so far from being true, 

That none but he can bring in you , 
And if he take you into trust. 

Will find you most exactly 3ust, 

228s Such as will punctually repay 
With double interest, and betray 
^INfot that I think those pantomimes, 
Who vary action with the times, 

Are less ingenious in their art, 

3290 Than those who dully act one part 
Or those who turn from side to side, 
More guilty than the wind and tide 
All countries are a wise man's home, 
And so are governments to some, 

129s Who change them for the same intrigues 
That statesmen use in breaking leagues , 
While others in old faiths and troths 
Look odd, as out of-fashioned clothes, 
And nastier in an old opinion, 

1300 Than those who never shift their linen 
Por true and faithful's sure to lose, 
Which way soever the game goes , 

And whether parties lose or win, 

Is always nicked, or else hedged in 
1305 While power usurped, like stolen delight, 
Is more bewitching than the right, 

And when the times begin to alter, 

ITone rise so high as from the halter 
And so we may, if we’ve but sense 
1310 To use the necessary means, 

And not your usual stratagems 
On on^ another, hghts, and dreams 
To stand on tenns as positive, 

As if we did not tafce> but give^ 
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1315 Set Tip tlie covenant on crutehes, 

’Gainst those who have ns m their clutches, 
And dream of pullmg churches down, 

Before we’re sure to prop our own, 

Your constant method of proceeding, 

1320 Without the carnal means of heeding, 

Who, ’twixfa your mward sense and outward, 
Are worse, than if y* had none, accoutred 
grant all courses are in vam, 

Unless we can get in again, 

132s The only way that ’s left us now, 

But all the difficulty’s, how? 

’Tis true we’ve money, th’ only power 
That all mankmd falls down before. 

Money that, like the swords of kings, 

1330 Is the last reason of all thmgi«^ 

And therefore need not doubt our play 
Has all advantages that way. 

As long as men have faith to sell, 

And meet with those that can pay well, 

1335 Whose half starved pride, and avarice, 

One church and state will not suffice 
T’ expose to sale, besides the wages 
Of stormg plagues to after ages 
Nor IS our money less ouir own 
1340 Than ’twas before we laid it down , 

For ’twill return, and turn t’ account. 

If we are brought in play upon’t, 

Or but, by casting knaves, get m, 

What power can hinder us to win? 

1345 We know the arts we used before, 

In peace and war, and somethmg more. 

And by th’ unfortunate events, 

Can mend our next esperiments , 
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For when we’re taken jnto iirust, 

1350 How easy are the wisest choused,^ 

Who see but th’ outsides of our-leats, 
And not their secret springs and weights ^ 
And, while they’re busy, at their ease, 
Can carry what designs we please?^ 

135s How easy is ’t to serve for agents, 

To prosecute our old engagements!- 
To keep the good old cause on foot. 

And present power from taking root, 
Inflame them both with false alarms 
1360 Of plots, and parties taking arms*. 

To keep the nation’s wounds too wide 
From healing up of side to side, 

Pi of ess the passionat’st concerns, 

For both their interests by turns, 

1365 The only way t’ improve our own, 

By dealing faithfully with none, 

As bowls run true, by being made 
On purpose false, and to be swayed. 

For if we should be true to either, 

1370 ’Twould turn us out of both together , 

And therefore have no other means 
To stand upon our own defence, 

But keeping up our ancient party 
In vigour, confident and hearty 
1375 To reconcile our late dissenters, 

Our brethren, though by other venters. 
Unite them, and their different maggots. 
As long and short sticks are in faggots, 
And make them join again as close, 

1380 As when they first began t’ espouse , 

Erect them into separate 

Hew Jewish tribes m church and state, 
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To 30m in iQiamage and commerce, 

And only ’mong themselves converse, 

385 And all that are not of their mind. 

Make enemies to all mankind 
Take all religions in, and stickle 
From conclave down to conventicle. 
Agreeing still or disagreeing, 

1390 According to the light m being, 

Sometimes for libeity of conscience, 

And spiritual misrule in one sense, 

But in another quite contrary, 

As dispensations chance to vary, 

1395 And stand for, as the times will bear it, 

All contradictions of the spirit 
Protect their emissaries, empowered 
To preach sedition and the word , 

And when they’re hampered by the laws, 

400 Belease the labourers for the cause, 

Amd turn the persecution back 
On those that made the first attack, 

To keep them equally in awe, 

For breaking, or maintaining law 
140S And when they have their fits too soon, 
Before the full tides of the moon, 

Put off their zeal t’ a fitter season 
For sowing faction in and treason, 

And keep them hooded, and their churches, 
J410 Like hawks, from baiting on their perches , 
That when the blessed time shall come 
Of quitting Babylon and Borne, 

They may be ready to restore 
Their own fifth monarchy once more 
141S Meanwhile be better armed to fence 
Against revolts of providence, 
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By watching narrowly, and snapping 
All blind sides of it, as they b&ppen 
Bor if success could make us saints, 

1420 Our rum turned us miscreants , 

A scandal that would fall too hard 
Upon a few, and unprepared 

‘ These are the courses we must run, 
Spite of our hearts, or be undone, 

425 And not to stand on terms and freaks, 
Before we have secured our necks, 

But do our work as out of sight, 

As stars by day, and suns by night. 
All hcence of the people own, 

1430 In opposition to the crown , 

And for the crown as fiercely side, 

The head and body to divide, 

The end of all we first designed. 

And all that yet remains behind 
143s Be sure to spare no pubhc rapine, 

On all emergencies that happen 
Bor ’tis as easy to supplant 
Authority, as men in want, 

As some of us, m trusts, have made 
1440 The one hand with the other trade , 
Gamed vastly by their jomt endeavour. 
The right a thief, the left receiver. 

And what the one, by tncks, forestalled, 
The other, by as sly, retailed 
1445 Bor gam has wonderful efiects 
T’ improve the factory of sects. 

The rule of faith m all professions, 

And great Diana of th' Ephesians , 
Whence turning of religion's made 
1450 The means to turn and wind a trade , 
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And thongli some change it for the worse, 
They put themselves into a course. 

And draw m store of customers. 

To thrive the better m commerce 
t4ss For all religions flock together. 

Like tame and wild fowl of a feather, 

To nab the itches of their sects. 

As jades do one another's necks 
Hence 'tis hypocrisy as well 
1460 Will serve t' improve a church, as zeal , 
As persecution, or promotion, 

Do equally advance devotion. 

‘ Let busmess, like ill watches, go 
Sometime too fast, sometime too slow, 

146s For things in order are put out 
So easy, ease itself will do't 
But when the feat's designed and meant, 
What miracle can bar th' event? 

For 'tis more easy to betray, 

1470 Than ruin any other way 

^All possible occasions start, 

The weightiest matters to divert , 

Obstruct, perplex, distract, entangle, 

And lay perpetual trams, to wrangle 
1475 But in affairs of less import, 

That neither do us good nor hurt, 

And they receive as little by. 

Out-fawn as much, and out-comply, 

And seem as scrupulously just, 

1480 To bait our hooks for greater trust 
But still be careful to cry down 
All public actions, though our own, 

The least miscarriage aggravate, 

And charge it all upon the state 
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148;, Express tlie horrid’st detestation, 

And pitj the distracted nation. 

Tell stories scandalous and false, 

I' th' proper language of cabals. 

Where all a subtle statesman says, 

1490 Is haK in words, and half in face , 

As Spaniards talk in dialogues 
Of heads and shoulders, nods and shrugs. 
Entrust it under solemn vows 
Of mum and silence, and the rose, 

1495 To be retailed again in whispers. 

For th’ easy credulous to disperse ’ 

Thus far the statesman — ^When a shout. 
Heard at a distance, put him out. 

And straight another, all aghast, 

1500 Hushed in with equal fear and haste, 

Who stared about, as pale as death. 

And for a while, as out of breath. 

Till, having gathered up his wits. 

He thus began his tale by fits 
150S ^That beastly rabble — that came down 
From all the garrets — the town 
And stalls, and shop-boards — in vast swarms, 
With new-chalked bills, and rusty arms. 

To cry the cause — up, heretofore, 

1530 And bawl the bishops — out of door , 

Are new drawn up — greater shoals. 

To roast — and broil us on the coals, 

And all the grandees — of our members 
Are carbonading — on the embers, 

ISIS Knights, citizens and burgesses — 

Held forth by rumps — of pigs and geese. 

That serve for characters — and badges 
To represent their pei^onages 
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Eacli bonfire is a funeral pile, 
zstto In wbicb they roast, and scorch, and broil, 
And every representative 
Have vowed to roast — and broil alive 
And ^tis a miracle we are not 
Already sacrificed incarnate. 

For while we wrangle here, and jar, 

We’re grillied all at Temple-bar, 

Some, on the sign-post of an alehouse, 

Hang in effigy, on the gallows, 

Made up of rags, to personate 
1530 Bespective officers of state , 

That, henceforth, they may stand reputed, 
Proscribed in law, and executed, 

And, while the work is carrying on, 

Be ready listed under Bun, 

IS35 That worthy patriot, once the bellow*?, 

And tinder-box, of all his fellows , 

The activ’st member of the five. 

As well as the most primitive, 

Who, for his faithful service then, 

1540 Is chosen for a fifth again 

For since the State has made a quint 

Of generals, he ’s lifted m ’t 

This worthy, as the world will say, 

Is paid m specie, his own way, 
xsio For, moulded to the life, in clouts 

Th have picked from dunghills hereabouts. 
He’s mounted on a hazel bavin 
A cropped malignant baker gave ’em. 

And to the largest bonfire nding, 

1550 Th’ have roasted Oook already, and Pride m 
On whom, in equipage and state, 

His scarecrow fellow-members wait, 

And march in order, two and two, 
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As at thanksgivings th’ used to do^ 
i5«s Each m a tattered talisman, 

Like vermin in effigy slam 

^But, what’s more dreadful than the rest, 
Those rumps are but the tail o’ th’ beast, 
Set up to popish engineers, 

1560 As by the crackers plainly appears , 

Eor none but jesuits have a mission 
To preach the faith with ammunition. 

And propagate the church with powder, 
Their founder was a blown-up soldier 
Since first they failed in their designs, 

To take in heaven by springing mines, 

And, with unanswerable barrels 
1370 Of gunpowder, dispute their quarrels, 

ITow take a course more practicable, 

By laying trains to fire the rabble. 

And blow us up, in th’ open streets. 
Disguised in rumps, like sambenites, 

1575 More like to ruin and confound, 

Than all their doctrines under ground 
‘ITor have they chosen rumps amiss, 

Eor symbols of state-mysteries , 

Though some suppose, ’twas but to shew 
tsBo How much they scorned the saints, the few, 
“Wlio, ’cause they’re wasted to the stumps, 
Are represented best by rumps 
But Jesuits have deeper reaches 
In all their politic fai^fetches > 
tss^ And from the Coptic priest, Kircherus, 

Bound out this mystic way to jeer us 
Eor, as th' Egyptians us’d by bees 
T’ express their antique Ptolemies, 

And by their stints, the swords they wore, 
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Because these subtle animals 

Bear all their interests m their tails, 

But -when they're once impaired in that, 

Are banished their well ordered state 
IS9S They thought all governments were best, 

By hieroglyphic rumps espressed 
‘For, as m bodies natural, 

The rump's the fundament of all, 

So, in a commonwealth or realm, 

1600 The government is called the helm , 

With which, like vessels under sail, 

They're turned and winded by the tail, 

The tail, which birds and fishes steer 
Their courses with, through sea and air, 

1605 To whom the rudder of the rump is 

The same thing with the stem and compass. 
This shows, how perfectly the rump 
And commonwealth in nature jump 
For as a fly that goes to bed, 

1610 Bests with his tail above his head, 

So, in this mongrel state of ours, 

The rabble are the supreme powers, 

That horsed us on their backs, to show us 
A jadish trick at last, and throw us 
1615 ‘The learned rabbins of the Jews 

Write, there's a bone, which they call Luez, 
r th' rump of man, of such a virtue, 

ISTo force in nature can do hurt to , 

And therefore, at the last great day, 

1620 All th' other members shall, they say, 

Spring out of this, as from a seed 
All sorts of vegetals proceed. 

From whence the learned sons of art, 

0 $ eacnim justly style that part 
1625 Then what can better represent. 
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Tuan this lump bone, the parliament *2 
That aftei several rude ejections, 

And as prodigious resurrections, 

With new reversions of nine lives, 

1630 Starts up, and, like a cat, revives ? 

But now, alas ^ they ^re all expired, 

And th* house, as well as members, fired, 
Consumed in kennels by the rout, 

With which they other fires put out, 

2635 Condemned t’ ungoverning distress. 

And paltry private wretchedness , 

Worse than the devil to privation, 

Beyond all hopes of restoration , 

And parted, like the body and soul, 

3640 Prom all dommion and control 
We, who could lately, with a look, 

Enact, establish, or revoke. 

Whose arbitrary nods gave law, 

And frowns kept multitudes in awe, 
a$45 Before the bluster of whose huff. 

All hats, as in a storm, flew off, 

Adored and bowed to by the great, 

Down to the footman and valet , 

Had more bent knees than chapel-mats, 
1650 And prayers than the crowns of hats. 
Shall now be scorned as wretchedly, 

Eor rum's just as low as high, 

Which might be suffered were it all 
The horror that attends our fall 
2655 Eor some of us have scores more large 
Than heads and quarters can discharge, 
And others, who, by restless scraping, 

With public fraiyds, and private rapine, 
Have mighty heaps of wealth amassed, 
Wnnld lav down all at last , 
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And, to be but undone, entail 
Tbeir vessels on perpetual 331!, 

And bless tbe devil to let them farms 
Of forfeit souls on no worse terms ’ 

1660 This said, a near and louder shout 
Put all th' assembly to the rout, 

Who now began t^ outrun their fear, 

As horses do, from those they bear, 

But crowded on with so much haste, 

1670 Until th’ had blocked the passage fast, 

And barricadoed it with haunches 
Of outward men, and bulks and paunches. 
That with their shoulders strove to squeeze, 
And rather save a crippled piece 
1675 Of all their crushed and broken members, 
Than have them grillied on the embers, 
Still pressing on with heavy packs 
Of one another on their backs. 

The van-guard could no longer bear 
3:680 The charges of the forlorn rear, 

But, borne down headlong by the rout 
Were trampled sorely under foot , 

Yet nothing proved so formidable. 

As th’ horrid cookery of the rabble, 

168s And fear, that keeps all feeling out. 

As lesser pains are by the gout, 

Believed ’'em with a fresh supply 
Of rallied force, enough to fly, 

And beat a Tuscan running horse, 

1690 Whose jockey-rider is all spurs 
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PART III -CANTO III 

THE ARGtTMENT 

The hmgTbt and squire s prodigious flight 
To quit th enchanted bower by night 
Se plods to turn his amorous suit, 

T a plea in law, and pi osemte 
Repairs to counsel, to admse 
Bout managing the enterprise 
But flrst resolves to try by letter. 

And one more fair address, to get her 

W HO would believe wbat strange bugbears 
Mankind create^ itself, of fears, 

That spring, like fern, that insect weed, 
Equivocally, without seed, 

5 And have no possible foundation, 

But merely in th’ imagination? 

And yet can do more dreadful feats 
Than hags, with all their imps and teats , 
Make more bewitch and haunt themselves, 
lo Than all their nurseries of elves 
Eor fear does things so like a witch, 

’Tis hard t* unriddle which is which, 

Sets up communities of senses, 

To chop and change intelligences, 

15 As Rosicrucian virtuosos 
Can see with ears, and hear with noses, 
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And when they neither see nor hear, 

Have more than both supplied by fear, 
That makes them in the dark see visions, 
20 And hag themselves with apparitions, 

And when their eyes discover least, 

Discern the subtlest objects best , 

Do thmgs not contrary alone, 

To th* course of nature, but its own, 

25 The courage of the bravest daunt, 

And turn poltroons as valiant 
For men as resolute appear 
With too much, as too little fear. 

And, when they’re out of hopes of fiying, 
30 Will run away from death, by dying , 

Or turn agam to stand it out, 

And those they fled, like lions, rout 
This HudiDras had proved too true, 
Who, by the furies, left perdue, 

35 And haunted with detachments, sent 
From Marshal Legion’s regiment, 

Was by a fiend, as counterfeit, 

Relieved and rescued with a cheat, 

When nothmg but himself, and fear, 

40 Was both the imps and conjurer. 

As by the rules 0’ th’ virtuosi, 

It follows in due form of poesie 

Disguised in all the masks of night, 

We left our champion on his flight, 

45 At blindman’s buff, to grope his way, 

In equal fear of night and day. 

Who took his dark and desperate course, 
He knew no better than his hqrse. 

And by an unknown devil led, 

50 He knew as little, whither, fled, 
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He never was in greater need, 

Hor less capacity of speed , 

Disabled, both in man and beast, 

To fly and run away, his best , 
ss To keep the enemy, and fear. 

From equal falling on his rear 

And though with kicks and bangs he plied 

The further and the nearer side , 

As seamen ride with all their force, 

6o And tug as if they rowed the horse. 

And when the hackney sails more swift, 
Believe they lag, or run a-drift , 

So, though he posted e’er so fast, 

His fear was greater than his haste 
6s For fear, though fleeter than the wind, 
Believes ’tis always left behind 
But when the morn began t’ appear, 

And shift t’ another scene his fear, 

He found his new officious shade, 

70 That came so timely to his aid, 

And forced him from the foe t’ escape, 

Had turned itself to Balpho’s shape, 

So like in person, garb, and pitch, 

'Twas hard t’ interpret which was which 
7S For Balpho had no sooner told 
The lady all he had t’ unfold, 

But she conveyed him out of sight, 

To entertam the approaching knight. 

And while he gave himself diversion, 

8p T’ accommodate his beast and person, 

And put his beard into a posture 
At best advantage to accost her, 

She ordered th’ antimasquerade, 

For his reception, aforesaid 
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85 But when the ceremony was done, 

The lights put out, the furies gone, 

Amd Hudibras, among the rest, 

Conveyed away, as Balpho guessed. 

The wretched caitiff, all alone, 

90 As he believed, began to moan, 

And tell his story to himself, 

The knight mistook him for an elf, 

And did so still, till he began 
To scruple at Balph’s outward man, 

93 And thought, because they oft agreed 
T^ appear in one another’s stead, 

And act the samt’s and devil’s part. 

With undistinguishable art, 

They might have done so now, perhaps, 
loo And put on one another’s shapes. 

And, therefore, to resolve the doubt, 

He stared upon him, and cried out, 

‘What art? My squire, or that bold sprite 
That took his place and shape to-night ? 

105 Some busy independent pug, 

Betainer to his synagogue?’ 

‘ Alas * ’ quoth he, ‘ I ’m none of those 
Your bosom friends, as you suppose, 

But Balph himself, your trusty squire, 

110 Wh’ has dragged your dunship out o’ th’ mire, 
And from th’ enchantments of a widow, 

Wh’ had turned you int’ a beast, have freed you, 
And, though a prisoner of war. 

Have brought you safe, where now you are, 

115 Which you would gratefully repay, 

Your constant presbytenan way’ 

' That ’s stranger,’ quoth the knight, ‘ and stranger , 
Who gave thee notice of my danger ? ’ 
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Quoth he, ^Th* infernal conjurer 
t2o Pursued, and took me prisoner , 

And, knowmg you were hereabout, 

Brought me along to find you out, 

Where I, in hugger-mugger hid, 

Have noted all they said or did 
laj Amd, though they lay to him the pageant, 

I did not see him, nor his agent, 

Who played then sorceries out of sight, 

T’ avoid a fieicer second fight ’ 

‘But didst thou see no devils then?’ 

‘ 'Not one,’ quoth he, ^ but carnal men, 

A little worse than fiends m hell. 

And that she devil Jezebel, 

That laughed and tee-heed with derision, 

To see them take your deposition ’ 

T^s ‘What then,’ quoth Hudibras, ‘was he 
Thc«t played the devil to examine me?’ 

‘A rallying weaver in the town, 

That did it in a parson’s gown 
Whom all the parish takes for gifted, 

T40 But, for my part, I ne’er believed it 
In which you told them all your feats. 

Your conscientious frauds and cheats , 

Denied your whipping, and confessed 
The naked truth of all the rest, 

14s More plainly than the reverend writer 
That to our churches veiled his mitre, 

All which they take in black and white. 

And cudgelled me to underwrite’ 

‘What made thee, when they all were gone, 
ISO And none but thou and I alone. 

To act the devil, and forbear 
To lid me of my hellish fear?’ 
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Quoth he, knew your constant rate, 
And frame of spirit too obstinate 
155 To be by me prevailed upon, 

With any motives of my own, 

And therefore strove to counterfeit 
The devil a while, to nick your wit, 

The devil, that is your constant crony, 
i6o That only can prevail upon ye. 

Else we might still have been disputing, 
And they with weighty drubs confutmg’ 
The knight, who now began to find 
They’d left the enemy behind, 

165 And saw no farther harm remain. 

But feeble weariness and pain, 

Perceived, by losing of their way, 

Th’ had gained th’ advantage of the day, 
And, by declining of the road, 

J70 They had, by chance, their rear made good , 
He ventured to dismiss his fear, 

That parting ’s wont to rant and tear. 

And give the desperat’st attack 
To danger still behind its back 
17^ For having paused to recollect, 

And on his past success reflect, 

T’ examine and consider why. 

And whence, and how, he came to fly, 

And when no devil had appeared, 

180 What else it could be said he feared, 

It put hnn in so fierce a rage, 

He once resolved to re engage , 

Tossed, like a football, back again 
With shame, and vengeance, and disdam 
185 Quoth he, *It Was thy cowardice, 

That made me from this leaguer rise, 
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And wlien I’d half -reduced the place, 

To quit it infamously base, 

Was better covered by the new 
390 Arrived detachment, than I knew , 

To slight my new acquests, and run, 
Yictonously, from battles won , 

And, reckoning all I gained or lost. 

To sell them cheaper than they cost , 

19s To make me put myseK to flight, 

And, conquering, run away by night. 

To drag me out, which th’ haughty foe 
Durst never have presumed to do, 

To mount me in the dark, by force, 

200 Upon the bare ridge of my horse, 

Exposed in querpo to their rage, 

Without my arms and equipage , 

Lest, if they ventured to pursue, 

I might the unequal fight renew , 

205 And, to preserve thy outward man. 

Assumed my place, and led the van ’ 

^All this,’ quoth Kalph, ‘I did, ’tis true, 

Not to preserve myself, but you 
You, who were damned to baser drubs 
210 Than wretches feel in powdering tubs, 

To mount two-wheeled carroches, worse 
Than managing a wooden horse. 

Dragged out through straiter holes by th’ ears, 
Erased, or couped for perjurers, 

2TS Who, though th’ attempt had proved in vain, 
Had had no reason to complain, 

But, since it prospered, ’tis unhandsome 
To blame the hand that paid your ransom. 
And rescued your obnoxious bones 
220 Erom unavoidable battoons 
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The enemy was reinforced, 

And we disabled and unhorsed, 

Disarmed, unqualified for fight. 

And no way left but hasty flight, 

325 Which, though as desperate in th’ attempt, 
Has given you freedom to condemn ’t 
But were our bones in fit condition 
To reinforce the expedition 
’Tis now unseasonable and vain, 

23D To think of fallmg on again 
Ho martial project to surprise 
Can ever be attempted twice, 

Hor cast design serve afterwards. 

As gamesters tear their losing cards 
23s Beside, our bangs of man and beast 
Are fit for nothing now but rest, 

And for a while will not be able 
To rally, and prove serviceable 
And therefore I, with reason, chose 
240 This stratagem to amuse our foes, 

To make an honourable retreat, 

And waive a total sure defeat 
For those that fly may fight again, 

Which he can never do that’s slam 
245 Hence timely runnmg ’s no mean part 
Of conduct, in the martial art. 

By which some glorious feats achieve, 

As citizens by breaking thrive, 

And cannons conquer armies, while 
250 They seem to draw off and recoil , 

Is held the gallant’ st course, and bravest, 
To great exploits, as well as safest, 

That spares th’ expense of time and pains, 
And dangerous beating out of brains. 
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2jS And, m tlie end, prevails as certain 
As those that never trust to fortune, 

But make their fear do execution 
Beyond the stoutest resolution, 

As earthquakes kill without a blow, 

260 And, only trembling, overthrow 

If th’ ancients crowned then bravest men 
That only saved a citizen. 

What victory could e*er be won, 

If every one would save but one ? 

265 Or fight endangered to be lost. 

Where all resolve to save the most? 

By this means, when a battle ’s won, 

The war’s as far from being done, 

For those that save themselves and fly, 

270 Go halves, at least, 1’ th’ victory , 

And sometime, when the loss is small, 

And danger great, they challenge all, 

Print new additions to their feats, 

And emendations in gazettes, 

275 And when, for furious haste to run, 

They durst not stay to fire a gun, 

Have done ’t with bonfires, and at home 
Made squibs and crackers overcome , 

To set the rabble on a flame, 

280 And keep their governors from blame, 

Disperse the news the pulpit tells, 

Confirmed with fireworks and with bells, 

And, though reduced to that extreme, 

They have been torced to sing Te Devm , 

285 Yet, with religious blasphemy, 

By flattering heaven with a lie, 

And, for their beating, giving thanks, 

Th’ have raised recruits, and filled their banks, 
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For those ^ho run from th’ enemy, 

290 Engage them equally to fly , 

And when the fight becomes a chace, 

Those win the day that win the race, 

And that which would not pass in fights, 
Has done the feat with easy flights , 

29;, Becovered many a desperate campaign 

With Bourdeaux, Burgundy, and Champaign, 
Bestored the faintmg high and might}, 

With brandy- wine, and aqua-vitse, 

And made them stoutly oyercome 
^00 With bacrack, hoccamore, and mum , 

With th’ uncontrolled decrees of fate 
To victory necessitate , 

With which, although they run 01 burn, 
They unavoidably return, 
jos Or else their sultan populaces 

Still strangle all their routed bassas * 

Quoth Hudibras, understand 
What fights thou meanest at sea and land, 
And who those were that run awa}, 

310 And yet gave out th’ had won the day , 
Although the rabble souced them for 
O^er head and ears, in mud and dirt 
'Tis true our modern way of war 
Is grown more politic by far, 

310 But not so resolute and bold, 
iN’or tied to honour, as the old 
For now they laugh at giving battle, 

Unless it be to herds of cattle, 

Or fighting convoys of provision, 

320 The whole design 0' the expedition. 

And not with downright blows to rout 
The enemy, but eat them out 
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As fighting, in all beasts of prey, 

And eating, are performed one way, 

3'>s To give defiance to their teeth. 

And fight their stubborn guts to death. 

And those achieve the highest renown, 

That bring the other stomachs down 
There's now no fear of wounds nor maiming, 
330 All dangers are 1 educed to famine, 

And feats of arms to plot, design, 

Surprise, and stratagem, and mine, 

But have no need nor use of couiage, 

Unless it be for glory, or forage 
335 For if they fight 'tis but by chance, 

When one side venturing to advance, 

And come uncivilly too neai, 

Are charged unmercifully 1' th' rear. 

And forced, with terrible resistance, 

340 To keep hereafter at a distance, 

To pick out ground t' encamp upon. 

Where store of largest rivers run. 

That serve, instead of peaceful barriers, 

To part th' engagements of their warriors, 

345 Where both from side to side may skip. 

And only encounter at bo-peep 

For men are found the stouter-hearted, 

The certamer they're to be parted. 

And therefore post themselves in bogs, 

350 As th' ancient mice attacked the frogs, 

And made their mortal enemy, 

The water rat, their strict ally 

For 'tis not now who's stout and bold? 

But who bears hunger best, and cold? 

355 And he 's approved the most deserving. 

Who longest can hold out at starving, 
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And he that routs most pigs and cows, 

The formidablest man of prowess 
So th' emperor Caligula, 

360 That triumphed o’er the British sea, 

Took crabs and oysters prisoners, 

And lobsters, ’stead of cuirasiers. 

Engaged his legions in fierce bustles, 

With periwinkles, prawns, and muscles, 

365 An d led his troops with furious gallops, 

To chaige whole regiments of scallops, 

Kot like their ancient way of war, 

To wait on his triumphal car. 

But when he went to dme or sup, 

370 More bravely ate his captives up, 

And left all war, by his example, 

Reduced to vict’ling of a camp well ’ 

Quoth Ralph, ^By all that you have said. 
And twice as much that I could add, 

375 ’Tis plain you cannot now do woise 
Than take this out of fashioned couise. 

To hope, by stratagem, to woo her, 

Or waging battle to subdue her, 

Though some have done it in romances, 

380 And banged them into amorous fancies 
As those who won the Amazons, 

By wanton drubbing of their bones , 

And stout Rinaldo gained his bride 
By courting of her back and side 
3S5 But since these times and feats are over, 
They are not for a modern lover, 

When mistresses are too cross grained, 

By such addresses to be gained, 

And if they were, would have it out 
^90 With many another kind of bout 
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Therefore I hold no course s' infeasible, 

As this of foice, to win the Jezebel, 

To storm her heart by th' antique charms 
Of ladies errant, foice of arms, 

395 But rather strive by law to win her, 

And try the title you have in her 
Your case is clear, you have her word, 

And me to witness the accoid. 

Besides two more of her retinue 
400 To testify what passed between you , 

More probable, and like to hold, 

Than hand, 01 seal, or bieakmg gold. 

For which so many that renounced 
Their plighted contracts, have been trounced, 
405 And bills upon record been found. 

That forced the ladies to compound, 

Amd that, unless I miss the matter. 

Is all the business you look after 
Besides, encounters at the bar 
410 Are braver now than those m war. 

In which the law does execution, 

With less disorder and confusion, 

Has more of honour in't, some hold, 

Hot like the new way, but the old, 

415 When those the pen had drawn together, 
Decided quarrels with the feather, 

And winged arrows killed as dead, 

And more than bullets now of lead 
So all their combats now, as then, 

420 Are managed chiedy by the pen , 

That does the feat, with braver vigours, 

In words at length, as well as figures, 

Is judge of all the world performs 
In voluntary feats of arms, 
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425 And whatsoe’er ’g achieved m fight, 
Determines which is wrong or right 
For whether you prevail, or lose. 

All must be tried there m the close. 

And therefore ’tis not wise to shun 
430 What you must trust to ere ye ’ve done 
The law, that settles all you do, 

And marries where you did but woo, 
That makes the most perfidious lover, 

A lady, that’s as false, recover, 

435 And if it judge upon your side. 

Will soon extend her for your bride. 

And put hei person, goods, or lands, 

Or which you like best, int’ your hands 
For law’s the wisdom of all ages, 

440 And managed by the ablest sages, 

Who, though their business at the bar 
Be but a kind of civil war, 

In which th’ engage with fiercer dudgeons 
Than e’er the Grecians did, and Trojans, 
445 They never manage the contest 
T’ impair their public interest, 

Or by their controversies lessen 
The dignity of their profession 
liTot hke us brethren, who divide 
450 Our common wealth, the cause, and side , 
And though we’re all as near of k mdred 
As th’ outward man is to the inward, 

We agree in nothing, but to wrangle 
About the slightest fingle-fangle, 

455 While lawyers have more sober sense, 
Than t’ argue at their own expense. 

But make their best advantages 
Of others’ quarrels, like the Swiss, 
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And out of foreign oontroyersies, 

460 By aiding botli sides, fill their purses , 

But have no interest m the cause 
For which th’ engage, and wage the laws, 
Nor further prospect than their pay, 
Whether they lose or win the day 
465 And though th’ abounded in all ages. 

With sundry learned clerks and sages. 
Though all their business be dispute, 
Which way they canvass every suit, 

Th’ have no disputes about then art, 

470 Nor in polemics controvert , 

While all professions else are found 
With nothing but disputes t^ abound 
Divines of all sorts, and physicians, 
Philosophers, mathematicians , 

47S The Galenist, and Paracelsian, 

Condemn the way each other deals in, 
Anatomists dissect and mangle. 

To cut themselves out work to wrangle, 
Astrologers dispute their dreams, 

480 That m their sleeps they talk of schemes , 
And heralds stickle who got who. 

So many bundled years ago 

But lawyers are too wise a nation 

T' expose their trade to disputation, 

48s Or make the busy rabble judges 

Of all their secret piques and grudges, 

In which, whoever wins the day, 

The whole profession’s sure to pay 
Beside, no mountebanks, nor cheats, 

490 Dare undertake to do their feats, 

When in all other sciences 

They swarm like insects, and increase 
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For what bigot durst ever draw. 

By inward light, a deed m law'^ 

^95 Or could hold forth, by revelation, 

An answer to a declaration? 

For those that meddle with their tools, 

Will cut their fingers, if they're fools 
And if you follow their advice, 
oo In bills, and answers, and replies, 

They 11 write a love-letter in chancery, 

Shall bring her upon oath to answer ye, 

And soon reduce her to b' your wife, 

Or make her weary of her life ' 

505 The knight, who used with tricks and shifts 
To edify by Balpho's gifts 
But in appearance cried him down, 

To make them better seem his own, 

All plagiaries' constant course 
^To Of sinking, when they take a purse, 

Besolved to follow his advice, 

But kept it from him by disguise , 

And, after stubborn contradiction, 

To counterfeit his own conviction, 

^xs And, by transition, fall upon 
The resolution as his own 

Quoth he, ‘This gambol thou advisest 
Is, of all others, the unwisest, 

For, if I think by law to gam her, 

There's nothing sillier nor vamer 
*Tis but to hazard my pretence, 

W’here nothing's certam but th' expense, 

To act against myself, and traverse 
My suit and title to her favours, 

^25 And if she should, which heaven forbid ^ 
O’erthrow me, as the fiddler did, 
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WEat after course have I to take, 

’Gainst losing all I have at stake ? 

He that with injury is grieved, 

530 And goes to law to be relieved, 

Is silher than a sottish chouse, 

Who, when a thief has robbed his house, 
Applies himself to cunning men. 

To help him to his goods again, 

535 When all he can expect to gam. 

Is but to squander more in vain 
And yet I have no other way, 

But IS as difficult to play 
For to reduce her, by main force 
S40 Is now m vain , by fair means, worse , 
But worst of all to give her over, 

Till she’s as despeiate to recover 
For bad games are thrown up too soon. 
Until they’re never to be won, 

S45 But since I have no other course. 

But IS as bad t’ attempt, or worse, 

He that complies against his will, 

Is of his own opmion still. 

Which he may adhere to, yet disown, 

550 For reasons to himself best known , 

But ’tis not to b’ avoided now. 

For Sidrophel resolves to sue , 

Whom I must answer, or begin. 
Inevitably, first with him, 

555 For I ’ve received advertisement, 

By times enough, of his mtent. 

And knowing he that first complains 
Th’ advantage of the business gains, 

For courts of justice understand 
s 6 oThe plaintiff to be eldest hand, 
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■Wlio what he pleases may aver. 

The other nothing till he swear. 

Is freely admitted to all grace, 

And lawful favour, by his place , 

565 And, for his bringing custom in, 

Has all advantages to win 
I, who resolve to oversee 
Ho lucky opportunity, 

Will go to counsel, to advise 
570 Which way t’ encounter or surprise, 

And, after long consideration, 

Have found out one to fit th’ occasion, 
Most apt for what I have to do, 

As counsellor, and justice too ' 

575 And truly so, no doubt, he was, 

A lawyer fit for such a case, 

An old dull sot, who told the clock, 

For many years at Bridewell dock, 

At Westminster, and Hickses hall, 

80 And hicmm doctius played in all , 

Where in all governments and times, 

H^ had been both friend and foe to crimes, 
And used two equal ways of gaming, 

By hindering justice or mamtammg 
585 To many gave privilege, 

And whipped, for want of quarterage , 
Cartloads of bawds to prison sent, 

For being behind a fortnight^s rent, 

And many a trusty pnnp and crony 
590 To Puddle-dock, for want of money 
Engaged the constable to seize 
All those that would not break the peace, 
Hor give him back his own foul words, 
Though sometimes commoners, or lords, 
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S9S And kept 'em prisoners of conrse, 

For being sober at ill bouis^ 

That in the morning he might free. 

Or bind 'em over for his fee^ 

Made monsters fine, and puppet-plays, 

600 For leave to practise in their ways , 

Farmed out all cheats, and went a share 
With th’ headborough and scavenger, 

And made the dirt 1' th' streets compouna. 
For taking up the public ground, 

605 The kennel, and the king’s highway. 

For being unmolested, pay , 

Let out the stocks and whipping-post, 

And cage to those that gave him most , 
Imposed a tax on bakers’ ears, 

6 o And for false weights on chandelers , 

Made victuallers and vintners fine 
For arbitrary ale and wine, 

But was a kind and constant friend 
To all that regularly offend, 

6t5 As residentiary bawds, 

And brokers that receive stol’n goods. 
That cheat in lawful mysteries, 

And pay church duties, and his fees , 

But was implacable and awkwaid, 

£>20 To all that interloped and hawkered 

To this brave man the knight repairs 
For counsel in his law affairs, 

And found him mounted in his pew, 

With books and money placed, for show, 
62s Like nest eggs to make clients lay. 

And for his false opinion pay 
To whom the knight, with comely grace, 
Put off his hat, to put his case, 
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WRich he as proudly entertained, 

6^0 As tb.’ other courteously strained , 

And, to assure him ’twas not that 
He looked for, bid him put on ’s hat 
Quoth he, ^ There is one Sidrophel 
Whom I have cadgelled* — Wery well' — 

635 ‘ And now he brags t' have beaten me ' — 

^Better, and better still,’ quoth he — 

And vows to stick me to a wall, 

Where 'er he meets me ’ — ‘ Best of all ’ — 

* ’Tis true the knave has taken ’s oath 
640 That I robbed him ’ — ‘ Well done, in troth ’ — 

* When h’ has confessed he stole my cloak, 

And picked my fob, and what he took. 

Which was the cause that made me bang him, 
And take my goods again’ — * Marry, hang him’ — 

645 ‘ITow, whether I should beforehand, 

Swear he robbed meV — ‘I imderstand’ — 

^Or bung my action of conversion 

And trover for my goods ? ’ — ‘ Ah, whoreson * ’ — 

‘ Or, if ’tis better to endite, 

630 And bring him to his tiial 2 ’ — ‘ Eight ’ — 
‘Prevent what he designs to do, 

And swear for th’ state against himl’ — ‘True’ — 
‘Or whether he that is defendant, 

In this case, has the better end on’t, 

63S Who, putting in a new cross bill, 

May traverse the action ? ’ — ‘ Better still ’ 

‘Then there’s a lady too’ — ‘Ay, marry’ — 
‘That’s easily proved accessary^ 

A widow, who by solemn vows, 

660 Contracted to me for my spouse, 

Combined with him to break her word, 

And has abetted all’ — ‘Good Lord!’ — 
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^Suborned th’ aforesaid Sidropbel 
To tamper with the devil of hell, 

66j Who put m' into a horrid fear, 

Fear of my life ' — ‘ Make that appear ' — 
‘Made an assault with fiends and men 
Upon my body’ — ‘Good again’ — 

‘And kept me in a deadly fright, 

670 And false imprisonment, all night 

Meanwhile they robbed me, and my horse, 
And stole my saddle ’ — ‘ Worse and worse ’ 
‘And made me mount upon the bare ridge 
T’ avoid a wretcheder miscarriage ’ 

675 ‘Sir,’ quoth the lawyer, ‘not to flatter ye, 
You have as good and fair a battery 
As heait can wish and need not shamo 
The proudest man alive to claim 
For if th’ have used you as you say, 

680 Many, quoth I, God give you joy , 

I would it were my case, I’d give 
More than I’ll say, or you’ll believe 
I would so trounce her, and her purse, 

I ’d make her kneel for bett’r or worse , 

685 For matrimony, and hanging heie. 

Both go by destiny so clear. 

That you as sure may pick and choose, 

As cross I win, and pile you lose 
As if I durst, I would advance 
690 As much in ready maintenance, 

As upon any case I’ve known, 

But we that practice dare not own 

The law severely contrabands 

Our taking business off men’s hands , 

69s ’Tis common barratry, that bears 

Point blank an action ’gainst our ears. 
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And crops tiiein till there is not leather, 

To stick a pm in left of either^ 

For which some do the summer sault, 

,oo And o’ei the bar, hke tumblers, vault 
But you may swear at any rate, 

Things not in nature for the state, 

For in all courts of justice here 
A witness is not said to swear, 

705 But make oath, that is m plain terms, 

To forge whatever he affirms ' 

‘I thank you/ quoth the knight, for that, 
Because 'tis to my purpose pat ' 

^ For justice, though she "s pamted blind, 

710 Is to the weaker side inclined, 

Like charity, else right and wrong 
Could never hold it out so long, 

And, like blind fortune, with a sleight, 

Convey men’s interest, and right, 

715 From Stiles’s pocket mto Kokes’s, 

As easily as hocus pocus , 

Plays fast and loose, makes men obnoxious, 
And clear again, like htccius docUus 
Then whether you would take her life, 

720 Or but recover her for your wife, 

Or be content with what she has, 

And let all other matters pass, 

The busmess to the law ’s alone , 

The proof is all it looks upon, 

725 And you can want no witnesses. 

To swear to anythmg you please, 

That hardly get their mere e:^enses 
By th’ labour of their consciences, 

Or letting out, to hire, their ears 
730 To affidavit customers, 
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At inconsiderable values, 

To serve for jurymen or tales, 

Although retained in th' hardest matters 
Of trustees and administrators ’ 

733 ‘ For that,’ quoth he, ^ let me alone , 

W’ have stoie of such, and all our own, 

Bred up and tutored by our teachers, 

Th’ ablest of conscience-sti etchers ’ 

‘That’s well,’ quoth he, ‘but I should gues 
7^0 By weighing all advantages, 

Youi suiest way is first to pitch 
On Bongey tor a water witch. 

And when y’ have hanged the conjurei, 

Y’ have time enough to deal with her 
745 In th’ inteiim spare for no tiepans 
To draw hei neck into the banns, 

Ply her with love-letters and billets. 

And bait ’em well for quiiks and q iillets, 
With trains t’ inveigle, and surprise 
7oo Her heedless answers and replies , 

As if she miss the mouse-trap line-^, 

They ’ll serve for other by-designs , 

And make an artist understand, 

To copy out her seal, or hand , 

755 Or find void places in the paper. 

To steal in something to entrap her. 

Till, with her worldly goods, and body, 

Spite of hei heart, she has endowed }e 
Betain all sorts of witnesses, 

760 That ply 1’ th’ Temple, under trees, 

Or walk the round, with knights o’ th’ posts, 
About the cross legged knights, their hosts, 

Or wait for customers between 
The pillar rows in Lincoln’s inn , 
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765 Wliere vouclieis, forgers, common-bail, 

And affidavit-men ne^er fail 
T' expose to sale all sorts of oaths, 

According to their ears and clothes, 

Then only necessary tools, 

770 Besides the Gospel, and their souls , 

And when y are furnished with all purveys, 

I shall be ready at your service ’ 

‘ I would not give,’ quoth Hudibras, 

* A straw to understand a case, 

^73 Without the admirable skill 
To wind and manage it at will, 

To veer, and tack, and steer a cause, 

Against the weather-gage of laws. 

And ring the changes upon cases, 

780 As plain as noses upon faces, 

As you have well instructed me, 

Bor which y’ have earned, — here ’tis , — joxxs fee 
I long to piactise your advice, 

And try the subtle artifice , 

78S To bait a letter, as you bid ’ — 

As, not long after, thus he did. 

For, having pumped up all his wit, 

And hum’d upon it, thus he writ 
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I WHO was once as great as Caesar, 

Am now reduced to Hebuchadnezzar , 

And from as famed a conqueror, 

As ever took degree m war, 

5 Or did ins exeicise m battle, 

you turned out to grass witk cattle 
Bor since I am denied access 
To all my earthly happiness, 

Am fallen from the paradise 
lo Of your good graces, and fair eyes , 

Lost to the world, and you, I ^m sent 
To everlasting banishment. 

Where all the hopes I had t* have won 
Your heart, being dashed, will break my own 
lo Yet if you were not so severe 
To pass your doom before you hear. 

You'd find, upon my just defence, 

How much y have wronged my innocence 
That once I made a vow to you, 
ao Which yet is unperformed, 'tis true, 

But not because it is unpaid 
'Tis violated, though delayed 
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Or if it were, it is no fault 
Bo heinous, as you ’d have it thought , 

23 To undergo the loss of ears, 

Like vulgar hackney perjurers, 

For there a difference in the case, 
Between the noble and the base, 

Who always are observed t' have done t; 
30 Upon as different an account , 

The one for great and weighty cause, 

To salve in honour ugly flaws, 

For none are like to do it soonei 
Than those who ’re nicest of then honoui 
The other, for base gam and pay. 
Forswear and perjure by the day. 

And make th’ exposing and retailing 
Then souls and consciences a calling 
It IS no scandal, noi aspersion, 

40 Upon a great and noble person, 

To say, he naturally abhorred 
Th’ old fashioned trick to keep his word, 
Though ’tis perfidiousness and shame 
In meaner men, to do the same 
45 For to be able to forget, 

Is found more useful to the great 
Than gout, or deafness, or bad eyes 
To make ’em pass for wondrous wise 
But though the law, on perjurers, 
ao Inflicts the forfeiture of ears. 

It IS not just, that does exempt 
The guilty, and pumsh the innocent. 

To make the ears repair the wrong 
Committed by th’ ungovemed tongue , 

55 And when one member is forsworn. 
Another to be cropped or torn 
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And if you should, as you design. 

By course of law, recover mine, 

You’re like, if you consider right, 

6o To gam but little honour by ’t 
For he that for his lady’s sake 
Lays down his life, or limbs at stake, 

Does not so much deserve her favour, 

As he that pawns his soul to have her 
63 This y have acknowledged I have done, 
Although you now disdain to own , 

But sentence what you rather ought 
T’ esteem good service than a fault 
Besides, oaths are not bound to bear 
70 That literal sense the words infer, 

But, by the practice of the age, 

Are to be judged how far th’ engage , 

And wheie the sense by custom ’s checked, 
Aie found void, and of none effect, 

75 For no man takes or keeps a vow, 

But just as he sees others do , 

!N'or are they obliged to be so brittle, 

As not to yield and bow a little 
For as best tempered blades are found, 

80 Before they break, to bend quite round , 

So truest oaths are still most tough. 

And, though they bow, are breaking proof 
Then wherefoie should they not b’ allowed 
In love a greater latitude? 

8s For as the law of arms approves 
All ways to conquest, so should love’s, 

And not be tied to true or false, 

But make that justest that J)revails 
For how can that whidh is above 
90 All empire, high and mighty love, 
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Submit its great prerogative. 

To any other power alive? 

Shall love, that to no crown gives place, 
Become the subject of a case? 

93 The fundamental law of nature 
Be over ruled by those made aftei ? 
Commit the censure of its cause 
To any, but its own great laws 1 
Love, that’s the woild’s preseivative, 

TOO That keeps all souls of things alive, 
Controls the mighty power of fate. 

And gives mankind a longer date , 

The life of nature, that restores 
As fast as time and death devouis, 

105 To whose free gift the world does owe 
lllot only earth, but heaven too 
For love ’s the only tiade that ’s driven, 
The mterest of state m heaven, 

Which nothing but the soul of man 
1X0 Is capable to entertam 

For what can earth produce, but love. 

To represent the joys above? 

Or who but lovers can converse, 

Like angels, by the eye-discourse? 

1X5 Address, and compliment by vision, 

Make love, and court by intuition? 

And bum in amorous flames as fierce 
As those celestial ministers? 

Then how can any thing offend,i 
120 In order to so great an end ? 

Or heaven itself a sin resent, 

That for its own supply was meant? 
That merits, in a kind mistake, 

A pardon for th’ offence’s sake? 
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I s Or if it did not, but the cause 
Were left to th’ injury of laws, 

What tyranny can disapprove 
There should be equity in love? 

For laws, that are inanimate, 

1^0 And feel no sense of love or hate, 

That have no passion of their own, 

Noi pity to be wrought upon. 

Are only proper to mflict 
Bevenge on criminals as strict 
13s But to have power to forgive, 

Is empire and prerogative, 

And ’tis in crowns a nobler gem 
To grant a pardon, than condemn 
Then, since so few do what they ought, 

140 Tis great t’ indulge a well-meant fault , 
For why should he who made address, 

All humble ways, without success. 

And met with nothing in return 
But insolence, afEronts, and scorn 
45 Not strive by wit to countermine, 

And bravely carry his design? 

He who was used so unlike a soldiei, 
Blown up with philtres of love-powdei , 

And after letting blood, and purging, 

150 Condemned to voluntary scourging , 

Alarmed with many a horrid fright, 

And clawed by goblins in the night, 
Insulted on, leviled and jeered, 

With rude invasion of his beard, 
tss And when our sex was foully scandaVd, 

As foully by the rabble handled, 

Attacked by despicable foes, 

And drubbed with mean and vulgar blows. 
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And, after all, to be debarred 
6o So much as standing on bis guard , 

When horses, being spurred and pricked, 

Have leave to kick for being kicked ? 

Or why should you, whose mother wits 
Are furnished with all perquisites, 

Ida That with your breeding teeth begin, 

And nursing babies that lie in, 

B’ allowed to put all tricks upon 
Our cully sex, and we use none? 

We, who have nothing but frail vows 
ijo Against your stratagems t^ oppose , 

Or oaths, more feeble than your own. 

By which we are no less put down? 

You wound, like Parthians, while you fly, 

Amd kill with a retreatmg eye, 

77a Retire the more, the more we press. 

To draw us into ambushes 
As pirates all false colours wear, 

T’ intrap th’ unwary mariner, 

So women, to surprise us, spread 
380 The borrowed flags of white and led , 

Display ^em thicker on thto cheeks, 

Than their own grandmothers, the Piets , 

And raise more devils with their looks, 

Than conjurers’ less subtle books 
18s Lay trains of amorous intrigues, 

In towers, and curls, and periwigs, 

With greater art and cunning reared, 

Than Philip Hye’s thanksgiving beard, 
Prepost’rously t’ entice and gam 
190 Those to adore em they disdam, 

And only draw ’em in to clog, 

With idle names, a catalogue 
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A lover is, tiie more brave, 

T’ bis mistress but tbe more a slave, 

193 And whatsoever she commands, 

Becomes a favour from her hands, 

Which he's obliged t' obey, and must, 
Whether it be unjust or just 
Then when he is compelled by her 
oo T' adventures he would else forbear, 

Who, with his honour, can withstand, 

Since force is greater than command? 

And when necessity 's obeyed, 

IsTothing can be unjust or bad 
-03 And therefore, when the mighty poweis 
Of love, our great ally, and yours, 

Joined forces not to be withstood 
By frail enamoured flesh and blood, 

All I have done, unjust or ill, 

2 o Was in obedience to your will, 

And all the blame that can be due 
Falls to your cruelty, and you 
Nor are those scandals I confest, 

Against my will and interest, 

'’IS More than is daily done, of course, 

By all men, when they're under force 
Whence some, upon the rack, confess 
What th' hangman and their prompters please, 
But are no sooner out of pain, 

230 Than they deny it all again 

But when the devil turns confessor, 

Truth IS a crime he takes no pleasure 
To hear or pardon, like the founder 
Of liars, whom they all claim under 
2'>s And therefore when I told him none, 

I think it was the wiser done 
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Nor am I without precedent. 

The first that on th’ adventure went. 
All mankind ever did of course, 

230 And daily does the same, or worse 
Yor what romance can show a lover, 
That had a lady to recover. 

And did not steer a nearer course, 

To fall aboard in his amours? 

2^5 And what at first was held a crime, 

Has turned to honourable in time 
To what a height did infant Rome, 

By ravishing of women, come? 

When men upon their spouses seized, 

240 And freely married where they pleased, 
They ne^er forswore themselves, nor lied, 
Nor, in the mind they were m, died, 
Nor took the pains t^ address and sue, 
Nor played the masquerade to woo 
245 Disdained to stay for friends’ consents, 
Nor juggled about settlements. 

Did need no licence, nor no priest, 

Nor friends, nor kindred, to assist, 

Nor lawyers, to join land and money 
250 In the holy state of matrimony. 

Before they settled hands and hearts, 

Till alupony or death departs. 

Nor would endure to stay, until 
Th’ had got the very bride’s good will, 
255 But took a wise and shorter course 
To wm the ladies — downright force. 

And justly made ’em prisoners then, 

As they have, often smce, us men, 

With acting plays, and dancing jigs, 
a6pThe luckiest of all love’s intrigues, 
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And -wlien they had them at their pleasure, 
They talked of love and flames at leisure, 
For after matrimony’s over, 

He that holds out but half a lover, 

265 Deserves, for every minute, more 
Than half a year of love before, 

For which the dames, in contemplation 
Of that best way of application, 

Proved nobler wives than e’er were known, 
370 By suit, or treaty, to be won , 

And such as all posterity 
Could never equal, nor come nigh 
For women first were made for men, 

Hot men for them — ^It follows, then, 

275 That men have right to every one. 

And they no freedom of their own. 

And therefore men have power to choose, 
But they no charter to refuse 
Hence *tis apparent that what course 
280 Soe’er we take to your amours, 

Though by the indirectest way, 

’Tis no injustice or foul play, 

And that you ought to take that course. 

As we take you, for better or worse, 

285 And gratefully submit to those 
Who you, before another, chose 
For why should every savage beast 
Exceed his great lord’s interests 
Have freer power than he, in grace 
290 And nature, o’er the creature has^ 

Because the laws he since has made 
Have cut off all the power he had, 
Retrenched the absolute dominion 
That nature gave him over women > 
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295 When aU his power will not extend 
One law of nature to suspend. 

And but to ofer to repeal 
The smallest clause, is to rebel 
This, if men rightlj understood 
300 Their privilege, they would make good, 
And not, like sots, permit their wives 
T* encroach on their prerogatives, 

For which sin they deserve to be 
Kept, as they are, in slavery 
30s And this some precious gifted teachers, 
TJnreverently reputed lechers, 

And disobeyed in makmg love, 

Have vowed to all the world to prove. 
And make ye suffer as you ought, 

310 For that uncharitable fault 
But I forget myself, and rove 
Beyond th^ instructions of my love 
Forgive me, Fair, and only blame 
Th^ extravagancy of my flame, 

315 Since ’tis too much at once to show 
Excess of love and temper too, 

All I have said that^s bad and true, 
Was never meant to aim at you, 

Who have so sovereign a control 
320 O'er that poor slave of yours, my soul 
That, rather than to forfeit you, 

Has ventured loss of heaven too. 

Both with an equal power possest, 

To render all that serve you blest, 

323 But none like him who 's destined either 
To have or lose you both together. 

And if you'll but this fault release. 

For so it must be, since you please, 
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1*11 pay down all that vow, and more, 

^30 Which you commanded, and I swore, 

And expiate, upon my skin, 

Th* arrears in full of all my sin 
For ’tis but just that I should pay 
Th’ acciuing penance for delay, 

335 Which shall be done, until it move 
Your equal pity and your love 

The knight, pei using this epistle, 
Believed h* had brought her to his whistle. 
And read it, like a jocund lover, 

340 With great applause, t* himself, twice over 
Subscribed his name, but at a fit 
And humble distance, to his wit , 

And dated it with wondrous art, 

‘Given from the bottom of his heart,* 

345 Then sealed it with his coat of love, 

A smoking faggot — and above, 

TJpon a scroll — ‘I bum, and weep* — 

And near it — ‘for her Ladyship, 

Of all her sex most excellent, 

350 These to her gentle hands present * 

Then gave it to his faithful squire, 

With lessons how t* observe, and eye her 
She first considered which was better, 

To send it back, or burn the letter 
355 But guessing that it might import, 

Though nothing else, at least her sport, 

She opened it, and read it out. 

With many a smile and leering flout, 
Besolved to answer it in kind, 

^60 And thus performed what she designed 
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LADY’S ANSWEE TO THE ENIGHT 

T hat you're a beast, and turned to grass, 

Is no strange news, nor ever was. 

At least to me, wko once, you know, 

Did from tke pound replevin you, 
s When both, your sword and spurs were won 
In combat, by an Amasson, 

That sword that did, like fate, determine 
Tb' inevitable deatli of vermin. 

And never dealt its furious blows, 
xo But cut tke throats of pigs and cows, 

By Trulla was, in single fight, 

Disarmed and wrested from its kmght, 

Your heels degraded of your spurs, 

And in the stocks close prisoners, 

15 Where still they 'd lam, in base restraint, 

If I, in pity of your complaint, 

Had not, on honourable conditions, 

Heleased ’em from the worst of prisons, 

And what return that favour met, 
ao You cannot, though you would, forget , 

When being free, you strove t’ evade 
The oaths you had in pnson made, 

Eorswore yourself, and first denied it, 

But after owned, and justified it. 
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25 Ajid when y had falsely broke one vow, 
Absolved yourself, by breaking two 
For while you sneakingly submit. 

And beg for pardon at our feet, 
Discouraged by your guilty fears, 

30 To hope for quarter, for your ears, 

Amd doubting *twas in vain to sue, 

You claim us boldly as your due, 

Declare that treachery and force, 

To deal with us, is th' only course, 

^5 We have no title nor pretence 
To body, soul, or conscience. 

But ought to fall to that man’s share 
That claims us for his proper ware 
These are the motives which, t’ induce, 

40 Or fright us into love, you use , 

A pretty new way of gallanting, 

Between soliciting and ranting. 

Like sturdy beggars, that intreat 
For charity at once, and threat 
45 But since you undertake to prove 
Your own propriety in love. 

As if we were but lawful prize 
In war, between two enemies, 

Or forfeitures which every lover, 

50 That would but sue for, might recover 
It IS not hard to understand 
The mystery of this bold demand. 

That cannot at our persons aim. 

But something capable of claim 
’Tis not those paltry counterfeit 
French stones, which in our eyes you set, 
But our right diamonds, that inspire 
And set your amorous hearts on fire. 
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Nor can tkose false St Martin's beads 
6o Which, on our lips you lay for reds, 

And make us wear hke Hidian dames^ 

Add fuel to your scorching dames, 

But those true rubies of the rock, 

Which in our cabinets we lock 
65 'Tis not those onent pearls, our teeth. 

That you are so transported with. 

But those we wear about our necks 

Produce those amorous effects 

Nor IS 't those threads of gold, our hair, 

70 The periwigs you make us wear , 

But those bright guineas in our chests, 

That light the wildhre in your breasts 
These love tricks I 've been versed in so, 

That all their sly intrigues 1 know, 

7S And can unriddle, by their tones, 

Their mystic cabals, and 3argones , 

Can tell what passions, by their sounds, 

Pine for the beauties of my grounds , 

What raptures fond and amorous, 

80 O' th' charms and graces of my house , 

What ecstasy and scorching flame, 

Burns for my money in my name, 

What from th' unnatural desire 
To beasts and cattle, takes its fire, 

85 What tender sigh, and trickling tear, 

Longs for a thousand pounds a year , 

And languishing transports are fond 
Of statute, mortgage, bill, and bond 
These are th' attracts which most men fall 
90 Enamoured, at first sight, withal , 

To these th' address with serenades, 

And court with balls and masquerades. 
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Ajid yet, for all the yearning pain 
Ye’ve suffered for their loves in vain, 

95 1 fear they ’ll prove so nice and coy, 

To have, and t’ hold, and to enjoy, 

That all your oaths and labour lost, 

They’ll ne’er turn ladies of the post 
This is not meant to disapprove 
loo Your judgment, in your choice of love, 
Which is so wise, the greatest part 
Of mankind study ’t as an art, 

For love should, like a deodand, 

Still fall to th’ owner of the land , 

105 And where there ’s substance for its ground, 
Cannot but be more firm and sound 
Than that which has the slighter basis 
Of airy virtue, wit, and graces, 

Which IS of such thin subtlety, 
no It steals and creeps in at the eye, 

And, as it can’t endure to stay, 

Steals out again as nice a way 
But love, that its extraction owns 
From solid gold and precious stones, 
ns Must, like its shining parents, prove 
As solid, and as glonous love 
Hence ’tis you have no way t’ express 
Our charms and graces but by these, 

For what are lips, and eyes, and teeth, 

180 Which beauty invades and conquers with, 
But rubies, pearls, and diamonds. 

With which a philtre love commands? 

This IS the way all parents prove, 

In managing their children’s love, 

I2S That force ’em t* intermarry and wed, 

As if th’ were burying of the dead , 
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Cast earth to earth, as in the grave. 

To join in wedlock all they have. 

And, when the settlement ’s in force, 

1^0 Take all the rest for better or worse , 

For money has a power above 
The stars, and fate, to manage love, 
Whose arrows, learned poets hold, 

That never miss, are tipped with gold 
I3S And though some say, the parents’ claims 
To make love in their children’s names, — 
Who, many times, at once provide 
The nurse, the husband, and the bride, 

Feel darts and charms, attracts and flames, 
140 And woo, and contract, in their names, 
And, as they christen, use to marry ’em, 
And, like their gossips, answer for ’em, — 
Is not to give in matrimony. 

But sell and prostitute for money, 

145 ’Tis better than their own betrothmg, 

Who often do ’t for worse than nothing, 
And when they’re at their own dispose. 
With greater disadvantage choose 
All this IS right, but, for the course 
150 You take to do ’t, by fraud of force, 

’Tis so ridiculous, as soon 
An told, ’tis never to be done, 

1^0 more than setters can betray, 

That tell what tricks they are to play 
15s Marriage, at best, is but a vow. 

Which all men either break, or bow. 

Then what will those forbear to do. 

Who perjure when they do but wool 
>Su!ch as befoiehand swear and lie, 
i 6 o For earnest to their treachery, 
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And, rather than a crime confess, 

With greater stiive to make it less 
Like thieves, who, after sentence past, 

Maintain their innocence to the last 
163 And when their crimes were made appear. 

As plain as witnesses can swear, 

Yet when the wretches come to die. 

Will take upon their death a lie 
Nor are the virtues you confessed, 

170 T' your ghostly father as you guessed. 

So slight as to he justified, 

By being as shamefully denied, 

As if you thought your word would pass, 

Pomt blank on both sides of a case , 

175 Or credit were not to be lost 

B’ a brave kmght errant of the post, 

That eats perfidiously his word, 

And swears his ears through a two-mch board, 
Can own the same thmg, and disown, 

180 And perjure booty •pro and con , 

Can make the Gospel serve his turn, 

And help him out to be forsworn, 

When 'tis laid hands upon, and kist. 

To be betrayed and sold, like Christ 
185 These are the virtues m whose name 
A right to all the world you claim, 

And boldly challenge a dominion, 

In grace and nature, o’er all women, 

Of whom no less will satisfy, 

390 Than all the sex, your tyranny 

Although you’ll find it a hard province, 

With all your crafty frauds and covms, 

To govern such a numerous crew, 

Who, one by one, now govern you, 
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39s Eor if you all were Solomons, 

And wise and great as he was once, 

You 11 find they^re able to subdue, 

As they did him, and baffle you 
And if you are imposed upon, 

200 'Tis by your own temptation done , 

That with your ignorance invite, 

And teach us how to use the sleight 
For when we find y’ are still more taken 
With false attracts of our own making, 

205 Swear that ’s a rose, and that 's a stone, 
like sots, to us that laid it on, 

And what we did but slightly prime 
Most Ignorantly daub in rhyme. 

You force us, in our own defences, 

2ZO To copy beams and influences , 

To lay perfections on the graces, 

And draw attracts upon our faces, 

And, in compliance to your wit. 

Your own false jewels counterfeit 
215 Eoi, by the practice of those arts 
We gam a greater share of hearts. 

And those deserve in reason most, 

That greatest pams and study cost 
For great perfections are, hke heaven, 

220 Too rich a present to be given 

Nor are those masterstrokes of beauty 
To be performed without hard duty. 

Which, when they *re nobly done, and well, 
The simple natural excel 
225 How fair and sweet the planted rose. 
Beyond the wild in hedges grows ^ 

For, without art, the noblest seeds 
Of flowers degenerate into weeds 
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How dull and rugged, ere 'tis ground 
230 And polished, looks a diamond f 
Though paradise were e’er so fair, 

It was not kept so without care 

The whole world, without art and dress. 

Would be but one great wilderness , 

235 And mankind but a savage herd. 

For all that nature has conferred 
This does but rough-hew and design. 
Leaves art to polish and refine 
Though women first were made for men, 
240 Yet men were made for them again 
For when, out witted by his wite, 

Man first turned tenant but for life, 

If woman had not intervened. 

How soon had mankind had an end * 

24s And that it is in being yet. 

To us alone you are in debt 

And where’s your Liberty of choice, 

And our unnatural no- voice? 

Since all the privilege you boast, 

350 Ajud falsely usurped, or vainly lost. 

Is now our right, to whose creation 
You owe youi happy restoration 
And if we had not weighty cause 
To not appear in making laws, 

255 We could, in spite of all your tricks, 
And shallow formal politics. 

Force you our managements t’ obey, 

As we to yours, in show, give way 
Hence 'tis, that while you vainly strive 
360 T’ advance your high prerogative. 

You basely, after all your braves, 

Submit and own yourselves our slaves, 
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And ’cause we do not make it known, 
Nor publicly our interests own, 

265 Like sots, suppose we have no sbares 
In ordering you and your affairs. 

When all your empire, and command, 
You bave from us, at second band , 

As if a pilot, that appears 
270 To sit still only, while be steers, 

And does not make a noise and stu, 
Like every common mariner, 

Elnew nothing of tbe card, nor star, 
And did not guide tbe man of war 
275 Nor we, because we don’t appear 
In councils, do not govern there, 

While, like tbe mighty Prester John, 
Whose person none dares look upon, 

But IS preserved in close disguise, 

280 Prom being made cheap to vulgar eyes, 
W’ enjoy as large a power, unseen, 

To govern him, as he does men , 

And, in tbe right of our Pope Joan, 
Make emperors at our feet fall down 
28s Or Joan de Pucelle’s braver name, 

Our right to arms and conduct claim, 
Who, though a spinster, yet was able 
To serve Ibrance for a grand constable, 
We make and execute all laws, 

290 Can judge the judges, and the cause. 
Prescribe all rules of right or wrong, 

To th’ long robe, and the longer tongile, 
’Gainst which the world has no defence, 
But our more powerful eloquence 

manage things of greatest weight 
In all the world’s affairs of state, 
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Are ministers of war and peace, 

That sway all nations how we please 
"We rule all churches, and their flocks, 

300 Heretical and orthodox, 

And are the heavenly vehicles 
0* th’ spirits in all conventicles 
By us IS all commerce and trade 
Improved, and managed, and decayed, 

30s For nothing can go off so well, 

Hor bears that price, as what we sell 
We rule in every public meeting, 

And make men do what we judge fitting. 
Are magistrates m all great towns, 

310 Where men do nothing but wear gowns 
We make the man of war stiike sail, 

Ajid to our braver conduct vail 
And, when h^ has chased his enemies, 
Submit to us upon his knees 
31S Is there an officer of state, 

Untimely raised, or magistrate, 

That’s haughty and imperious? 

He’s but a journeyman to us, 

That, as he gives us cause to do’t, 

320 Can keep him in, or turn him out 
We are your guardians, that increase, 

Or waste your fortunes how we please, 
And, as you humour us, can deal 
In all your matters, ill or well 
32s *Tis we that can dispose alone, 

Whether your heirs shall be your own, 

To whose integrity you must, 

In spite of all your caution, trust. 

And, ’less you fly beyond the seas, 

330 Can flt you with what heirs we please , 
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And force you t* own tkem, tiiougli begotten 
By Frencb valets, or Irish footmen 
ITor can the rigorousest course 
Prevail, unless to make us worse, 

^35 Who still, the harsher we aie used, 

Are further off from bemg reduced, 

And scorn t’ abate, for any ills, 

The least punctilios of our wills 
Force does but whet our wits t’ apply 
340 Arts, born with us, for remedy, 

Which all your politics, as yet, 

Have ne’er been able to defeat 

For, when y’ have tried all sorts of ways, 

What fools do we make of you in plays? 

345 While all the favours we afford, 

Are but to girt you with the sword, 

To fight our battles in our steads. 

And have your brains beat out 0^ your heads, 
Encounter, in despite of nature, 

350 And fight, at once, with fire and water. 

With pirates, rocks, and storms, and seas 
Our pride and vanity t’ appease, 

Kill one another, and cut throats, 

For our good graces, and best thoughts, 

3^5 To do youi exercise for honour. 

And have your brains beat out the sooner, 

Or cracked, as learnedly, upon 
Things that are never to be known. 

And still appear the more industrious, 

360 The more your pro3ects aie preposterous, 

To square the circle of the arts, 

And run staifc mad to show your parts. 
Expound the oracle of laws, 

And turn them which way we see cause. 
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36s Be OTir solicitors and agents, 

And stand for ns in all engagements 
And these are all the mighty powers 
You vainly boast to cry down ours, 
And what in real valuers wanting, 

370 Supply with vapoui mg and ranting 
Because yourselves are terrified, 

And stoop to one another’s pride, 
Beheve we have as little wit 
To be out-hectored, and submit 
375 By your example, lose that right 
In treaties, which we gained m fight, 
And terrified into an awe, 

Pass on ourselves a salique law, 

Or, as some nations use, give place, 

380 And truckle to your mighty race , 

Let men usurp th’ unjust dominion, 

As if they were the better women 
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Pabt TI — Canto I 

AEGUMEl^T 


1 In the first edition the argument began thus— * 

‘ The knight by damnable magician 
Being cast illegally in prison. 

The change has certainly not been for the better, the second 
line as it now stands being very obscure 

3 action on the case A legal technical term for an 
action brought to recover rediess for injuries done without force, 
and where the law has not specially provided a remedy 

5 receives In the first edition this read rm s , an o^d 
w ord signifying to cap a small stake with a larger one 


Canto I 


1 The opening of this canto is, as Butler himself informs 
us, imitated fiom the opening lines of the Fourth Book of 
Virgil*s Aermvi — 

‘At regina gravijamdudum saucia cura 
Tulnus aht venis, et caeco carpitur igni.* 

2 rusty First edition reads ‘ bloody ’ 

3 — 6 These four lines are m the first edition given thus — 

‘ And unto Love we turn our style 
To let our reader breathe a while. 

By this time tired with th homd sounds 
Of blows and cuts and blood and wounds ' 

£ 2 
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[// 9-46 


9 strange = wondei Glanvill, in the Vanity of Doy 
maiizing, gpeakmg of Aiistotle says — ‘Which yet we need not 
strange at from one of whom a father saith nec Veum coluit nec 
curamt * 

17 drawm^ blood The old superstition was that by 
drawing blood fiom a witch her magic power was destioyed 
Cf ““ 

‘ Devil or devil s dam, ITl conjure thee, 

Blood will I draw on thee, thou art a witch * 

Shaks B'enry VI, "Pt I Act I Sc v 

So also — 


* Scots are like witches , do but whet your pen. 

Scratch till the blood comes, they 11 not hurt you then ^ 

Cleveland, Hehel Boot 

20 by ptaimg, dec Consideiable skill in the healing art 
was an indispensable accomplishment for the lady of the 
chivaliic age 

24 to change tbear site In these and the following 
lines, modern playwrights are bantered for having abandoned 
the restraints of the * unities of time, of place, and of action, 
which had been so strictly observed by the classical dramatists 

25 former times^ dsc That is commit anachronisms 
Many such are found in Shakspeare But as Butler had just 
been imitating VirgiFs Fourth Book of the Aeneid, it is probable 
that he was alluding in this line to the bringing together of 
Dido and ^neas 


29-30 Cf II 11 321-4 and note 
32 lately First edition reads ‘ whilom * 

40 dog bolt ‘ Dog’ IS a prefix of contempt, as in dog 
Latin, dog Vnclc, kc The use of the woid dog bolt as an 
adjective is very rare and seems difficult to explain Peihaps 
Johnson’s suggestion may be near the mark, that the allusion 
IS to the refuse of a sifting, (bolter = sieve) only fit foi dogs 
Cf — 


* I’ll not be made a prey unto the marshall 
For ne’er a snarling dog bolt of you both ’ 

Ben Jonsoh, Alchemist, Act I Sc 1 


46 ycleped^ called The y is the A S prefix ge which is 
probably the same as the Greek enclitic ye, a paiticle only used 
to lay stress on the word to which it is attached The same 
prefix IS found also in yvns ~ ceitainly This latter word oeing 
generally written in MSS ^^0l3 or Iwis has, by confusion with 
the 1st personal pronoun, given rise to a purely fictitious verb 
wis = to know, which has even found its way into most 
dictionanes. 
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// 47~Si] PAET II ---canto I 

47 boards on air Alluding to tlie old superstition tliat 

the chameleon fed only on an Jp 

48 eats ber words Explained by Warbtaton to mein 
that if you tiace home a rumour it always contiadicts itself 

49 sq The rest of this dcsciiption of Fame is a burlesq^ue of 
VugiFs account of her, Aeneid iv 178, sq — 

* lllain Ten a parens zra irntata deorum, 

Extremam ut perhibent, Oaeo Enceladoque sororem 

Frogenuit, pedibus celerem et pemieibus alls 

Monstrum horrendum, ingens , cm quot sunt coxpore plumac 

Tot vigiles oouli subtei, mirabile dictu 

Tot linguae, totidem ora sonant, tot subngit aures ' 

53 welkin A S wolccn = cloud Ihe word has come 
however to be applied to the h''m sky Cf — 

‘ But that the sea, mounting to the welkin s cheek. 
Dashes the fire out ’ 

Tempest, Act I Sc a 1 4 

Cf also for the meaning Uue 

^ Look on me vith >our welkin e^e ’ 

Wiiitci $ %ale, A.etl Sc a 1 136 

66 Mercuries and Dinmals were the newspapeis ot the 
time 

60 whetstones ^ny incitement to a lie seems to have 
been known as a ‘ whetstone ’ the metaphoi being cleaily that 
of shaipening the in\entive wut of the naiiator Grey suggests 
that the w ord may he indebted for this signification tu the tale 
ot Attus Navius, the augur, cutting the whetstone of Tarquinius 
Pnscus with a razor But the simple met iphor of shaipening 
IS piobably the true explanation m this sense Eobeit Rceoxde 
{died 1558) called his tieatise on Algebra The TP luiUtom of 
Witte 

61 pacqnet maa, a parcel bag French vmlle, a bag 

66 twice two legs Butler possesses both wit and 
humour, of which the latter is by far the more difficult of 
appreciation Nearly all commentators complam that ‘there is 
nothing wonderful in puppies with twice two legs,* and propose 
to read ‘twice four * Of course the whole humour of the line 
depends on just that very fact that there is nothing wonderful 
in twite two legs 

81 JJemocritus Bom about B o 430 With his name 
IS intimately connected the ongiri of the Atomic Theory in 
philosophy, though the credit of its leal ongination lests rator 
with his teacher Leucippus In the ethical side of his teaching 
he advised a life of tranquil contemplation of the brighter side 
of human affairs , hence by misappiehension of later writers he 
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[// 84-110 

was supposed to have always laughed at everything and thus 
obtained the title of * the laughing philosopher ^ For similar 
reasons and with similar injustice the title of the ‘ciying 
philosopher * was bestowed on Heraclitus of I pliesus, who by 
dwelling on the transitory nature and paltry -value of individual 
existences, may in a sense be said to have been the source 
whence the Stoic philosophy took its rise 

84 dump Plight, condition More commonly in the 
pluial Cf Hudibras I m 95 note Ihe nearest allied word 
IS the Swedish dumpin = melancholy cf German dvmpf = 
damp, as in * to damp one s spnits ’ For the use of the smg 
ct — fles m a deep dump now > Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Htiinorous Lieutenantf IV 6 

91-2 These two lines originally ran — 

‘That IS, to see him deliveied safe 
Of s wooden buithen and Squiie Ealph * 

96 usher Theie seems some doubt amongst coramen 
titors whether this signifies an attendant, or a part ot the 
widow sdiess In Part III Canto 111 1 399, Halpho, alluding to 
this occasion, speaks of ‘ two of hei retinue as having been 
present The ‘waiting damsel would have been one, and the 
ushei must have been the other Fiom the words as thej 
stand it seems almost impossible that mker can here mean 
attendant for attendants are not ‘implements which ladies 
w ear And yet it appears that there is abiaolutely no authority 

foi the use of ‘ usher as an aiticle of dress 

100 the abl of Uinhm, a border In Ivmbo patrum 

IS the full phiase, applied to the border of hell, where the samts 
of the Old Testament were said to have awaited the descent of 
Christ Cf — 

‘All the e, upwhiiled aloft, 

Fly o*er the back side ot the world far olf 
Into a limbo large and broad, since called 
The Paradise of Fools ’ 

Milton, Paradise Lost^ in 495 
110 cbeek by jo-wrl ^Exactly side by side The two 
words are intimately connected through the Saxon ceoU = cheek 
The word jowl is now chiefly used foi the hangmg cheek of some 
dogs such as the bloodhound, &c Hence the peculiar apphea 
bilxty of the phrase in the verse of the old song — 

* When I gwoes dead as it may hap 
My grave shall be under the good yeal tap , 

Wi vaulded earmes ther wool I lie 
Cheek by jowl my dog and I ' 

So also— 

‘ Follow ’ nay 111 go with thee, cheek by jowl * 

ShaIxS Midsuwm&r NtgM s Pream^ III u 338 
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132 beat a drum A drummer boy is a very commoa 
form of family ghost, and superstition has been busy in con 
ooeting stones in which a supernatural drummer gives wammg 
of a death impending in the family to which he is attached 
See Qlmml on JFztoKcraft 

171 laudered French lavendier, a washer, our lawTidress 

172 the Russian standard Peter the Great put a hne 
on the weanng of the luxuriant beards in which his nobility 
had taken so much pride Hence m hn> reign the beaids had to 
be eithei entirely shaved off or cut down to a small size 

174 bravest^ best adorned Bravery m the English of the 
time means fimry Of — 

‘ With all her biaverv on and tackle trim ’ 

Milton, Sams Ag v 717 

178 This Ime is difficult to explain exactly In advancmg 
upon the enemy the part fuithest from the foe is the rear whilst 
in any movement the van is the ^art of the army which leads 
that movement To say that the rear leads the van is thus a 
whimsical way of saving that the army is retreating Here the 
knight s beard is in the rear ^ e fuithest from the enemy , and 
yet it leads the van Ihe knight was therefore running away 

184 Stoics The founder of this sect was Zeno of Citinm 
Teaching that Reason was the great principle of Hature, and 
that life accordmg to Nature was the ideal to be aimed at, it 
was almost a necessary conclusion that all mere passions and 
affections were as far as possible to be kept under control and 
suppressed by force of will in order that the purely intellectual 
side of mans nature might hold undisputed sway over hun 
Pain therefore was taught not to be an evil in itself, and the 
disciple was encouraged to rise above it by smothermg all ex 
pression of it In these lines Butlei as usual shows sound 
scholarship however quaint the gaxh in which he clothes it 

201 conceit^ in its proper sense of ofinvm or %7mg%iminon 
Of — 

* Proteus, the good conceit I hold of thee * 

Sbaks Two GmiMcfmm of Vorom, III u 18 

It IS more common m the sense of the product of imagination, 
in particular an unexpected or quaint turn of fancy — * Composed 
wifix great ambition of such conceits as, notwithstandmg the 
reformation begun by Waller and Denham, the exam;^e of 
Cowley still kept in rqmtdtion —Johnson, Ufe of Drydm, 
Clar Press Ed. p. 4 So also — 

* Some to conceit alone their works confine 

And glitteni^ thoughts struck out at every line ' 

Pope, Essay <m OnttGism^ 1 2S9 
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202 of mere opinion^ that is, of fear Many such ceases 
are recorded 

203 m reason^ m reality The word is used to contrast 
with comeit m 1 201 

204 discretion Cut, separation of parts Butler gives 
tius sense to this woid on the strength of its etymology , but 
there does not seem to be another mstanoe in which it is so 
used 

206 xnice and rats completely ate up Bishop Hatto, to 
whom Butler is thought by Grey to allude, though the notes in 
the old editions would seem to disprove this by expressly 
alludmg to the case of Bishop Hatto as much more wonderful 

233 a second It is one of the absurdities of 4:he ‘ code 
of honour’ 3 ustly ridiculed here by Butler, that a man who has 
been struck must challenge the striker, and the challenged 
having choice of weapons, a great advantage is put into the 
hands of the professed duellist or bully, who having thus mflicted 
one injury is almost always enabled either to inflict a ‘second’ 
and much severer one, or to luin the social position and prestige 
of his victim What Butler here burlesq^ues has been seriously 
treated by Tennyson in his Maiid — 

‘ And he struck me, madman, over the face, 
struck me before the languid fool 
Who was gaping and gnnnmg by 
Struck for himself an evil stioke 
Wi ought for his house -an irredeemable woe 
Eor front tb front in an houi we stood 
And a milhon horrible bellowing echoes bioke 
From the red iibbed hollow behmd the wood. 

And thundered up to heaven the Chnstless code 
That must have life for a blow 

236 with a blow There were thiee forms of manumis 
Sion in use in Rome, of which Butler alludes to the oldest -- 

Tisque cenm ouque mnduM neo testamento Uh&t f actus es% non 
est hher^ CiOiiRO, Top II 10 , Justa ac legitwia manu?jiissione 
hberetur, id est mTidicta, ant ceTisUy aut testamento^ Gaiu , 
OwnmeniarieSf I 16 The mndiUa onfestum was a small wand 
When the slave to be manumitted was brought by his master 
before a magistrate, a lictor laid this wand with a light stroke 
on his head the master turning him round with the woids Amc 
Iwrmnem liberum uolo 

ow princes worship Of Hudibras, I 1 20 

237 King- Pyrrhus Pyrrhus was supposed to have a 
maiweHous power of curing a disease of the spleen by the pressure 
of the great toe of his nght foot, just as Idle royal touch was till 
quite modem times considered a remedy for the scrofula or 
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kmg s evil ’ Queen Anne was the last who touched for * the 
evil Of — Se (xv\t\viSi(rkv edSxeL ^orideitf (xXeKrpvova Bvtdv 
\evKoy vTCTLcoy re KaraKetpeuojv dej^m voBl VLeCooy arpefw. ro 
(Tvho-yx^Of' Oi/Seij Se Treuris ovde hSo|of o0Twy fioTe jut) Tux;€iy 
rrjs lurpeias Beifj&els Aeyerai 8e rod iroSbs exeivov rdy jpei^ovu. 
BaxrvXoy 5vyot.fJ.iy Betas &(rre pera rify reKevrsjy rod XotiroS 

tr^paros xaraxaevros airadT) koX aBinroy wb rod wphs €vpe$/}yai — 
Pluiapch, Z?/e of Pyrrhus 

239 Negus King of Abyssinia 

259 catasta A stage on \vhich slaves were exposed for 
bale 

286 wmes work, &c This proverb was supposed to be 
founded on fact 

298 * I shall but just mention another kind of reasoning 

which may be called argumg by Poll and another which is of 
equal force, in which wagers are made use of as arguments, 
according to the celebrated line in Hudibras — ^Addison in 
h;pectaiori No 239 

‘The misfortune of the thing is I have, as it happens, 
sometimes a greater stock of leaimng than of money The 
gentleman I am speakmg of takes advantage of the narrowness 
of my circumstances in such a manner that he has read all I 
can pretend to, and runs me down with such a positive air and 
with such powerful aiguments, that from a very learned person 
I am thought a mere pretender Not long ago I was rektmg 
that I had lead such a passage m Tacitus up starts mv young 
gentleman in a full company, and pullmg out hxs puise offered 
to lay me ten guineas to be staked immediately in that gentle 
man s hands (pointing to one smoking at another table) that I 
was utterly mistaken I ^\as dumb for want of ten guineas — 
Steele, in JSpectato^f No 146 

810 fire m antique Roman urns Accounts have 
come down of lamps having been found still burning on the 
opening of Roman tombs Tjbie phosphorescence of decomposition 
may hive been at the bottom of the legend 

‘ Rosicrusius,* say his disciples, ‘made use of this method to 
show the world that he had remvented the ever burning lamps 
of the ancients ^ — Spectator^ No 379 

332 fanatic Grey proposes ‘ fantastic,* and for once the 
proposed emendation docs seem preferable to the text Butler 
himself, however, must have passed * fanatic without alteration 

352 km cow This burlesque word is probably a survival 
of the legends of Guy of Warwick C£ note on Hudibra«, 
I u 306 
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35S leaguer lion's slan Zeagtier means a camp to 
beleaguer a city is to encamp round it Tbus leaguer lions 
skin simply means ‘the lion s skin, Ins diess of war ’ 

354 made lixm spin Heicules having been attacked by 
illness was advised by the Delphian Oracle to seive three yeais 
for wages He entered the service of Omphale, queen of Lydia, 
where, according to the latei poets, ht led an efieminate life, ex 
changing with Omphale his club for her distaff A beautiful 
description of this is given by Ovid, Fasti 11 305 sg 

370 The blank is filled up with the name of Stennet m 
L Estrange s Key to Eudihras 

374 a wife of snow The devil, we are told, tempted 
St Erancis by appearing to him as a beautiful woman, but he 
overcame the DeviLs plot by rolling himself in the snow 

384 Turk and Pope There is a hymn, once well known, 
b} one E Wisdom, containing the lines — 

‘ Preserve us, Lord, by thy dear Word, 

From Turk and Pope defend us, Lord ’ 

Of note on III 11 630 

394 town-bull Pasiphae, daughter of Helios and wife 
of Minos, King of Crete, became enamoured of a buil, and the 
fiuit of their union was the famous Minotaur, foi whom Daedalus 
designed the labyiinth, and who was finally slam by Theseus 

402 buried quick, buned alive, the regular punishment 
foi any Yestal Virgin who bioke her vow of chastity 

406 varlets-des chambers The spellmg of the day 

418 wmdore For this form of the word cf Hudibras I 
11 214 Etymologically it is simply a corruption 

426 extract coals Charcoal is here meant 

430 dragged backwards Cf — 

^ At furus Caci mens effera, ne quid inausum 
Aut intractatum scelensve dolive fuisset, 

Quatuor a stabuhs praestanti corpore tauros 
Avertit, totidem foima superante juvencas , 

Atque hos ne qua forent pedibus vestigia recti*, 

Cauda in speluncam tractos versisque viarum 
Indicus raptos, saxo oocultabat opaco * 

Virgil, Ameid, vin 208 

438 Albertus This is Albertus Magnus, who flourished 
about the middle of the 13th century, and wrote a work called 
Fe Secretis MvZherwm, whence he is caUed by the knight the 
ladies secretary 
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445 real There is reason to belieye that this word should 
be pronounced as a dissyllable— real Butler s lines are as a rule 
of eight syllables, but at the same time he scarcely ever pairs a 
line of nine syllables with one of only eight When one line of 
the couplet has nine syllables the other should therefore have 
the same number Cf 11 456-7 461-2, 473-4 &c In the 
substantive reality we have the original pronunciation preserved, 
though it is lost in the legal realty Cf — 


And agam — 


And oft I wish amiast the scene to find 
Some spot to real happmess consigned ’ 

Goldsmith, Traveller, 1 59 


‘ Honour, that piaise which real merit gams 

Ihid 1 259 


469 goes lus half Shares with him 

470 squint and laugh To squint and to laugh are here 
said to be peculiar to the human race Pliny m his Katmal 
History affirms that man is the only animal whose eyes ever 
squint (Bk XI chap 37 ) Butler might have added another 
as obvious — to cook 


483 sownmg Thus in all the earlier editions The 
orthogiaphy taken in conjunction with the rhyme (winch lattci 
by itself would of course prove nothing m Butler) seems to shoi\ 
pretty conclusively that this word was so pronounced in Butler s 
day 

514 eight to the week This is really a grotesque way 
of saying that the soldier s pay is three shillmgs a week. This 
rate might be called sixpence a day with the Sundays left out , 
01 that he had to seive eight days to earn three and sixpence, 
the leal value per week of sixpence a day The late of pay for 
soldiers and sailors has been a subject for small wit time out of 
mind A midshipman’s pay used to he called three farthings a 
year paid quarterly, &e 

532 Priar Bacon Cf note on Hudibras, I ii 344 The 
tradition is that Priar Bacon made a brazen head which uttered 
the words ‘ Ti^ne is 

534 musket proof Cf * Here eometh to my remembrance 
a thing which I have oftentimes noted in these Indians, and 
this is that they have the bones of the sculs of then heads foure 
times thicker and much stionger than ours, so that m comming 
tohaudstroaks with them it shall he requisite not to strike them 
on the heads with swords, for so have many swords been broken 
on their heads with little hurt done — Furchas his Filgnnm, 
Part III , Bk y , chap m , Edit 1625, p 993 
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540 strike me luck A phrase m use h} the vulgai in 
concluding a bargain If a portion of the pui chase money was 
to be paid as deposit or ‘earnest ' the lecipient, extending Ins 
hand tor it, always held in that hand some money of his own, 
and the buyer * struck his luck by clapping his deposit into 
the extended hand so as to stiike the money already there 
Cf — 

‘ Younq Loveless "What money ? Speak 

‘ Morecraft Six thousand pounds Sir 

‘ Captain Take it, h as overbidden by the sun, bind him to 
his bargain q[uickly 

* Young Loveless Come, strike me luck with earnest and 
draw the writings 

‘ Morecraft There s a God s penny for thee ^ 

Beaumont and Pletohef, 
Bcmnful Lady, Act II suh fin 

547 implicit, the opposite of explicit, hence ‘ secret * 

558 hugger mugger Cf I 111 267 and note 

560 pigsuey Butter seems to use this woid wrongly, 
peihaps of malice prepense It is here used as equivalent toi 
pig s eye, a jesting epithet for a veiy small eye But piopeilv 
pigsmy or pigsme has no connection with this It is a teim of 
endearment applied to a girl, and means ‘ little maid, (A S 
piga, a viigin whence the name Peggy, and the phiase ‘ Please 
the pigs ) Cf Pembroke s Arcadia, p 277 — ‘Miso, mint 
own pigsnie, — thou shalt have news of Dametas 

‘ As soon as she close to him came 
She spake and calkd him by his name 
Sticking him on the head, Pigsney, 

Quoth she, tell me who made it cry * 

Honour a la Mode 1665 

569 stum Any thick unfeimented liquor Cf — 

‘ Benegado piiests 

That preach up thee foi God, dispense thy laws, 

And with thy stum ferment then fainting cause * 

Bktden, Medal, 1 268 

drink every letter, &c A cup to every letter of hti 
name Of — 

‘ Naevia sex cyathis, septem Justma bibatur 
Qumque Lycas, L>de quattuor, Ida tribus 

Martial, Epigrams, I 72 

572-582 Another instance showing how Butler could have 
excelled m smooth verse had he been inclined On this point 
cf I in 157 sq , and Iiitioduction to Part I p xiv 

590 fUstian Cf I 1 98 and note 
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698 These words were alteied m 1704 to Tmii gouts, 
houvlhons, ragouts 

600 As rubies are polished on a mill, whoever compares 
a lady s lips to ^ polished rubies, * grinds her lips upon a mill 

601 facet doublet Facet, the small surfaces into which 
the diamond is cut Doublet, a false gem, made by joining two 
pieces of ciystal with colour between Hence famt doublet, a 
false gem with false colour, cut like a diamond 

608 Indian lalte and ceruse Lake is the pmk pamt of 
that name^ used as louge, oeiuse, piopeily white lead, is applied 
here to the powder used to make the complexion fair 

612 cut into suns, &c The patches were cut into 
many fantastic shapes, suns, moons, and even a coach and 
horses Cf — 

* Your black patches you wear variously. 

Some cut like stars, some in half moons some lozenges, 

All which but show you still a younger bi other 

Beaumont and Fletcheb, 

Iflder Brother Act III Sc v 

613-616 These Imes were not in the first edition and weie 
added in 1674 

617 mujsic of the Spheres An idea as old as Pytha 
goras, and not rejected in a sense bv modem science Pythagoras 
held that the planets made melody by their flight, but that the 
human ear was too small to admit a sound of such volume We 
now know that the extreme range of the human ear is about 10 
octaves, or from 20 to 73,000 vibrations per second Many 
persons cannot hear the cry of a bat, its acuteness putting it 
outside their range Thus though we know nothing as to 
whether they are musical or otherwise, we can safely infer 
that there must be sounds in nature which we cannot hear 
Cf — 

* Look how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patines of bright gold 
Theie s not the smallest orb which thou behold st 
But in his motion hke an angel smgs, 

Still quinng to the young eyed cheruhims , 

Such harmony is m immorm souls , 

But whilst this muddy vesture of decay 
Both grossly close it in, we cannot hear it * 

Shaks MeriJmtt of Venice, V i 57 

624 tliey sting So Waller m his lines * To a Girdle — 

‘ A narrow compass ^ and yet there 
Dwelt all thaf s good, and all that’s fair , 

Give me but what this riband bound 
Take all the rest the sun goes round ’ 
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The two following lines also seem clearly to point to Waller, 
who wrote a panegyric on the Lord Protector, and another poem 
‘To the King, upon his Majesty s Happy Return Charles 
observed with much truth that the foimer was far the better 
poem of the two and obtained the memorable answer — ‘ Sir, we 
poets never succeed so well in truth as in hction These lines 
are noticeable also as being, what is so raie m Butler, a distinct 
stroke of flattery aimed at the Court 

642 fuUiams Also spelt loaded dice The name 
is generally supposed to be derived fiom Pulham, the London 
suburb, where they were first manufactured, and which m 
Elizabeth’s reign was a rendezvous for all the blacklegs in the 
city There were obviously two wa>s of loading dice, either by 
actually weighting one side to make it heavier than the other, 
or by leavmg a cavity in one side, so to make that side lighter 
than the other The loaded dice are fullmns^ the dice with a 
cavity are gourds ^ Sigh fullams’ or ^%%gh gourds’ always 
thiew high numbers , low fullams or gourds always threw low 
Cf — 

‘ Let vultures gripe thy guts, for gourd and fullam holds, 
And high and low beguiles the rich and pool 

Shaks Merry Waives of J^t/idsor, I m 97 

Hence we have the transitional meaning of ‘make believes,’ 
as m this passage and in 

‘ Have their fullams at command 
Brought up to do their feats at hand 

Builep, Upon Gaming 

So also Cleveland ‘ Okaracter of a Diurnal MaLe'i ’ 
Works, Ed 1677, p 108 — ‘A fecotohman s tongue runs high 
fullams 

668 constellation Poets often likened their ladies to 
stars , in Butler s burlesque a lady is a whole constellation 

691 buyers Caveat emptor 

694 twelve bands, = four feet The lady loses no 
opportunity of bantermg the knight on his personal ap 
pearance 

695 lock on boof Horses were often thus marked to 
prevent their being stolen , so Hudxbras has the stocks about 
his ankle. 

698 tolled By a Statute of Elizabeth, horses sold in pairs 
were publicly tolled to prevent their being stolen 

699 stray Cattle conoung astray could be kept by the 
finders thereof if they were not claimed by then owners within 
a year and a day 
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730 a boy There are vanons tales to this effect Butler 
probably is aUudiiig to Sir Keuelm Digby s Treatise on Bodies, 
wherein is told such a tale of a boy of Hesse who was lost in the 
woods and grew up among wild beasts 

753 Bnnce of Cambay * The Sultan of Cambaia at 
being there was named Macamut, and had raigned fortie years 
He is so accustomed to poyson from his infancy that he 
daily eateth some to keep it in use And although he himselte 
feel no huit thereof by reason of customs, yet doth hee thereby 
so impoyson himself that he is poyson to other He 
enteitaineth about fouie thousand concubines, for whensoever 
he hath lyen with any of them, shee with wliom he hath lyen is 
dead m the morning — Purchas his Pilgnmes, Ft 11 , lib IX , 
chap vii , Edit 1626, p 1495 

771 mainprize = bail 

794 imiyholesome to your spurs Endangering his 
honom In times of chivaliy a knight disgraced would have 
his spurs struck off 

802 Honour^s temple The temples of Honour and 
Virtue, built by Marius, weie conjoined so as to have a common 
entrance as described bj Butler Cf * Et ad Manana Honoris 
et “Virtutis s^ne postico a Mutio facta — Fitruviiis Be Arohi 
Uetara, Bk III , chap 1 

804 tbere^s no way, &c The pillory or the stocks was 
commonly followed by a whipping 

819 By the old laws agamst yagrancy offenders were 
whipped in the parish where the offence was committed, and 
then sent back to their native parish with information to the 
authorities thereof of the punishment that had been inflicted on 
Ihem It was m no humamtaiian spint, but to avert a real 
social danger, thatthe first poor law was enacted under Ehzabeth , 
as proved by the continuing ferocity of the laws agamst poverty 
and vagrancy, incorrigible vagrancy being actually punishable 
with death 

824 tbeir aucient seats An exquisite touch of bur 
lesque The poor vagrants, sent back after their whipping to their 
native parish, or parish of their ‘settlement, are represented as 
knights returning to their ‘ ancient seats ' 

831-2 These lines m the first editions were given 
thus — 

* I here engage myself to loose ye 
And free your heels from caperdewsie, 

caperdewsie being an old word for Ihe stocks 
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The change has been accounted for by the fact that we have 
no statement of any power or authority by which the lady could 
release a prisoner fiom the stocks, unless the much debated 
* usher * (1 96) who accompanied her was the parish beadle or 
some such functionary, with whom the lady would have in 
fluence to obtain a release Ihis, howevei seems hardly a 
satisfactorv explanation when we remembei that the knight was 
never impounded by legal authoiity at all, but only by the 
rabble who had taken him prisonei In this case the lady had 
cleaiiy the same authoiity to set him free as Tiulla had to hx 
him in the stocks On the whole, therefore, we must conclude 
that Butler altered the lines in question as he altered many 
nioie, simply to suit his altered taste 

839 ‘Marriage and hangmg go by destiny’ is an old 
pioveib 

843 love IS a boy Alluding to Cupid Cf the old 
song — 

‘ Love was once a little boy, 

Heigh ho, heigh ho. 

Then with him twas sweet to toy, 

Heigh ho, heigh ho. 

He was then so innocent, 

Not as now on mischief bent , 

Free he came and freely went 

Heigh ho, heigh ho ’ 

845 bis grannam Venus was by poets later than 
Homer represented as having spuing from the foam of the sea 
and as Venus was mother of Cupid, the sea is thus Cupids 
‘grannam Venus and the sea are closely connected by the 
Latm poets Cf — 

‘ Laevum marmae qui Veneris latus 
Custodit 

Horace, Odes, III xxvi 5 

whipped This was when the bridge of boats which 
Xerxes had ordered to be made across the Hellespont was 
destroyed by a storm , — D.s 8* Mdero ^^ivd voie^fievo^, 

thv liw^crtrovTOV iK4Kev€ rprriKooias eiriK^crdai fidcnyi vXTjyds 
feed KurtuvaL h rb 'nr^Xayos (evyos ijSij 86 ^Kova-a /ca’ 

errtyeaf &fia •^obroifTt aireTfrfit^e crl^ovras rhv 
Herodotus, VII 36 

848 rosemary A kind of poetical pun Bos mans, the 
sea dew, was supposed to have influence m love affairs, and the 
plant had similar virtues attributed to it from sunilanty of 
name 
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850 IiydiEui and Phrygian dubs^ alternate soft taps and 
hard blows Dubs = blows, as in the phrase dubbed knight 
The Lydian and Phrygian styles m music were contrasted, the 
Lydian being soft and plamtive the Phrygian spirited and 
martial Cf Tiyes odv juaKaxalf re teal trufAirorcKal rxav apjxoviav 
'^lacrri ^ S o?, koI \v^i<rrij arrives ^aXopal KoKovyrai — Plato, 
BepuhliCf III 398, e 

860 spell names over with beer glasses Cf 1 569, 
and note 

875 Jilluding to Don Qnisote s penance on the mountain. 
Part I Book ni chap 2 

881 Florio The lomance of Mono and Biancafiore forms 
the subject matter of Boccaccio s Fzlocopo 

885 certain lady Lady Munson is alluded to Her 
husband Lord Mnnson of Bury St Edmunds, was suspected of 
being lukewaim in the parliamentary cause, so with the help of 
her seivants Lady Munson tied him to a bedpost and thrashed 
him till he promised to show more zeal for the futme For this 
she seems to have receiveil pnbhc thanks Grey, who explains 
the passage thus, gives no authonty but the name of ius m 
formant, who seems to have had his information fiom a private 
source In Walkers History of Independency, however, a 
somewhat similar tale is told of Lady Mildmay 

888 clawed Cf Hudihras II 11 4, and note 

fundamental ^ Legislative ^ in earher editions 

901 -2 artist, charms These words keep up the burlesque 
of the magic confinement m an enchanted castle 

903 Sun grew low Then so far we have had the history 
ofionly one day 

908 her lustre and her shade It is the sun s light 
which both displays and hides the moon from view 

These lines are another proof, if further weie wanting, how 
excellently Butler could have tuned his harp to smooth measures 
had he pleased 

909 First edition thus — 

^ And in the lantern of the night 
With shining horn hung out her hght 
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Part II — Canto II 


ABGtTMENT 

5 £s*«ckle Cf Hudibias I ii 437, and note 


Canto II 

4 clawed Butler seems rather fond of this word fo’^ 
scuffling Cf II 1 888 

5 in cases A punning allusion to ‘ cases of conscience 
and the study of * casuistry * 

6 bases Violoncellos 

8 fit fyt fitte, are all forms of a woid which was 

applied to the divisions of a ballad or poem The Inodein 
word ‘ canto ’ has taken its place Of the old ballad — 

*To Carlisle went thiee bold yeomen, 

All in the morning of May , 

Here is a fyt of Cloudesly, 

And another is for to say ’ 

Adam Bell, Clym of the Clough, 
and W'bll%am of Cloudesly 

14 Helnaont Of the two Helmonts, father and son 
Butler probably alluded to the latter, who was a contemporary 
of his own The father, John Baptist van Helmont, bom m 
Brussels about 1680, was a celebrated chemist, to whom chemis 
try IS said to owe the use of the term gas, he having applied the 
word g&hst to the effervescence of the Spa waters The son, 
Erancis Mercury van Helmont, claimed to have found the 
philosopher's stone, and the original language of man which 
a child would speak without any process of aeqiusition of it, 
&c &o 

Montaigne^ 1633-1591, the famous essa 3 ust Allusions to 
his quamt saymgs are frequent m the hterature of Butler s tune 
and the generation or two after Cf Hudibras I i 38 
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White It IS difficult to fix witli any precision tlie particular 
White here referied to Probably the allusion is to Thomas 
White (died 1676) who wrote as the champion of the Church 
of Eome, and of some of Sit Kenelm Bigbv’s curious notions 
His philosophical wiitmgs are cluefly remaikable for his havmg 
been one of the eailiest English writers who clearly grasped 
and plainly enunciated the Law of Association of Ideas, with 
which Hartleys name is now generally connected somewi^t 
too exclusively 

Tiilly It IS under this part of his name that Marcus 
Tullius Cicero was alluded to until the present century Cf 
' How Mr Deane could spend, with a boy who had translated 
so much of Ovid, some months over a small part of Tully s 
‘ Offices it is now vain to inq^uire * — ^Johnson, Zife of Pope, 
p 127, ed Clar Press There is another reading ‘Lully msome 
editions, but Tully seems certainly the correct one , nor is it 
necessary as some commentators have done to appeal to one in 
particular, the Stouorum Paradoxa of his works in explanation 
of Butler s allusion to him There is qmte enough in the tone 
of much of Cicero’s writing pasmn to justify his introduction 
into the present company by a burlesque poet in comphance 
with the exigencies of rhyme 

15-17 with fierce dispute fight and study Butler 
IS veiy rarely inaccuiate, even in his quaintest humours But 
he certamly seems heie to have mistaken a passage in Diogenes 
Laeitiue which refers to slaughter having taken place in the 
Stoa, not in connection with the Stoic teaching, but under the 
Thirty Tyrants Cf AvaKafitnav Stj ev rrj ttoikiKt} crroa rr} Kal 
XJeKriavaKT^iqf KaXovfJLevTj, aTrh TTjs na\vyv<JoTOV 

•7roLK(\rj, dtarCSero rovs hSyovs ^ovXSfievos Kal rh aTrepwr 

Tarov ‘KOi^aoL cttI yap twv rpiaKoyra r&y iroXirav Trphs toIs 
XiXiois rerpaKScrioi ayTjpTjVT iv avr^ — DlOGI-FlStES LaeBTIUS, 
Vita Zenom§, § 5 

Into this error Grey follows Butler even to the length of 
giving in a note the following — ‘In Porticu Discipuiorum 
seditiomhus mille quadrmgenti tnginta cives mterfecti sunt 
— a translation in which there is nothing of the original 
Diogenes Laertins except the number, and even that is not 
quite accurately given 

18 virtue is a body A current account of the Stoic 
doctrine on this head One mam point of the departure of the 
Stoics froln Plato and Anstotle, was their ngid mamtenance of 
the theorem that nothing mcorpoieal exists, save only accidents 
of existences themselves corporeal, and that of these accidents 
(rd x^KTo) the existence was only nominal, not real , they were 
somewhat between a notion and a thing Thus, to the Stoics, 
night and day are not bodies, nor are numbers such as ten and 

S 2 
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jifteen , but vntue, ■vice, memory, &c , have in tbeir idea a real 
corporeal existence Cf avairaXiu de 7j aXriBeia craua ecrn trapOcroy 
€XicrT^/ju.T7 Trayrcoy aKiiBSiv avo^ayTiKT) Boksi Tvy^^aj/eiPf Tcaixa Be 
eVLcrrTjfiTj Trwi ^x^‘- riyeixoviKov tB Be TjyefxoyiKhy cfca/jLa Kara 

rovruvs virTjpx^v — Sextus Lmpipious, Adv Math vii 38 So 
also Cicero gives the same account of the Stoics — ‘Nullo modo 
arbitrabatui q^uidquam effiei posse ab ea [natuia] quae expeis 
esset corporis , ncc vero aut quod efhceret aliquid aut quod 
efficeretui posse esse non corpus {Acad Post 1 11 ) So too 
Seneca {Ep 106) * Quaens bonum an corpus sit Bonum 
prodest, facit enim , quod iacit corpus est 

19 an animal The angfiogies that could be made out 
■with the animal fiame were favouiites with the Stoics Thus 
’E.LKQ.CouffL Be ^( 00 ) rrjv tpiXoa‘o<pLav octo7s fiev koX vevpois ro XoytKdy 
r-pOffOfJLOiovyres, ro7s Be capKoBeffrepOLs rd -fiBLKdif rrj Bk ipvxv 'rd 
{puaiKov — Diogenes La LI T -^ii 40 

But the most probable souice of the allusions in the whole 
of this di&cult p issage is the account of the Stoics given by 
Plutarch an author whom we know Butler to have lead with 
much care and to whom he is much indebted Cf ’'Aroiroj/ yap 
eB paXa rds aperas /cat ras /ca/cias, wpds Be •^avrais rds nex^as koX 
ras fiviipas TrdcraSf Bk (pavrafflas Kal irddr] #cal dppah /cal avy 
KaraBeo-eis (Tuparu Trotoupeyous ev pr)BeA <pavai KecffGai 

Ot B QV (loyov ras aperas /c«l rds KUKtai ^wa elmt Xeyovny 
ovSe Tft iruOyf p.6vov, opyas Kal (pBoyoos kuI Ai/Ttas /cal eirixaipeKU 
/cias, ovBh KaraX'f/xJ/eis Kal (payracrtas Kal ayyoiaSf ovSk ras re^i'as' 
rify (rKvraropiKr/y, rrjy xaXKOruTriKriJ/, aXXa irphs rovrois eri 
Kal ras eyepyetas rdtpara koL QoHa Troiuvcri — Pluiai cH, Advcrsus 
Stozcos de Oommumbus NoUtzis 45 

So also we have the same thing in Diogenes Laertius, Vzta 
EenonZ{>, § 139 — ovrw Br} Kal rhy 6Xoy K6ap.ov ^aov oyra Kod 
^jjol/vxoy Kal XoytKdy, exety tiyefxuviKhy pev tBv aiOepa 

80 Thetis^ vas a maime divinity, daughter of JS^ereus 
She was condemned to marry a mortal, that mortal was Peleus, 
and by him she became the mother of Achilles Her name is 
used by Butler here simply as an equivalent for the sea, her 
native element, and the opening m tms way of a new phase of 
adventure for squire and ^ight is in imitation of the opening 
Imes of more than one of Homer's books Cf — 


pey KpoKB^reicXos acr’ ^Q.Keaya7o poacoy 
^pyv$ , ^y adaydrotn ^6oi>s tpepoi TjBe ^po'^dtcrnK 

Iliad XiX 1 

48 whipping duty The first editions read * whipping 
duly" 

74 claw Cf Hudibras 11 11 4, and note 

f 
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78 clam amd clam Allusion to dan feuds of 

Scotland 


87 sacrifice of bridewells The floggings m prisons 

88 mon^el Christiaxis A phrase apphed to the Eoman 
Catholics and Episeopahans 

107 but wind Of — 


‘Nee jurare time , Yeneris pei^uria venti 
Imta per terras et freta summa ferunt ’ 

Tibullits, Ekg I iv 21 

116 reformado saint Eefoimado officers were those 
^ihose companies had been disbanded, but who were kept m 
the service on loweied pay and reduced position The squire 
coolly pationises the knight by allowing ihat he is a reformado 
saint , % c that he is still a samt though of samtimess far 
inienor to that of the squire 


118 pretend Put forward The original meaning of 
this word m English was m strict accordance with its etymology 
Of — 

* His target always over her pretended 

Spenser, FoStu Queem, vl 2, 19 


From this stnct sense it comes to mean as here ‘ to bring forward 
but without any of the implied falseness that is conveyed by the 
modern use of the word Cf — ‘ He pretends a quarrel to me that 
I have fallen foul upon priesthood — ^Dpyden in Johnsons 
Zt/e, Clar Press Ed p 55 Finally, the word came to mclude 
the notion of alleging/alselg This is a good example of that 
degradation of meaning of which other examples are cunning ' 
(properly sJbill or skilful ) , ‘ silly (A S ssehg = happy) , ‘ craft 
(proper meanmg seen m handicraft), &:e 

134 self denying Another hit at the Self Denying 
Ordmance The skilful form m which Butler puts the in- 
sinuation that the Self Denymg Ordinance was all a lie is well 
worthy of notice 

136 by Providence AHudmg to the claim set up on 
the part of the Parliamentary party that they acted by special 
direction of * the Spirit Cf — ‘ Yi^ea they break their faith, 
articles, promises, declarations, and covenant, they allege the 
Spint IS the author thereof, When Cromwell (contrary to his 
vows and protestations made to the kmg)kept him close prisoner 
in Canshrook Castle, he affnmed the Bjtvni wmtM not let hvm 
keep hu word When contrary to the public faith they murdered 
him, they pretended they cmld not resist the moizoTis of the 
Spirit Clement Walker, Mwtory if Independency^ Pk HI , 
p 23, Edik 1661 
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142 pei^ury The Koyahsts always bitterlv complamed 
that the oiigmal vows of the Parliamentaiy party were only 
kept so far lorth as they afterwaids found convenient The 
cunous fiction of dividing the monarch into a political and 
natural king (Of I u 518, and note), the latter of which they 
opposed in the name of the formei, gave use to occurrences 
which justified the accusation Thus by the Solemn League 
and Covenant itself the paities to it were bound in the tlurd 
article thus — ‘We shall with the same reality, sincerity, and 
constancy, m our several vocations endeavour with our estates 
and lives to preserve and defend the Kings Majesty s 
Person and Authority, in the preservation and defence of the 
true religion and liberties of the kingdoms, that the world may 
bear witness with our consciences of our loyalty and that Tve 
have no thoughts or intentions to dimmish his Majesty s just 
power and greatness When we consider the beaiing that the 
signing of the Covenant had on the ultimate results of the wai, 
we can easily see why Butler, thinking of the words above 
quoted, should say that the cause was begun in peijury 

144 they broke Many of the Presbyterian divines them 
selves felt the difticulty of the position, a difficulty of which 
Butler here takes merciless advantage, when they were called 
upon to subscribe the Covenant ana remembered their own 
vows of ordination Cf — ‘ Dr Featly declared he durst not 
abjure Prelacy absolutely because he had sworn to obey his 
bishop m all things lawful and honest — ^Keals Huton, cf 
tlie Puntam, Vol III chap u In those da;ys, as for long 
afterwards, an oath had been imposed on graduation at the 
Universities, which also had of necessity to be broken by all 
subscribers to the Covenant 

146 before our plate Cf I n 567 sq 

154 Protestation Cf I u 521, and note The Pio 
testation was really a solemn oath to maintain ‘the tiue 
refoimed Protestant religion, expressed in the doctrine of the 
Church of England All men were oidered to ‘take it (May 
4, 1641), and to ‘bieak it when called on to subscribe the 
Covenant (September 1643) 

155 to recant After the kings death and when the 
Independents were the leaUy powerful party in the State, they 
forced upon the nation a new oath of allegiance known as tJie 
Engagement This was ‘to be true and faithful to the govern 
ment established without king or house of peers (1649) This 
of course overthrew the Covenant utterly, since the vow of the 
Covenant to defend the kmgs person and authority became 
nugatory when it had been expressly declared that there was no 
longer either the person or authority of a lung to defend 
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167 disclaim it This alludes to the fact tliat tliose who 
enfoiced the Engagement were just the very people who put an 
end to the Long Parliament, winch by the Engagement they had 
vowed to obey 

166 with Essex The Parliament thus declared then 
fidelity to Essex when he was fiist appomted Commander in 
Chief of the forces Yet in 1645 the Self Denying Ordmance 
was passed chiefly m older to transfer the power to more 
thorough going men than he 

166 did no more *0f whom it was loudly said hv 
many of his friends that he had been poysoned — CLAPENno\ b 
Mistory of the Great Rebellion 

191 public faith The credit of the Parliament pledged 
to lenders of money 

203 honour Allndmg to the pnvilege of a peer to give 
evidence not on oath but on honour, and to plead at his trial 
before his peers ‘ Not guilty, upon my honour ' 

212 commissions, four syllables 

221 an accidence The Quakers msisted on a use of the 
second singular p^sonal pronoun, which certainly was in strict 
ness collect Priscian bemg a grammaiian, a violation of 
giammar is a breaking of Pnscian’s head and this the Quakers 
aie here said to object to as a sm, smce they were so scrupulous 
about the use ot * thou 

226 stirrm? hats Pnscian is here comically repie 
sented as the founder of the Quakers, and Nash thinks he 
IS said to be averse to taking hats ofi because, in the sense 
above explained, his head was so constantly battered Geoige 
Pox, the real founder of the Quakers, declares m Ins journal 
that the Lord forbade him to take off his hat to any, high or 
low There have been many mutations of the banter here 
aimed at the Quakers for the importance attached to retaining 
the hat One of the best is a tale told of the late Judge Maule 
who, when the court crier had many times shouted an angry 
* Hats off * to an unheedmg Quaker, said ' Oner, let that man 
alone, it’s a part of his rehgion to keep his hat on 

241 for as on land, &c This was a prevailmg idea 
before natmal history began to be studied with scientific 
accuiacy Sir Thomas Browne notices it m his Vulgar Hrrors, 
and IS at some pams to refute it 

246-6 Of note on ‘perfection truths, I n 1102 

250 above ordinances Cf Clapei^don s EiMorgof the 
Great Mebellion^ Book xvi , Clarendon Press Edit , "V ol vji , p 
373 ‘ Vane was not a man to be described by any character of 

religion, in winch he had swallowed some of the fancies and 
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extravagances of every faction, and so became (wbich. cannot be 
expressed by any other language than was peculiai to that time) 
a man above ordinances 

251 the wicked^ % e the Eoyalist party 

283 hut to admonish See Intioduction to Part I , 

pp XX, XXI 

291 the rabhms write Cf Moses ben Maimon (Maimo 
nides), Constitutiones de Jur^umndo Latme redditae a Jmto 
Christophero Dithmaro (Edit Lugduni m Batavis 1706) — 

‘ Quomodo ibsolvunt ^ Accedit q^ui juiavit aa illustrem sapien 
tern, aut tres e vulgo si ibidem non sit alms probatus, dicittjue 
Ego %lkbd vel illud jurami et poemtet me Quod s% ego 
Bwoissem tanto me dolore affectum m p opterea aict fore ut tale 
qmd contmgat nonjitrassem Et si eafuisset mens mea gibando 
juram qucdis nunc e^t, non jurassem Tunc sapiens aut prae 
cipuus e tnbus dicit ei Budvm ergo poenitet te ? ipse respondet 
imo Dieunt illi, Solutum tibi sit vel Licet tibi, vel Venia 
datuT tibi, vel simile quid m quacumque lingua Yerum si 
dicant ei Irritum sit tibi, aut pro nullo habendum jusju/randum 
tuum, aliudque simile, nihil dicunt Nemo enim irritum facit 
msi maritus aut pater Sapiens autem non potest uti nisi 
vocibus solutioms et remnssionis 

306 pie powder The Fiench pied poudreux (dusty 
foot) IS applied to a pedlar or a vagabond By a grant of 
Edward IV a court was authorised to be held at a fair on 
St Giles s Hill, near Winchestei, called the pied poudreux 
court, for the summary settlement of disputes arising between 
the pedluig dealers of the fair and then customers This name 
was corrupted into Pie Powdei, and similai courts were held at 
other fans 

308 ex officio The oath ex officio was an oath com 
pulsonly administered to the accused Its use was permitted 
by the mstructions to the Court of High Commission under 
Elizabeth Cf — ‘Eurthei, her Majesty empowers the Com 
missioncrs to examine such persons as they suspected upon 
their corporal oaths for the better trial and openmg of the 
truth, and to punish those that 1 eject the oath by fine or 
impnsonment, according to their discretion This refers to 
the oath ex officio tmto, and was not in the first five com 
missions ’Tis undoubtedly contrary to the laws of nature 
and of nations, where this is a received maxim, Nemo tenetm 
seipsvm accfUtsare — ^Neal’s History of the Ewntam^ Yol I , 
chap vii 

310 vis franc pledire = mms fmTmplegii In the 
later Anglo Saxon times the southern portions of England were 
divided mto tythmgs, every man m which whose positioij was 
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not in itself supposed to be a secunty for good bebavionr had to 
find a suiety called hofh Hence the ty thing was also called 
fr th horh, or peace smety, and the Norman Trench translation 
of this gave rise to the name frank pledge By this arrange 
ment all the members of one tything were made lesponsible for 
the good behavioni of each of them That this division into 
ti things still had influence on English society m Butlers day 
there IS more than one proof Cf ‘tythmgmen, I i 720, and 
note 

314 Cf Hudibras I i 121 

323 invoking cnckold’s names A certain Thomas 
Webb, carver to the Loid Ma}oi m the reign of Charles I , 
was equally celebrated for skill at his tiade and for his wife s 
faithlessness 

324 do points = solve pomts of conscience 

321-324 Butler in these lines takes a conrse very unusual 
with him and makes the sense overrun the limits of one couplet 
thus breaking a rule he has himself laid down in such whimsical 
terms in Hudibras II i 29-80 

826 The High Court of Justice, sworn m to try Charles I , 
had of necessity no law to go on, and so weie obliged to make 
as it were their own law Whence Butlei says they declared 
anything was law that served then purpose 

332 make pictures The common superstition about 
witchciaft An. image vas made m wax or clay of the person, 
to be bewitched, and this image subjected to ill usage of various 
kinds This was supposed to produce tortures or death m the 
person represented 

385 rack 'em It was a common accusation against the 
Parliamentary paity that they tortured pnsoners to obtam 
information or evidence The practice had been declared 
illegal by the twelve judges in the ease of Telton, who 
murdered the Duke of Buckmgham (1628) , nevertheless, 
though the sources of the accusation aie far from trustworthy 
theie seems but too much reason to fear that the practice was 
revived, an Ireland if not also m England, with the sanction 
and connivance of the Parhament 

338 those that engaged their lives for them Such 
a case was that of Sir John Hotham, who shut the gates of 
Hull against the King, 1644, and who was afterwards con 
demned by the Parliament Butler’s contemporaiy reade(rs 
would doubtless have been able to remember many more 
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344 bottled air The idea of witches having power to 
stole up and confine the particular winds for their own purposes 
IS a common one Cf — 

‘ SecoTid Witch 1 11 give thee a wind 
^ First Witch Thou rt kind 
‘ Third Witch And I another 
* First Witch 1 myself have all the other, 

‘ 4jad the very ports they blow 
‘All the quarters that they know 

Shaks Macheth, I in 11 

For the Lapland witches as making peculiar claims m this 
matter, cf — 

‘ The Finns and Laplands are acquainted well 
"With suchlike spmts and winds to merchants sell. 
Making then covenant when and how thej^ please. 

They may with piosp rous weather crosse the seas ’ 

Heywood, Ewrachie of Angels, Bk viu Edit 1635, p 506 

Cf also ‘ This is by Olaus Magnus and justly related of the 
Finlanders who border on the sea and sell winds to those 
merchants that tiaffic with them, when they are at any time 
detamed by contrary ones The manner is this, they deliver a 
small rope with three knots upon it with this caution, that if 
they loose the first they shall have a good wmd, if the second a 
strongei, if the thud such a storm will arise that they can 
neither see how to diiect the ship and avoid locks, 01 so much 
as stand upon the deck or handle the tackle — Scheffer, 
History of Lapland, Edit 1751, p 36 

355 This simile appears also in the ‘ Speech in the Eump 
Parliament * in Butler^s Remains — ‘ Foi as, when the sea breaks 
over its bounds and overflows the land, those dams and banks 
that were made to keep it out, do afterwards serve to keep it 
in so, when tyianny and usuipation break in upon common 
right and fieedom, the laws of God and the land are abused, to 
support that which they were intended to oppose ^ 

3o4 IS cast = loses its cases 

868 packed The slang phiase * to ^acJc a jury is thus 
a very old one 

877 Cf 11 u 275 

884 the near = ‘ the nearer * This word near has a 
curious history The AS form was neah^ Old English neh 
Modem English nigh, whereof the gh is a kind of dimmutive 
suffix Near is probably only a eonuption of neah, but there 
was a form narre, a compaiative (= modem nearer), which 
lasted until times comparatively late and was not quite defunct 
in Butler s day As thus form narre became obsolete, nea/r was 
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substituted for it tlius xesuimng for a tune its more proper 
fimctiou as a comparative But the habit of usiug it as a 
positive had become too strong, and such an expression as that 
m the text is now q^mte obsolete Thus ‘ne ei the near = ‘ne’er 
the narre = ‘ none the nemr ’ Cf — 

‘ So longe we may go seLe 
Tor that which is not farre, 

TiU ended be the week 
And we never the narre ’ 

MS COTT03S, A xxv 

Cf also — 

‘ Nor near nor further off my gracious lord 
Than this weak aim ’ 

Shaks Richard II III u 64 

And — 

* Better far off than near be ne’er the near ’ 

Ibid Y 1 88 

So also — 

* Your time is lost and you are never the near 

Legend of Shore s Wife by Thomas CHUECHyAED, 
in the Mirrowr for Magistrates^ 1578 

885 glassy bubble The * Bupert drop 

890 to swear by only in a lord Cf note on II 
11 203 

891 buff A piece of arrogance Cf Johnson’s Life of 
Dry den, Clar Press £d p 21 — ‘ But it os a huff, and let Abdalh 
do it if he dare 

894 msenseless Var lee Is senseless 
403 nice, delicate to handle 

409 use, are accustomed We now say ‘are used to * 

411 bang tbe guiltless Of the note to the £rst 
edition, wheie it is implied that this story is actually true 
Grey quotes from Moeton s English Canaan, published in 1637 
(pt m ch 4, p 108), a tale of this bemg actually proposed 
in a New England assembly, the reason urged being that the 
crimmal condemned was lusty and strong and might be of future 
use in war, whilst the proposed substitute was an old bed ndden 
weaver The proposal, says Morton, was only prevented being 
carried out by the mtervention of a smgle dissentient 

421 Tottipottymoy A name doubtless imitated by 
Butler from some anglicized version of an Indian name As 
such, it IS far from an exaggeration The present editor has 
himself heard of one ‘ Coffeekillimacuckoo as an actual person 
not long smce known to English settlers on the Gumea coast 
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439 sceptic The school of sceptics was founded hy 
Pyriho, who followed Alexander in his expedition into India, 
and there finding so totally difierent a philosophy from what he 
had known in Gieece, was led to reflect on the giounds of belief, 
with the ultimate result of deciding that there weie none, and 
that knowledge was impossible Of Aist^Kovv S?) ol 5/ceirTwcol 
rA roov aipecrecoi/ ddyfiara Tcavra avaTpeiroyTes, avrol S’ ovdev aTro 
^alpovres Soy/iariKus ecos Se rov irpocft^pea'dai rd. 'tmv aA.A.coj*' kuI 
hiTiy eio-dai fjLTjSev dpi^ovres, avrh rovro — DlOGENES Laee 
Tins, IX 74 

440 sympatlietic Butler is never tired of poking fun 
at the theories of * sympathy Of I u 226 and note There 
IS a most delicate touch of humour in thus makmg the squire 
assume that every one believes in the ‘ sympathy ot a whippmg 
except of couise the sceptics, who believed nothmg, not even 
then own senses 


444 to raise use = to put to practice 

445 sq This episode of the vicarious flogging is directly 
imitated from Don Quixote 


456 aclies This word was in Butler s time a dissyllable 
Of — 

ni rack thee with old cramps, 

Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar 

Shaes Tcm^&stf I u 370 

So also— 

‘Aches contract and starve your supple joints 

Ihid T%mo% of Athensy I i 257 


It can be shown that the ch was sounded soft by the epigram of 
Heywood (Spenser Society’s Reprmt, p 111) — 

* H IS worst among letters in the crosse row. 

For if thou find him other in thine elbow. 

In thme arm or leg in any degree, 

In thme head or teeth, m thy toe or knee, 

Into what place soeuer H may pike him, 

Where euer you find ache, thou shalt not like him 

464 jark There is another readmg frisky sanctioned by 
Grey But cf supra, 448 

476 really This word was a trisyllable in Butler s day 
and remamed so throughout the greater part of the eighteenth 
century Cf note on II i 445 

497 turmudgeon Probably A S cs<yFlmo6i%ga% churlish 
mmded 


500 ptdl a crow ‘A crow to pluck and ^a bone to 
pick,’ are common phrases for a quarrel 
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501 the ancients Another hit at the learning, or the 
want of it, of the Independents Ralpho is made to qnote 
well known English pro’verbs as coming fiom the ancients 

505 George-a Green^ the famous Pmder (Pound Keeper) 
of the Rohm Hood Ballads 

506 turn again The Pmder of Wakefield espying Enhm 
Hood, Scailet, and Little John, calls on them to stop, which 
they do to their cost, for the Pmder overcomes the three So 
the baUad — 

* N ow turn again, turn agam, said the Pmder, 

For a wrong way you have gone , 

For you have foisiken the king s highway, 

And made a path ovei the corn 

510 Bishop Bonner Bonner was Bishop of London in 
Mary s reign, and has naturally ineuired much of the odium of 
persecutions winch there seems ground to thmk he would not 
himself ha^e willingly originated In Fox’s Acts and Moimment^i 
it IS nanated ot him that he Hogged aarious of the martyrs with 
his own hands But m reading such a wiiter as Fov, full allow 
ance must always he made for an amount of bias which is 
sufficient to mislead a caieless reader though to the exact 
student, who knows how to handle it, it rather enhances than 
lessens the value of the woik 

523 new modelled The ‘New Model’ was the tenn 
applied to the le organisation of the army after the battle of 
Newbury Ciomwell had reoolved on this measure in con 
sequence of the feebleness and vacillation that wue displayed 
by such leaders as Loid Manchester and it was specially to 
cany out this purpose that the Self Denying Ordmanee was 
passed 

524 Smec Of I in 1166, and note 

529 o'er readied The ongmal edition has capoek&d 
The verb to ca'pochf the same word which we see in the 
‘Capuchin’ Fnais, means to strip the cowl off a monk, and 
so to expose a cheat of any kind 

530 a why-not Cant word of the time for any forcible 
proceeding 

534 directory The ‘ Directory of Public W orship ’ drawn 
up after such severe straggles in the Assembly of Divines Ct 
Introduction, p xxiu 

539 samts of the first grass = Presbyterians. 

548 for tubs of ale The note to the first edition says — 
‘The knight was kept prisoner m Exeter, and after several 
exchanges proposed, but none accepted of, was at last released 
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[// 570-618 

for a barrel of ale, as be often used upon all occasions to declare 
This note has been supposed to point to Sir Samuel Luke but 
on wbat evidence does not appear And even if tbis particular 
incident refeis to that worthy, it would not follow that he could 
claim the exclusive honour of being the original from which 
Hudibras was diawn 

570 got tlie odds^ &c Been elected by a majority 

592 an antique show The Skimmington, or Ridmg of 
the Stang, is here described, and in exuberant burlesque it is 
inextricably blended with Roman triumphs, borough elections, 
the Lord Mayor s show, the enlargement of the Pomoerium, the 
drill of the tram bands m fact almost every conceivable element 
of pomp that extravagant art could make ridiculous 

The Skimmington was the name applied to the procession 
which old custom used to oiganise in honour of a man who had 
been beaten by his wife The man was mounted behind the 
woman with his face to the hoi sc s tail, and carrymg m his 
hand a distaff at which he was obliged to pretend to spin The 
woman had a ladle with which she banged him about the nead, 
whilst in front was earned a woman^s smock on a polo to signify 
femmme supremacy, and if occasion weie supposed to warrant 
It, a pair of horns, as in Hogarth’s illustration implymg on 
faithfulness as well as violence m the wife A hideous din of 
marrowbones and cleavers, tm pots, brass horns, drums, &c , 
^ccompamed the procession The name is piobablj derived 
from the * skimmmg ladle with which the woman was aimed 
As the procession passed along the custom was to sweep in front of 
any dooi where the mistiess was supposed to rule, as a hmt that 
her turn might come next Cf ‘ JHaike j e. Dame Ursley Suddle 
chop, said Jenkin, startmg up, his eyes flashing with anger, 

^ remember I am none of youi husband, and if I were you would 
do well not to forget whose threshold was swept when they last 
rode the Skimmington upon such another scolding jade as 
yourself — Scott, Fortmnes of N%gd, chap zxi 

611 levet A remilU Er lever 

614 Sweads This couplet is not in the first edition It 
was added in 1674 The Swedes, who under Gustavus Adolphus 
came to be reckoned the first soldiers of Europe, are said to have 
been the first to have practised firmg m three ranks 

618 foreliand A difficult word Properly it means 
^advant^ge, and so ‘pieferable,’ when used as an adjective 

'And but for ceremony such a wretch, 

Winding up days with toil and night with sleep, 

Had the forehand and vantage of a king 

Shaks Serry T , lY 1, 297 
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648 reformado Cf II n 116, and note 

650 whifBers and staffiers IVhiffier, one wlio goes at 
the head of a procession to clear the way The whiffler v, as an 
oihcer m the corporation of Norwich Whiffler = fife Cf — 

* Which like a mighty whiffler fore the kmg, 

Seems to prepare his way 

Shaks Ecnry V , Act V Prol 1 12 

Stajffier is simply a lacquey, one who carries a staff 

669 Goodwm This is Dr T Godwin rector of Bright 
well author of ^Rormwe Eistorus Anthologidy an 'Rngltsh 
Exposition of the Eomane Antiqmties, wherem many Eomane 
and English offlees aie paralleled, and divers ohseuie phioses 
explained Eoi the use of Abingdon School ’ {Oxford, 1614 ) 
He must he distinguished from Dr T Goodwm, who was one 
of the ‘ Eive Dissenting Brethren * m the Assembly of Divines 
(cf Introduction to Part I p xxi ) 

670 Ross Cf I 11 2, and note 

Cselins Rhodagine This is Ludovico Cello Eichen 
(1460 M525) , was appointed by Francis I professor of Greek 
and Latm at l^Iilan, and published Lectwries Aniiqum Ht 
IS said to have died of grief after the defeat of Francis at 
Pavia 

671 Speed and Stow Both ‘tailor chroniclers John 
Stow (1525-1605) pubhshed A Bimmary of English Chronicles 
m 1561, and strugghng on as best he could, hvmg apparently 
on his own enthusiasm aided by occasional assistance from 
Archbishop Parker he brought out m 1580 his AnnaleSt or 
% GenercbU Chronicle of England from Bntitc unto this ^jgvesent 
years of Christ, 1580 ’ 

John Speed (1555-1629) was another man of similar sort, 
who wrote a Eistory of Great Brifaine under the Conquests of 
the Eomans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans, besides other works, 
histoneal and theological 

674 Decortuns — ^historians Nash quotes the opmion 
of Dr Loveday that m and n were m Butler’s day supposed to 
rhyme He quotes m confirmation — 

‘A stitch in time 
Saves nme,’ 

and — 

‘ Tread on a worm 
And it will turn. 

But it IS by no means necessary to account thus cutmusly fox 
Butlers rhymes 
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678 a slave Butler is doubtless tbiukmg of Juvenals 
lines — 

‘ Quippe tenet sudans hanc publicus, et sibi Consul 
Ne piaeeat, curru servus portatur eodem 

Batvre X v 42 

There seems, however, some cause to doubt whether Juvenal 
applies this passage to a triumph of a * Eoman conqueror,’ or to 
the opening of the Oircensian Games 

683 mantles della guerre 7 he allusion is to the red 

flag {vGxillum) displaced by Eoman geneials as a call to arms 
Of ‘Caesaii omma uno tempore erant agenda vexillum pro 
ponendum, quod erat insigne cum ad aima concurn opporteret 
— Caesae, JDe Bell Gall II 20 

689 antique The old spelling of this word has been 
preserved, though theie can be little doubt that its correct 
modern form would be antic Eggs were not used in Koman 
timmphs, though they weic m the games of Ceies and the 
oigies of Oipheus 

696 smatter For this use of the word cf I 1 187 

703 covert-baron The technical name for the legal 
position of a wedded wife, under protection of her husband^ 
her baron 

705 like hares Browne in his Vulgar Errors mentions 
a common belief that haics changed their sex evciy yeai 

709 gills = gills The word is preserved 111 the time 
honouied proveib Every Jack must have his Gill,’ and in the 
nursery rhyme of that * Jack and Gill ’ who have gone ^ up a 
hill, through successive centuries of J nglish infancy 

712 horns Set note on the Skimmmgton, szopra, 1 592 

733 ovation, a lessei tiiumph It differed fiom a timmph 
in that the general entered the cit;^ on foot and not in a four 
horsed chariot that his chaplet was of myitle, not of laurel, 
that the senate did not head the procession, but eompames of 
musicians followed it, and a sheep (ovis, whence ovaho,) was 
sacrificed instead of a hull It was granted to a general for 
successes either too inconsideiahle m themselves or over foes too 
unworthy, to entitle him to a leal triumph as for instance when 
the advantage had been gained with little or no bloodshed Cf 
infra, I 734 

740 cucking stool This has also been termed a ducking 
stool, or even a choking stool, a variety of name which points 
to an obscure origin The term is very vaxiously derived It 
has been held to be connected w^th the French choqimr, whence 
our old word chuck, to throw It would thus be a stool con 
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tnved for ‘chucking scolding women into the water Ihe 
lynch law of our ancestors had yarious devices for the punish 
ment of scolds, as the scold s bndle, a kind of gag the woman 
was compelled to wear in a procession, not unlike that of the 
Skunmington It would seem highly probable, however, that 
the name euchvrtg stool is closely related to mdkoMi and points 
to a moie seiious offence than mere scoldmg In this latter 
case it would have the same etymological hmtory as the word 
cudkold, of which the last d is excrescent This leaves mclol = 
Lat cnmhis = cuckoo, the bird that lives m other birds’ nests 
Be that as it may, the cucking stool was an object common 
enough in the country in Butler s day It consisted of a wooden 
chair" iastened to the end of a long pole suspended lever fashion 
over a pool of water In this chair the scold was fastened, and 
by raising the shore end, the end over the watei was depressed, 
and the woman immersed As she was generally half drowned 
in the process, and as the particular water was selected for anj 
thing rather than cleanliness, it will readily occur that this 
brutal custom inflicted a really severe punishment 

744 to wed This ceremony was instituted in 1174, by 
Pope Alexander III , who gave the Doge a gold nng from his 
huger, in token of the victory achieved by the Venetian fleet 
at Istna, over Frederic Barbarossa, in defence of the Pope s 
quarrel , desuing him at the same time to throw a similar rmg 
into the sea every year on Ascension Day m commemoration 
of the event On throwing the rmg into the sea, the Doge 
repeats the words, ‘ Desponsamus te, mare, m signum veri et 
peipetui dominu ’ ♦ 

761 Ethxuc Popish So used hy Dryden of the Popish 
plot— 

‘ Saw with disdain an Ethmc plot begun, 

And scorned by Jebusites to be outdone * 

AhscUom arid AehtiqpTiel, L 517 

776 women wlio were our first apostles The fair 
sex took a promment part m the sacrifices of the war on both 
sides Neal, m his Ihstorfo/the Pwitans, Yol II chap xi , 
mentions ‘ thimbles and bodkins’ as among the contributions to 
the first Parliament loan for conductmg the operations agamst 
the kmg 

781 cnUies Those fondly infatuated with them Cfi 
note ‘ Heroical Epistle of Hudihras to his Lady, 1 168 

789 rap and rend First edition reads ‘rap and run ’ 

798 caudle Lat calxdm, a warm drmk 

803 raised rampires This actually happened, not only 
at the siege of Coventry, but also when the tram bands were 
c^ed out to defend London. 

T 
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[// 810-879 

810 a committee A satirical pampHet, published m 
1647, quoted by Grey, and called The Pm Imment of LaduSy or 
divers remarkabh Passages of Ladies in Spring Garden in 
Parliament assembled, states that ‘ The House considered in the 
next place that diverse weak persons have crept into places 
beyond then abihtys , and to the end that men ol greater parts 
may be put into their rooms, they appointed Lady Middlesex, 
Mrs Bunch, the Lady Foster, the Lady Anne Waller, by reason 
of their great expenence in soldiery in the kingdom, to be 
a Committee of Tryers for the busmess 

818 orange tawny This was the colour at first taken 
by the army of the Parliament, being the colouis of Essex, 
their first commander But there is another allusion Orange 
tawny was the colour worn by Jews and persons of the lowest 
rank Cf-» 

Bottom Well, I will undertake it What beard were I best 
to play it in 2 

Q,umee Why, what you will 

Bottom I will discharge it in either your straw colour beard, 
your oiange tawny beard, your purple in gram beard, or your 
French crown colour beard, your peifect yellow 

Shaks Midsvmmer NigMs bream. Act I Sc u 

So also Bacon, Essay xli , * They say that usurers should 
have orange tawny bonuets, because they do judaize 

879 Vespasian Of Suetonius Life of Vespasian, c 5 
* Mox quum Aedilem eum C Caesar suecensens curam veiendis 
viis non adhibitam luto jussisset oppleil, congesto per mihtes 
in praetextae sinum, non defuerunt qui interpretarentur, quan 
doque proculcatam desertamque rempublicam civili aliqua pei^- 
turbatione in tutelam ejus ac vdut m gremium, deventuiam 
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Part II — Canto III. 


ARGUMENT 

3 Rosicrucian Cf I 1 . 545, and note 


Canto III 

8 catcR larks by Alluding to the 'low bell* 

(low, like glow, — light), an old means of catching birds by 
night Confused by tne noise of a beU and dazzled by the light 
of a lantern they readily fly into the nets 

11 receipt = recipe Cf — 

‘ "Wnte dull receipts how poems may be made * 

Pope Essay on Cntiewn, 1 115 

80 Amspicy and Angxury The Earuspez was the 
soothsayer whose special office it was to examine the entrails of 
victims slain in sacrifice, and thence to deduce omens The 
Augur was originally a divmer of omens in the flight of birds, 
but the word acquired a wider signification, and the auguPs 
observations extended to atmospheric phenomena of all kmds {ex 
c<mlo), to the behaviour of the sacred chickens {ex tnpud%%$) or 
of quadrupeds {ex qxuxdrupedibus), as well as of birds generally 
(ex ambus) Much interesting elymology is connected with the 
practices of the augurs They first marked out (reiiv») a division 
of the heavens within which to take the observations, called a 
templum a name afterwards extended to the sacred indosure 
(temple) m which they stood to * eontmiiptcde * Earuspex is h%ra, 
the entrails, and the root spec, ‘ behold * 

31 garbages of cattle The Haruspices are alluded to 
Cf ‘Per idem tempos Uhcae forte G Mano per hostias deis 
supplicanti magna atque mirabilia portendi haruspex dixerat , 
promde, quae ammo agitabat, fretus deis ageret, fortunam quam 
ssepissume expenretur, cuncta prospere eventura ' — S allust, 
Bdl Jug c 63 
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\Jl 33-140 

33 cliickens pecking ihe allusion is doubtless to the 
story of the Roman Consul P Claudius, -who in the year b 0 
249, was cut to pieces m a naval engagement against the 
Carthagimans outside the haibour of Diepanum The sacred 
chickens that accompanied Roman expeditions, on this occasion 
refused to eat, and the ‘ Pullarii besought the Consul not to 
engage ‘Then let them drmk,’ he replied, and ordered them 
to be thrown into the sea , — an impiety for which he was con 
sidered to be justly punished by the total lout of his fleet The 
tale is, however, doubtful, though the defeat is historical, 
and Mommsen, following Polybius, says nothing about the 
chickens 

57 pen' worth of his thought = the whole sum and 
value of it Cf the common saymg — ‘A penny for your 
thoughts * 

60 on the tenters Tenters are hooks on which anything 
is fetched {tendo)^ as cloth for working, Ac 

88 knight of the post Cf I 1 583, and note 

93 enucleate Take out the kernel of a nut, — solve a 
problem 

106 Sidrophel The origmal of this character is generally 
supposed to be William Lilly, who has already been aUuded to 
under the name of Erra Pater, I 1 120 But in this case, as in 
that of Hudibras himself, it is not probable that Butler adheres 
strictly to any one origmal 

113 puiien = poultry (Fr pmde) 

Seduced m the proper sense of led away 

114 chowsed To cheat out of somethmg A word now 
more common in the north than m other parts of England It 
would appear that the interpreter to the Turkish embassy was 
called a Aiaus, and m 1609 this official defrauded his govern 
ment of some £4000 The magnitude of the swindle gave the 
name of ‘ Chiaus ’ to any kmd of cheating transaction Cf — 

‘ What do you thmk of me — • 

That I am a Chiaus ? ’ 

Bm JoNSON, Alchemist, Act I Sc 1 

The Ahhemist was published in 1610, and the above Imes 
would therefore have been one of the current allusions with 
which playwrights have always been accustomed to draw a 
cheer 

140 ledger, a resident ambassador The word occurs 
twice HI Shakspeare m the form leiyer — 

‘ Lord Angelo, having affairs to heaven. 

Intends you for his swift ambassador, 

Where you shall be an everlastmg leiger * 

Measure for Measure, III n 5 / 
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* I have guen him that 
"Which if he take shall q^uite unpeople her 
Of leigers for her sweet 

CymhelzTi^, I v 78 
The particular * ledger referred to is one Matthew Hopkins 
who styled himself the * Witchfinder General In one year he 
hanged threescore women m Suffolk only on pretence of having 
identified them as witches The miserable victims were 
frequently compelled to confess by the most cruel tortures 
some of which are alluded to m the text A common test was 
to tie the toes and thumbs of the suspected witch together and 
lower her gently mto water If she floated it was because the 
water refused to receive her, and her guilt was clear Since 
accordmg to the specific gravity of the human body very few 
pel sons would sink under these circumstances, of course con 
viction almost always followed this method of trial 

146 sitting above ground AUudmg to the method of 
testmg the supposed witch by seatmg her ou the ground with 
her legs tied tightly across, and so kcepmg her for twenty four 
hours without food or sleep After the first few hours the 
torture became acute, and many poor wretches confessed to 
their witchcraft under it, deliberatmy preferring death to its 
further endurance 

153 proved Mmself a wxtcb. ‘These two last verses I 
suppose relate to that which I have often heard, that Hopkins 
went on searohmg and swimming the poor creatures till some 
gentleman, out of indignation at the barbarity, took him and 
tied his own thumbs and toes as he used to tye others, and when 
he was put into the water he himself swam as they did That 
cleared the country of him, and it was a great deal of pity that 
they did not think of the experiment sooner — D Hutchinson, 
Historical Essay on Witchcraft^ Edit 1720 p 86 

155 to Martm Iiuther Luther was a firm behever in 
witchcraft and in the visible appeaiances of the Devil His 
Table TalTc, and the work Ec Missa contain many 

allusions to these beliefs He claimed to have driven away the 
fiend by jeermg at him with jests quite unfit for ears polite 
He is even reported to have once shied his mkstand at the 
Devil’s head, though it is not reported that the scholarly missile 
encountered anythmg but the walk 

160 at Antwerp During the Chvil "Wars of Handers the 
cathedral at Antwerp vas broken open and ransacked by a mob 
Strada tells that devils were seen aidmg them Of ‘^me si non 
centimani fuere qui tarn brevi tarn multa demoliti sunl^ non 
absnxdum sit credere (quod ahquos turn suspicatos scio) Dae- 
mones homimbus immistos operam m id suam praevalide 
consociasse — ^Stbada, Ec Bello Bely^co, Lib Y Yol I p 154 
Edit Romae, 1640 
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161 iVEascoH; in Burgundy, where a devil adopted the 
unusual course of singing psalms So at least declared M 
Perreaud, a minister of the Genevan sect, m whose house the 
performance took phce Sometimes licentious verses or lam 
poons took the place of the psalms Perreaud published an 
account of the whole affair, which was tianslated into Enghsh 
by Peter de Moulin 

163 Kelly Edward Kelly was assistant to the famous 
Dr Dee (Of 1 236 ) 

164 »un of Iioudun Grandiei, canon of Loudun was 
charged with having bewitched some Ursulme nuns, and burned 
alive 1634 His real cnme seems to have been that he gave 
offence to Richelieu , and the chief evidence against him was 
supplied by the devils of whom he had rendered the nuns 
possessed A. * Mwtoira des Diahles de Loudun was published at 
Amsterdam in 1693 

166 Woodstock See Sir Walter Scott’s Woodstock 
passim 

169 Withers Cf I 1 646, and note Cf also — 

* Safe wheie no critics damn, no duns molest, 

Where wretched Withers, Ward, and Gildon rest ’ 

Pope, Dunoiad^ v 296 

He was a Puritan officer and a miserable poet, who tells a 
long tale m verse of a cavalier soldier who drank a health to the 
devil, and was promptly carried off by the fiend through a pant 
of glass 

171-2 Lilly gives, in his Autobiography, many paiticulars 
of his employment by the Parliament, which may not im 
probably be no more true than his piophecies 

196 Oyxnnosophist Butler must use this word here 
simply because it is long and haid, to ridicule the use by tho 
knight of any word, whether he understood it himself or not, 
provided only that it were sufficiently high sounding There is 
no reason in the history of the Gymnosophists why the wizard 
should be called by their name 

The Gymnosophists 01 Hiked Philosophers (Gr yvfivds, 
naked) were an ancient sect of philosophers in Incua They 
held that happiness was to be found in upiooting all desires 
They lived on the natural fruits of the earth, abjuied mariiage, 
and used as little clothing as possible, whence their name Their 
chief importance in the Instory of philosophy is due to the 
infiuence they exerted on the mind of Pyrrho who following 
Alexander in his campaigns in India, and so coming into con 
tact with the Gymnosophists, was afterwards much swayed % 
their doctrines when he founded the sect of the Sceptics 
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211 to climb the wheel Cf — 

* Dear Thomas, did st thou never pop 
Thy head mto a tinman s shop * 

There Thomas, did’st thou never see 
( Tis but by way of simile) 

A squirrel spend his httle rage 
In jumping round a rolhng cage * 

The cage as either side turns up 
Strilmg a nng of bells a top — 

Moved m the orb, pleased with the chimes 
The foohsh creature thinks he climbs. 

Put here or there turn wood or wire, 

He nevei gets two mche& higher 

Matthew Peiok, A Bimik 

224 Hodge Bacon Roger Bacon 

Bob Grosted Robert Grosseteste Cf I u. and note 

225 th' intelligible world Cf notes on I i 536, and 
^ 1. 140 

235 Dee John Dee was born in London and educated at 
Cambridge He obtained much repute as a mathematician, and 
m that age of superstition, was too erudite to be safe He was so 
strenuously suspected of commerce with evil ^mts that he seems 
at last to have come to believe it himself Taking Kelly (cf 1 
163) as his assistant he set up as wizard, and seems to have entirelj 
deceived Pnnce Laski of Piradia, who was then travelling in 
Fngland, and at whose request Dee and Kelly accompanied mm 
back to the Contment Returning after various adventures to 
nglaud, Dee was well received by liizabeth, and ultimately 
appointed Warden of Manchester College The old suspicions, 
however, clung to him, and after vainly petitioning King James 
to be brought to trial, so as to have an opportunity of clearing 
himself, he finally died in poverty at Westlake Amongst 
many mathematical and other works, few of which were ever 
actually published he wrote a Prefcm to Muchd, 

237 KeUy Cf 1 163, and note 

238 Iiascns This is the Prmce Laski of the note 
above 

240 almanac well-wiIlcr The makers of the prophetic 
almanacs were self styled well willers to learning or * Plulomaths,’ 
the title taken by the Irish village schoolmaster in liovers 
hory 0 More The word occurs m Cleveland (^hanxcter a 
Maker 'He is the first tincture and rudiment of a 
writer, dipped as yet in the pnmitive blew, lake an al m a n ack 
well wilier^— Edit 1699, p 80 
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249 whether the wane Tlus question the old snpersti 
tions all settled in favour of the wane Of — 

' Sow peason and beans m the wane of the moon , 

Who soweth them sooner he soweth too soon 

Tussee, Five Hundred Points^ of Good Husbandry 

So again — 

‘ Set garlic and beans at St Edmund the King, 

The moon in the wane, thereon hangeth a thing ’ 

Ibid 

The idea that the moon could influence the growth of plants 
has quite gone out ot fashion, but the belief in the moon’s 
influence on the weather still lingers even amongst people who 
ought to know better 

251 Man in the Moon This is a cunous old fancy 
probably due to some supposed tracing of a likeness to the 
human form on the maikmgs of the moon caused by the fainter 
illuminations of the great lunar plains His ongin is veiy 
differently related Some suppose him to be Cain with a thorn 
bush (to represent the fall of man) and a dog (lepresenting the 
evil one) Others make him out to be the man who was stoned 
foi gathering sticks on the Sabbath (Fumbeis xv 32-36) Yet 
others make him out to be Endymion taken to the moon by 
Diana Of — 

‘ Bot Why, then you may leave a casement of the great 
chamber window where we play, open, and the moon may shine 
in at the casement 

‘ Quin Ay, or else one must come in with a bush of thorn 
and a lanthorn, and say he comes to disfigure 01 to present the 
person of Moonshine ’ 

Shakspeaee, Midsummer Night s Bream, III 1 60 
And again 

‘This man with lanthorn, dog, and bush of thorn, 

^ Presenteth Moonshme ’ 

Y 1 136 

281 with lute etrmgs The small string of a fiddle, if 
cut into shoit pieces and strewed on warm meat, will contract 
and wriggle so as to resemble maggots 

292 sickle, fisc Preventives against witchcraft , nailed 
up over the doors of the houses It is not uncommon even yet 
to see a horseshoe nailed on a door in country districts 

293 fire out of a walnut shell The allusion is to 
Eunus, the Synan slave who headed the insurgents in the First 
Servile War, which broke out in Sicily, b 0 134 Cf — ‘ Syrus 
quidam nomme Eunus (magnitude cladium faoit ut nieminen 
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mus) fanatico furore simulato dum Synae Deae comas jactat, ad 
libertatem et arma servos quasi uummum impeno concitavit 
idque ut divmitus fieri probaret, in ore abdita nuce, quani 
sulpbure et igne stipaverat, lemter inspiraus flammam inter 
verba fundebat, hoc miraculum pnmo duo millia ex obvus, mov 
jure belli refractis eigastulis sexaginta amplius rmllmm fecit 
exercitum — ^Floetjs, Bell Serml, Bk u c 7 

299 Paracelsus He was born in 1493 and educated for 
medicine He was a strange example of the unun of quackeij 
and Ignorance with great mental power, boldness and success 
He had a contempt foi book leainmg, and used to boast that 
his whole library would not amount to half a dozen folios To 
supply its place he travelled widely, consultmg the professors of 
the black aru as he went Hence he has given nse to a saymg 
with regard to one whose knowledge is not denved fiom books 
but from personal observation of men and things, that he W 
‘ studied in the academy of Paracelsus ’ Of Johnson s Life of 
Pope, Clarendon Press Series, p 213, 1 33 — * He studied in 
the academy of Paracelsus, and made the universe his favourite 
volume There is a long and nonsensical passage m his work 
Be Generatiom Berum, quoted by Crey, m which he maintams 
the opinion alluded to in the text 

306 list = stripe Cf — 

* A dewy cloud, and in the cloud a bow 
Conspicuous with three listed colours gay, 

Betokening peace from God and covenant new * 

Milton, Paradise Lost, XI 866 

So also — ‘ The asse havmg a peculiar maik of a cross made 
by a black list down his back and another athwart, or at right 
angles down his shoulders, common opmion ascribes this figure 
unto a pecuhar signification, smee that beast had the honour to 
bear our Saviour on his back ’ — ^Beowne, Vulgar Mrrmrs, b 
VI c 11 

307 systole or diastole ‘H the heart of a living 
animal be removed from the body it will go on pulsating for a 
longer or shorter time much as it did while in the body And 
careful attention to these pulsations will show that they consist 
of (1) a simultaneous contraction of the walls of both auricles 
(2) Immediately following this, a simultaneous contraction of the 
walls of both ventricles (3) Then comes a pause or state of 
rest, after which the auricles and ventricles contract again in 
the same order as before, and their contractions are followed by 
the same pause as before The state of contraction of the 
ventricle or auricle is called its systole — ^the state of relaxation 
during which it undergoes dilatation, is called its diastole — 
Huxley, Meinentary Lessons in Physiology, p 41 



282 NOTES \ll 313-360 

S18 Socrates and Chaerophon Alluding to the ridicule 

of Socrates and Chaerophon in the Clouds of Aristophanes 
They are introduced as trying to measure the length of a flea s 
jump fjom the beaid of one to that ot the other It is not by 
his length * from head to rump, however, but by the size of the 
flea s foot, of which an impiession is taken in wax, that the leap 
IS to be estimated — 

KKipbu diari/i^as, etra r-fiP t|^j5A.\av Ka^biV 

eis rhv Kr)p6y avrrjs rco vode, v 149 

317 specieses A quaint burlesque foim of plural which 
Butler employs in other places , cf I i 862 

805-322 These lines are probably a banter of Dr Robert 
Hooke, of the Royal Society, though they cannot directly refei, 
as Mr Bohn, more suo makes them to Hooke s pnucipal work, 
the Mwroqrwphm, which was not published till 1666, nearly two 
years later than this second part of Eudibras 

324 zany Etymologically this word should be m%%y , 
Lat sanncb — grimace, whence the name Sanio, so common in 
Latm comedies for the buffoon of the piece 

826 Whackum Accordmg to the L’Estrange Key to 
Hudihras^ this is meant foi one Tom Jones, a foolish Welshman, 
It IS also ascribed to one Richard Green, who published a bit of 
ribaldry called Eudibras in a Snare , it is elsewhere said to have 
been designed for Sii George Whaiton , and the authoi of the 
Life, printed m 1710, tells us that undei this character Butlei 
reflects upon the wi iter of the spurious Second Part of 
It may perhaps be haidly necessaiy to repeat the caution alreadj^ 
more than once given, against attachmg too much importance 
to the identification of any of Butler s characters with any par 
ticular individual The most definite lefeicnce, however, seems 
to identify him with John Booker, the astrologer, alluded to 
below Cf 1 860, and note 

326 more unwholesome law This is one of several 
attacks upon law and lawyeis which have given colour to the 
supposition that Butler had been a heavy loser by some legal 
process or defect Cf Introduction, p xi 

336 with their own keys Alluding to the means taken 
by the pretended astrologers to pump facts out of those who 
came to consult them, previous to a personal interview 

863 holding forth Preachmg ' Holding forth the word 
of life , ’ Philippians, n 16 

360 to every month This allusion seems to be to one 
John Booker, an astrologer of whom LiUy speaks m terms of 
much praise for his * excellent verses upon the twelve months, 
flramed accoiding to the configuration of each month ’FLUX’S!, 
m his Euttyry cf E%s Own L'lfe C£ also 1 1093 
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870 the greats se * rogues ’ Small rogues beat bemp, of 
the hemp we make ropes, and with the rope we hang the 
greater rogues — so this couplet is generally interpreted But 
surely this is to lose the pomt of the satiie Butler must simply 
mean that * the little fish get caught and the big fish break 
through ’ The small rogues are in prison, and the big rogues 
remain outside Cf III l 840 

876 bilks Cheats A word of very doubtful etymology 
It has been connected with ha/aXky it his been deiived direot 
fiom the Gothic hilaiLaTii to deceive, and from the Arabic 

397 would have hung Cf — 

* So did be move our passions some were known 
To wish for the defence the crime their own 

Dedham, Trial <md Death of the Dari of Straffiyrd 

404 Fisk One Nicholas Fisk who was educated for 
medicine, but abandoned his profession for astrology Idly 
speaks highly of his powers 

414 tarsel = tiercel the French name for the small goss 
hawk The name is given because the male of this bird was 
supposed to be a third part smallei than the female 

417 herald^s martlet The distinction in heraldry of a 
fourth sou They are represented in heraldry without feet, as 
an intimation of tireless stiength that needs not to alight The 
Bird of Paradise has its feet concealed by its luxunant plumage, 
whence it was also supposed nevei to peich, but to sleep on the 
wing The martlet is the laige black swift, and many allusions 
to it are found in our poets cf — 

* This guest of summer, 

The temple haunting maitlet does approve. 

By his loved mansionry, that the heaven’^s breath 
Smells wooingly here 

♦ Shakspeaki^ Mad>ethy I vn 8 

434 signs, bouses There is here a double pun 
of the zodiac or of publics , houses of astrologers or of inn 
keepers 

439 learned pbilosopbers This is one of several 
passages in which Butlei seems to refer to Descartes- Of n 54, 
and note 

‘The experiment was tned by some foreign virtuosi, who 
planted a piece of ordnance point blank against the zenith, and 
having fired it the bullet never returned ba<dk agam which made 
them all conclude that it sticks m the mark but Descartes was 
of opinion that it does but hang in the air —Swift, w 
a Tub 



NOTES 


[// 442-530 

442 body of Mabomet The suspension ‘between heaven 
and earth of the coffin containing the body of Mahomet is not 
a Mahometan legend, and forms no pait of the belief of the 
faithful The legend having sprung up, many explanations weie 
offered, and it was not till Buckhaidt, in 1810, visited the tomb 
and found the coffin not suspended at all, that it was clearh 
known that the trouble of framing scientific explanations had 
been wasted 

449 right against Aimed straight for This use of 
T%glit IS common in all the old writers The older treatises of 
geometry always use right Ime foi straight line, an idiom which 
in this sense has not yet gone out of fashion Cf — 

‘ Against Sir Hugh Montgomery 
So right the shaft he set. 

The grey goose wing that was thereon 
In his heart s blood was wet 

Tke more modem Ballad of Gh&oy Chase 

454 tobacco stopper Alluding to the symbol or sign 
for the planet Saturn in the old books on astronomy 

458 leg Some old diagrams of the constellations figured 
the whale with legs 

477 Sedgwick 'William Sedgwick, nicknamed Doomsday 
Sedgwick, was a Presbyterian mimster settled by the Parliament 
at Ely His sobrnmet was due to his fondness for foretelhng 
the speedy arrival of the Day of Judgment 

413-482 The ndicule thus aimed at scientific mvestigation 
by persons whose enthusiasm has outrun their abilities, has 
found many miitatois, though for the liteiary merit of the waj 
the story is told it has pcihaps only been eq[ualled once, in 
Chapter xxxix of the BwJcwwh Papers 

488 found far off This Ime has been made the basis of 
an attempt to obtam coiroboiative evidence as to the originals of 
HudibritaS and Sidrophel by mvestigatmg whether Lilly and 
Sir Samuel luke were acquamted The acquaintance is 
doubtful, and were it proved would yield but very doubtful 
evidence 

600 as be nugbt say Cf I in 617, and note 

530 quotb Wbackum Whackum has now to inform his 
master of what he has learnt from Palpho This he commum 
cates by the aid of astrological jargon, incomprehensible to the 
laught and his squire, thus — Venus in opposition to Mars, 
means an unfortunate love affair m which the knight is con^ 
cemed , not being in Virgo shows the loved one to be a widow , 
Saturn, the god of tune, has as a planet a ‘year ^ equal to nearly 
thuty of ouis, ahd a tenth of this gives the three years alluded 
to by Ealpho in 1 510 
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retrieved Found and placed m tb.© ‘sclieine ’ 

531 opposition Five syllables Cf I n 642, and 
note 

669 sieve and shears This divination was for discovery 
of a thief The points of the sheara were stuck m the run of a 
sieve, and two persons supported the sieve with the tips of 
their fingers St Peter and St Paul were then asked whether 
A B or C had stolen the thing lost, and at the name of the 
guilty paity the sieve turned round The charm is a veiy 
ancient one, at least as old as Theocritus, who thus alludes to it 
m Idyll ni 31 — 

elve /cal *AypoiQ> raXaB^a KOffKtvoyMVTiSf 
a vp&if TToioKoyevaa tcapai^drts, ovv€K iyBa 
r\v 6\os %yK€ip(u rb 8e fxev Koyou ovBeva iroiij 

The KocTKivopavTis is the divmer by sieve and shears 
So also 

* Searching for things lost with a sieve and shears ’ 

Ben Jonso>., AWmrmt, I i. 

Cf Evdihras, I ii 348 

572 donzel Diminutive of dm In the we 

find m the Chmader of a Squire of Dames — ‘ He is donzel to 
the damzels * 

588 mforni against him as a wizard 

588 metonymy, for metre^s sake accented as m the text 
Metonymy is the rhetorical substitution of one thing for another, 
as in phrases like * We read Homer, meaning his works 

589 second hand intention Names have been divided 
by logicians into names of first intention and names of second 
intention Thenahiesof things ‘man,’ ‘horse, ‘tree,’ &c , 
axe said, to be names of first intention , the names of the relations 
between things, which we only perceive when we * re fleet on 
those things, and names like ‘genus,’ ‘species,’ &;c , are said to 
be of second mtention- For a full explanation of these terms 
‘■he student may consult MansePs Edition of Aldrich s Artis 
Logveae Rudimenta^ p 20 note Butler s alteration of ‘ second 
intention’ into ‘secondhand intention^ is of course a mere 
burlesque 

600 dismotmt Cf — 

‘ Oarmma vel coelo possunt deducere Lunam * 

Virgil, Eclogues, vm* 69 

‘Et polo 

Denpere Lunam vocihus possum meis ’ 

Horace, Epod xvil 78» 



iTOTES 


[// 616-655 

* Et Silvas moveo, jubeoque tremiscere montes 
Et miigiie solum, manesque e are sepulcns , 

Te quoi^ue, Luua, traho 

Ovid, MetmiorjgihoseSf vu 205 

616 intelligences Demons or spiiits 

618 Bnnstan Samt Dunstan was bom at Glastonbury 
m tbe year 925 He was an ardent student and bis attainments 
m physical science would have earned him the reputation of a 
sorcerer had not a fever made him a monk Hence the tale told 
of him that the Devil once appeared to him while at work m his 
laboratory, tempting him in the guise of a beautiful woman He 
laid hold of his red hot tongs and seized tlie Devil by the nose, 
holdmg him till his howls roused the whole neighbourhood 

622 planetary nicks Figures and signs in astrology 

627 Bombastns = Paracelsus, whose family name it was 
He IS said to have earned a little devil in the pommel of his 
sword, but the familiar spint was probably only poison 

682 a stone T^his is Dee’s Angelical Stone, which was 
really a polished piece of caimel coal It was made m the form 
of a hand mirror, and the pretension was that visions could be 
seen by lookmg in it 

635 Asrippa Of I 1 539, and note 

Stygian pug ‘Cornelius Agnppa had a dog that was 
suspected to be a spiiit, for some tricks he was wont to do, 
beyond the capacity of a dog, as it was thought , but the author 
of MagwL Admma has taken a great deal of pains to vindicate 
both the doctor and the dog from that aspersion, m which he 
has shown great respect and kindness for them both — NoU m 
EdAiwn 1674 

640 are vain Agnppa wrote a treatise D& Vaniiate 
Boientwvm 

643 Bekmen Of I 1 542, note 

644 cacodaemon = KaKotAimv, an evil spmt 

664 Tnsmegistus The Hermes of the Greeks and the 
Mercury of the Romans, the inventive god to whom was attri 
buted the discovery of the lyre, and of many arts and sciences 
useM to man 

655 Pythagoras Of I 1 182, and note One of the 
most celebrated of the ancient Greek philosophers (b c 540-610) 
Fable has surrounded his name with wonders, and while rejecting 
the fables we must acknowledge the personal greatness from 
which alone such fables spring To him we are said to owe the 
word ‘philosopher’ as applied to one whose life is lived in the 
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love of wisdom He crossed over mto Italy dnnng tlie xeign of 
Tarquimus Superbns, established himself at Crotona, and there 
mangurated a secret sect or society He was one of the earliest 
teachers of mathematics, and to him is attributed the dis 
covery of the musical chords, he having accidentally noticed 
hammers of diffeient weights strikmg an anvil and producmg 
different sounds This latter story has the drawback that 
hammers of different weights do not prodnce different tones from 
the same anvil The manner of his death is unknown, hut it is 
certain that the citizens of Crotona rose m tumult against his 
society and he probably pensbed in the commotion 

Zoroaster The Zarathustra of the Zendavesta, the sacred 
writings ot the Parsees, was the founder of the Magian religion 
It IS now quite impossible to trace the true date at wlu(& he 
flourished 

656 Apollonius of Tyana lived during the reign of the 
Emperor Domitian It is narrated of him that whilst delivering 
a public oration he suddenly broke off his speech exclaiming 

* Strike the tyrant, he is wounded, he falls, and that at that 
moment tijie Emperor was murdered 

664 Tune's dangliter Tune reveals the truth Time 
is Saturn, of whom the myth runs that he devoured his 
childien And time may render truth undiscoverable, thus 

* feedmg on^ his daughter too, 1 668 

669 a herald Cf — 

* Do you not Know that for a little coin 
Heralds can foist a name into the line * 

Dbtden, Rind and Panther, Part III , 1 155 

^679 Averrois Averrois or Ibn Koshd, died 1198, was 
an Arabian philosopher and physician, in high command under 
the Emperor of Morocco dunng the Moorish occupation of 
Spam His commentaries on Plato and Aristotle earned him 
the name of the Commentator He wrote a severe denunciation 
of astrology, which is ^uded to m the text 

689 Geuethliacs Genethliaci were astrologers whose 
sp^ial business it was to cast nativities for infants founded on 
the exact mstant of the birth 

691 the Median Emperor dreamt Astyages, king of 
Media, was thus warned in two separate dreams of the birth, 
from his daughter Mandane, of one who would overthrow the 
kingdom To avoid the omen he married her to a Persian 
named Kamby^* by whom she became tbe mother of Cyrus. 
The whole story is fully told in Herodotus, Book I , o 107 
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698 eclipsed foretell Of — 

* Solem quis dicere falsum 
Audeat * Ille etiam caecos instare tumultiis 
Saepe monet, fraudemque et operta tumesceie bella 
Ille etiam extincto miseiatus Caesare Romam 
Quum caput obscura ni^-idum ferrugine texit 
Impiaque aetemam tunuerunt saecula noctem ^ 

Virgil, Georgies, 1 463 

701 Au^stus ‘Eoce fulgurum mouitus, oraculomm 
praescita haruspicum praedicta atque etiam parva dictu in 
auguius, stemumenta et ofEensiones pedum, divus Augustus 
piodidit laevum sibi calceum piaepostere inductum quo die 
seditione militari piope adflictus est — Pliny, ITat Svst II i , 
7, 24 

708 raven's croak The cioak of the raven has always 
been held ominous of evil Cf — 

‘ The raven himself is hoarse 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements 

Shakspbare, Macbeth, I v 39 

737 Anaxagoras Bom at Clazomenae in Lydia He 
was bom of a wealthy family, but he gave up everything for 
philosophy He is said to have numbered Perikles Eunpides, 
and Sokiates amongst his pupils He was at last prosecuted on 
charges very similai appaieutly to those which weie afterwards 
to be fatal to Sokrates, and banished fiom Athens He left 
Athens with the pioud words on his lips ‘ It is not I who have 
lost Athens, it is the Athenians who have lost me He retired 
to Lampsacus, where he continued to teach with much credit 
until his death — the day of which was, at his request, long after 
kept as a holiday by the citizens He expressed an opmion 
that the moon was opaque and habitable, and divided into land 
and water 

759 sweating lanterns A contrivance of a curtam 
coveimg in a chair with a lamp undei the chair The patient 
was shut up in it to force perspiration 

773 liypocondres Under the ribs 

776 newUglit Cf I n 52, and note 

782 ganzas Spanish for 'geese * The allusion seems to 
be to a romance of The Man 1 % the Moon, by Godwin, aftei 
wards Bishop of Hereford The tiaveller, who in this romance 
visits the moon, is drawn thither by geese 

786 Jacob's staff An mstrument for takmg heights 
and distances 
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799 consecrated ^eese ‘Bum haec Yeis agebantur^ 
interim aix Komae Capitoliumque m ingenti peiiculo fmt 
Namque Galli sen vestigio notato bumano, qua nuntius a Veis 
peiveuerat, seu sua sponte animadverso ad Carmentis saxo 
ascensu aequo nocte sublustn, cum primo mermem qui temptaret 
viam praemisissent, tiadentes mde arma, ubi quid imqui esset 
altemi mum sublevantesque m vicem et tranentes alii alios, 
prout postularet locus, tanto sileutio lu summum evasere ut 
non custodes solum falleient sed ne canes quidem sollieitum 
animal ad nocturnes stiepitus, excitarent Anseres non fefellere, 
quibus sacris Junonis in summa inopia cibi tamen abstmebatur 
quae res saluti fuit namque clangore eorum alarumque crepitu 
excitus M Manlius, qui tnennio ante consul fuerat, vir bello 
egregius, aimis arieptis simul ad arma ceteios ciens vadit, et 
dum ceten trepidant, Galium qm jam m summo constiterat 
umbone ictum deturbat Cuius casus prolapsi cum proximos 
stemeret, trepidantes alios armisque omissis saza quibus ad 
haerebant, manibus amplexos trucidat — Livy, Book V , e 
xlvn 

803 Atlieman sceptic owls Owls called Athenian, as 
bemg sacred to Athena 

823 simplmg Collectmg herbs or stmples 

824 from malefactors Ct — 

Fznt Witch ‘ Poui m sow’s blood that hath eaten 

Her nine farrow, grease that s sweaten 
From the murderer s gibbet throw 
Into the flame 

Shakspeaee, Macbeth, IV i 65 

888 derive its house from earth Alluding appaientlj 
to an idea once held, and even attributed to Anaxagoras, that 
the stars had all been thiown oif fiom the earth owing to the 
centrifugal force of its swift revolution 

844 Berenice's periwig Queen Berenice, when her 
husband, Ptolemy Evergetes, undertook an expedition into 
Syria, made a vow to cut off her hair, in case he should come 
back m salety On his return she kept hei pledge, and 
dedicated her haii in the temple built by Ptolemy rhiladelphus 
to the memory ot his wife, Aisinoe By some accident the 
offering was lost, and Conon of Samos, a mathematician, to 
soothe her feelings, declared that the hair was earned up to 
heaven, where it was formed into seven stars near the tad of 
the Lion Hence the constellation Oorna Berenices 

860 geometry This is the Platonic saying *0 0€k 


x; 
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866 shifted his setting Ey rolwv roircf) r$ xpJyw 
rerpdKis iXeyov TjOeav rhv t^Xiop avarethai epBa re vvv 
Karaev erai ipOevrep Bis evavrelXat, Kal ^p6ep pvp apareWu, 
ipdavra Bis KaraBvpai — Herobotits II 142 

The rovTOf r^ alluded to as the space of 11,340 

years 

875 Smpedocles Cf note on I 11 1 He held that 
the stais were permanently hxed in a revolving crystal vault, 
nn idea which though greatly altered and elaborated, clearly had 
much influence with Hato while he was framing the theory of 
the heavens as given in the Bepuhhc 

881 Scaliger, when he read that Copernicus maintained 
that the obliquity of the ecliptic had changed gradually, and 
was now much less than formerly is said to have declared that 
Copemicus deserved a rod, and his writings a sponge 

883-891 The/ first edition, instead of these eight lines, has 

the following four — 

* About the sun s and earth s approach. 

And swore that he that dared to broach 
Such paltry foppeiies abroad 
Deserved to have his rump well clawed 

891 Monsieur Bodm A lawyer of Angers, died 1596 
He silpported Copemicus in his view that the earth’s orbit was 
gradually becoming less 

896 Cardan Jcrom Cardan, an Italian astiologei He 
was intensely egotistical and writes much praise of Ins own 
excellences The doctrme iidiculed by Butler he seems to 
have held 

900 no tails They have shoit ones, short enough to 
give use to this vulgar error 

902 cliansed Tins alludes to the astronomical principle 
of precession of the equinox 

905 trigons In astrology the twelve signs of the zodiac 
are divided into four groups, each of three — trigons — to corre- 
spond with the foul * elements, thus — 

Fury — Aries, Leo, Sagittanus 
Earthy — Taurus, Viigo, Capricomus 
Airy — Gemini, Libi®, iqunxus 
Jfatery — Cancer, Scorpio, Pisces 

These combinations are called tngons because if the signs of 
the zodiac be written in older round a cncle at equal distances 
fiom each othei, the constellations forming each tngon will be 
found at the angular points of four inscnbed equilateral tnanglcs 
Thus if a watch be taken in the hand, and the figure XII be 
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supposed to stand for Aiies, I foi Taurus and so on all round 
the Fieiy tngon will he represented by the figures XII IV , 
VIII , the Earthy by I , V I\ , and so on, each set of figxues 
marking otf an equilateral triangle 

918 quarter days It has been suggested that this is a 
lefercnce to the tianslation by Sir Eichard Eanshaw of the 
following passage of Horace — 

‘Omnem lelegit idibiis pecumam 

Quaeiit calendis ponere 11 69 

Thus rendered — 

‘ At Michaelmas calls all his monies in, 

And at oui Lady puts them out again 

939 opposition, trine, and qnartile The stars were 
divided by the astiologers into five aspects— coni unction, when 
their revolutions brought them togethei , opposition, when they 
were diametrically opposite to each othei , sextile, quartile, and 
tune, when they were dis>tant fiom each other a sixth part, a 
fourth pait, or a third pait of the circle The aspect undei 
which a child happened to be boin was supposed to determine 
his temper, constitution, and destmy 

975 the Druids * Druidse pecumam inutuo accipiebant 
in posteriori vita rcddituii — Eatrioiits 

990 hab nab This is the older fom from which "hob nob 
has been toimed by coiiuption It is the habban^ have and 
nahbant not have of Piist English, and hence means hit or 
miss, ‘ at random Cf — * He is a devil in piivate brawl souls 
and bodies hath he divorced three and his incensement at th s 
moment is so implacable that satisfaction can be none hut by 
pangs of death and sepulture Hob nob is his word, give t 01 
take t ’ — Shakspeabe, Twelfth Night, III iv 260 

992 discovers how, &c The events of Butlers owh 
litcraiy life must be leteiied to foi a full explanation of the 
following passage The fiist part of liudibras leally appealed 
at the end of 1662 , and hefoie the following 3^031 was out its 
success had evoked imitation, and eaily in 1663 a spurious 
* Second Part * of Evdibras was published Butler when he 
lumscll, later in the same year, Jjublished his own Second 
Pait, found it necessary to state distinctly that this was ‘by the 
authoi of the first ' (Cf Intiodimtion, p xii ) Now in this 
spurious second part occur just /he adventuies which Sidrophel 
attributes to the knight, and by the falsity of which he exposes 
himself as a cheat So Butlei with consummate skill and 
humour, has put his plagiarising imitator m the position of the 
vendor of false news who therebj brings to grief another 
impostor who relies on him 

XJ 2 
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The spurious Sudibras is a dreary piece of feebleness , but as 
it may be of some mteiest to see what soit of success imitatois 
of H%bdibrc(s had, the following may serve foi example — 

‘ So on they trot 
With all the pillage they had got , 

Greedy of more, but were pi evented 
By butcheis stout that fair frequented 
Who seeing Squires a quogle to keep 
And men to lun faster than sheep, 

Quoth they (to people) what d ye fear * 

There s neithei bull got loose nor beai 
And will you seem to make escape 
From fencing fools and Jackanape 
On horseback, clad in coat of plush. 

Yet looks but like a sloe on a bush 
Keep, keep, your guard, well force them back 
Or may we never money lack 
Then out they Snap and To^vzcr call, 

Two cunning curs that would not ball , 

But silly fly at throat or tail 

And in their course would seldom fail , 

Tlie butchers hoot, the dogs fall on, 

The horses kick and wince anon , 

Down comes spruce valour to the ground, 

And both Sir Knights laid in a swound 

1002 forged * There vas a notorious idiot (that is here 
described by the name and character of Whachum) who counter 
felted a Second Part of Sudibras, as untowardly as Captain Po 
who could not write himself, and yet made a shift to stand on 
the pillory for forging other men’s hands, as his fellow Whachum 
no doubt deserved , in whose abominable doggrel this story of 
Hudibras and a French mountebank at Brentford fan is as 
propeily desciibed — Note to Editwn 1674 

1007 saltmbanclio A word the exact equivalent of 
* mountebank 

1010 chowsed and caldesed For chowsed cf note on 
II 111 114 Caldesed is a word coined by Butler, to express 

cheated, as fortune tellers {Ohaldeam or gipsies) cheat and 
deceive then victims 

1011 what you lost All the adventures here narrated 
are told in the spuiious Second Pait of JSudihras, befoie 
alluded to 

1024 pendulum ‘The device of the vibration of a 
pendulum was intended to settle a certain measure of ells and 
yards, &c , (that should have its foundation in nature,) all the 
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world over , for by swinging a weight at the end of a string 
and calculating (by the motion of the sun, or any star) how 
long the vibiation would last, in proportion to the length of the 
string and weight of the pendulum , they thought to reduce it 
back again, and from any part of time compute the exact length 
of any string that must necessarily vibrate in so much space of 
time so that if a man should ask in China for a quarter of an 
houi of satin 01 taffeta, they would know peifectly what it 
meant and all mankind learn a new way to measure things, no 
more by the yard, foot, or inch, but by the horn, quarter, and 
minute — Note to 1674 

1050 an iron lance Another exquisite piece of mock 
heioic on Butler s part The lance is neither moio noi less than 
the large old fashioned spit which in the kitchens of oui grand 
fathers used to be laid hoiizontally in front of the fire, and was 
long enough to reach from side to side of an old fashioned 
hearth 

1063 sea coal Coal brought by sea It was almost 
always so spoken of by old writers , thus there is a statute of 
1273 prohibiting the use of ‘sea coal m or neai London as 
being prejudicial to health By 1400 coal was in common use 
in London, but it was not general all over the country much 
before the reign of Charles I 

1093 Booker Cf note on II in 360 

Sarah Jtimner a spemlatrtx, as those ‘mediums were then 
called, whose particular privilege was claimed to be the power 
of seeing distant or future events in a crystal or speculum 
(mirror) Lilly calls her Sarah Skelhom, and speaks in high 
terms of her powers 

1094 mminers, thieves Cf I 1 598 

1095 Napier^s bones ‘ Napier s Eods, a contrivance for 
abridging the labour of calculation, were made of ivory, and thus 
obtained the name of Napier s bones 

1103 cross nor pile Not a com ‘ Cross and pile * = 
‘heads and tails Tanous explanations have been given of the 
phrase The j^ile may be the head of a spear (pilum), or a 
column (pile, pillar), or a ship (pile, pilot), impressed on one 
side of the coin, while the cross was stamped on the other The 
phrase occuis twice more mMuMras, cf III 1 680 and III 
111, 688 

1108 Rota-men Some editions have an absurd reading, 
rotten men The Rota was the name given to a club of which 
James Harrington, authoi of The Commonwealth of Oceema^ was 
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[// 1 1 12-1148 


toundei and chief This cluh * met at the Turk s Head, kept b} 
cue Miles, in the New Palace Yaid, “Westminster, and sat lound 
an oval table with a passage cut in the middle of it by which 
Miles delivered his cofiee The Eota disciiissed piinciples of 
government, and voted by ballot Its ballot box was the first 
seen in England Milton^s old pupil Cyiiac Skinner, was one 
of the membeis of this club, which was named from a doctiine 
of its supporteis, that in the chief legislative body a thud 
part ot me members should rote out by ballot eveiy year, 
and be mcapable for three years of re election , by which prm 
ciple of rotation, Parliament would be completely renewed 
every nmth yeai — Pnop 'M.oB.'LWif First kihetch of E^ighsli Liter 
aHre, p 612 

1112 tlie pit Allusion to cock fightmg, the pit being 
the lists in which the cocks fought 

1113 secular prince of darkness ‘ As the dCvil is 
the spiritual pimce ot daikncss, so is the constable the seculai, 
who governs in the night with as great authority but far more 
imperiously — Note to Edition 1674 

1123 learned pkilosopkers This may refei to the 
atomic philosopheis gcneiall}, or particulaily to Sii Kenelm 
Digby Cf — * To this purpose the subtilties of the fox are of 
most note They say he useth to he as if he were dead, thereby 
to make hens and ducks come boldly to him And there 
are particular stories that expiesse vet moie cunning than all 
these as of a fox that being soie hunted hanged himself by 
the teeth among dead vermin in a warren until the dogges weie 
passed by him and had lost him Now to penotiate into 

the cause of this and of suchlike actions , we may lemembei 
how we shewed in the last chapter that the beating of the heart 
worketh two things, the one is that it turneth about the species 
or little coi’poreities (streaming from outward objects) which 
remain in the memory the other is that it is always pressing 
on to some motion or other, out of which it hapneth that when 
the ordinary waies of getting victuals 01 of escaping from 
enemies do fail a creature whose constitution is active, it 
lighteneth sometimes (though peradventure very seldome) upon 
domg somethmg out of which the desired effect foUoweth , as it 
cannot choose but fall out now and then that though chance 
only do govern their actions, and when their action proveth 
successtul it leaveth such an impression in the memory that 
whensoever the like occasion occurieth that animal will follow 
the same method, for the same specieoes do come together from 
the memory mto the fantasie —Sir Kenelm Digby, Treatise 
of Bodies^ chap xxxvi § 3 

1148 dead as kerring This saying is very old and its 
origin IS not certainly known It has been explained by the 
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very quick death, of the herring when taken out of the water , 
bub thae does uot seem to be any necessary conntction between 
the lapidity of the death and the degree ot deadness It is pro 
bably a lefeience to the curing and packing m ban els or boxes, 
which seems to make the herrmg appear peculiarly dead to the 
public eye The same impiession is conveyed by any process to 
which meat is subjected befoie it comes into the hands of the 
cook Thus we also say, ‘ Dead as ^mkled pork Cf — ‘ By gar, 
de hen mg is no dead so as I vill kill him — Shakspbaee, 
Merry Wives of W indsor, II m 12 

1158 "hislL places Places of pagan sacrifice, from pagan 
altars being frequently on hills or high places 

1171 read Ins lesson Alluding to the practice of 
Benefit of Gltigy, by which is meant the exemption ot the 
clerical order fiom civil punishment It applied not only to the 
actual cleigy, but to all who were able to read and wiite and 
had thus learning enough to be cleigymen Hence any one con 
vie ted of a capital crime could * pray his clergy, that is could 
call for a Latin Bible and read a passage, generally taken from 
the Psalms Failing in this test he was hanged , and as a verse 
of i Psalm was sung under the gallow before hanging a culprit 
thereon, a saying arose of one manifestly guilty of a hangmg 
offence, ‘He must either read a verse oi sing it This was 
called ‘loading the neck veise ’ Cf III i 55 The privilege 
was finally abolished under Geoige IV 
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HEEOICAL EPISTLE OF HUDIBRAS TO 
SIDROPHEL 

This Epistle is leally no pait of the poem of Eudibras The 
Sidiophel to whom it is addressed is not the same as the Sidiophel 
of the poem The lattei is probably intended for Lilly , here 
one Sii Paul Neal is the oiigmal The epistle was not pubhshed 
until ten yeais after the second part of MudibraSf and the 
occasion of it was that the Sir Paul Neal aforesaid had stienu 
ously maintained that Butler was not the author of Hudibras 
It was included in the edition of 1674 of the E^d^bTas, and was 
probably meant not only to satisfy Butler s natujral revenge on 
one who had tried to deprive him of his honours ot authoiship, 
but also to force a sale for the new edition of the poem itself ^ 

Ecce xtermn Crispmtis This now familiar q[Uotatiou is 
the commencement of Juvenal s Imes — 

Ecce iterum Crispinus, et est mihi saepe vocandus 
Ad partes , monstium, nulla vutute redemptum 

Satire IV ad vnit 

10 Issachar's ‘ Issachar is a strong ass couching down 
between two buidens — (}€7b xlix 14 

is William I>rymie Cf I i 646, and note 

21 new nick named old invention This is the 
engme of the next hue and is the speaking trumpet which 

Sir Samuel VTorland, who pubhshed an account of it under the 
name of Tuba Stentorophonica, then claimed to have newly 
invented The claim was disputed and as the dispute was 
rathei a grotesque one, Butler ascribes the pretended invention 
to his Sidrophel 

22 sreen baitings Early peas Whether their name 
IS derived from their having oiiginally been principally supplied 
to the London market from Hastings, or whethei the name is a 
corruption of green hastenmgs, in allusion to their forced growth, 
Sp^amtion doubted The latter is the more probable 
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27 i^ersuade yourself The subject of this veib is a long 
way back, in line 9 The sense runs * Is it possible that you 
persuade yourself « 

35 brayed, &c * Though thou shouldst bray a fool in a 
mortar among wheat with a pestle, yet will not his foolishness 
depart from him — Frm xxvu 22 

39 transfusion of tbe blood Butler here begins to 
ridicule the scientific theories under mvestigation in his day 

46 trying = distinguishing Of — ‘The wylde come, 
beinge in shape and gieatnesse lyke to the good, if they be 
mengled, with great dimcultie wyllbe tryed out — SiE T Elyot, 
Th& Gommour, B II c 14 

68 without law Without the fan start given to the 
quarry in com sing 

66 B^s and A^s of a mathematical problem ‘Cha&mg 
the wily X ’ 

80 find woodcocks by their eyes The gleam of the 
eye betiays the bird to the fowler Cf — 

‘ Then as I careless on the bed 
Of gelid strawberries do tread, 

And through the hazels thick espy 
The hatching throstle a shinmg eye 

Marvel 

But m addition to this plain interpretation of the line, there 
is piobably a double allusion, as in the case of the ‘ ass and 
widgeon of I i 232 Woodcock certamly means a fool in the 
Tamzng of the Shrew, I ii 160 — 

Gremw 0 this learning, what a thing it is » 

Orvm.'LQ 0 this woodcock, what an ass it is * 

81 the college Giesham College, the first meeting place 
of the Eoyal Society Cf III i 1554 Sir Paul Neal was one 
of the earliest members of the Royal Society 

86 Sir Poll A kind of punning double allusion, probably, 
both to Sir Paul Neal and ‘Sir Politic Would Be' , a well 
known character in Ben Jonson s Vblpom 

96 your G-erman scale Your exaggerations The 
German mile being about four times as long as an English one 

113 tried Found by experience 

124 natural = character Cf 1 76 ‘It is with depraved 
man in his impure natuialls that we must mamtame this 
quarell —Bp Hall, St FmV$ Comlcd 
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Part III — Canto I 


6 render = give up 

16 Caligula^ bom A D 12 and reigned as Emperor 37-41 
After eight months of beneficent rule he seems to have gone mad 
in consequence of an illness He claimed foi himselt a place 
amongst the god«i, and boasted to have been a lover of the moon 
He was muideied after thzee years of unspeakable hon 01 s, which 
a complete oveithiow of Ins intellect can alone account for or 
excuse 

20 those they made her kindred Then mistresses 
whom they have flattered by compaiing them to goddesses, till 
they have as it were made them kindied to the moon 

55 read one verse Cf II m 1171 and note 

8 5 fitters This is undeniably the con ec 1 1 eadmg, though 
some editions have ‘fritters The woid is identical with the 
Italian /eUa, ‘fragment, and an alhed word appears in a 
division of a poem 

108 jigsmnhobs The root of this word is grigf or 
hence something ‘jiggled ’ to attract a child s attention, a baby s 
lattlo , hence any fancy knick knack 

109 hook or crook This phrase probably means ‘by 
foul or fair means/ but its origin is not now certainly known 
It may allude to as an instrument of footpads, and eroo^, 
the bishop s crozier 

115 he thought it It is remarked in Grey^s edition that 
Butler here sets the s(iuire reflecting on matters of which he 
could have no knowledge, as the eneountei and rifling of the 
pockets did not take place tiU aftei Ralpho s depaituie Cf II 
111 1047 

137 pawn his inward ears Pledge his conscience 

152 stale Cf — 

‘ Thou didst dnnk 

The stale of horses and the gilded puddle 
"Which beasts would cough at * 

Shakspbaeb, Antony CloopciAra, I iv 61 
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154 Ijoard lier A nautical term transfened to the affans 
of love It IS somewhat common in the dramatists Cf — 

^ Toi I will board her though she chide as loud 
As thunder when the clouds in autumn crack 

Shakspeape, Taming of the ShreWf I 11 95 

*You mistake, knight, ** accost is front her, board her, woo 
her, resail her ’ — Id Twelfth Night, I lu 60 

159 longees, the ‘lunges’ of a fencer 

164 shoe-tie This rhyme had been used befoie by 
Ciashaw in his Wishes (‘ Delights of the Muses ) — 

‘ I wish her beauty 
That owes not all its duty 
To gaudy tiie or glisteimg shoe tye 

190 to th* good Var lee ‘ to ts good ’ 

238 not true nor false ‘ A pioposition must be either 
true 01 false, provided that the predicate be one which can in any 
intelligible sense be attributed to the subject (and as this is 
alwaj s assumed to be the case m treatises on logic, the a\iom is 
always laid down there as of absolute truth) ‘‘ Abiacadabia is 
a second intention is neither true noi false Between the tiue 
and the false there is a thud possibility, the Unmeaning — 
J S Mill, System of Logie, vol I p 321 

252 Stentrophonlc Cf note on Sidrophel, 1 21 

264 time is, time was The saying of the feiazen Head 
Cf I 11 346, and note 

278 "bardaslxlng Boys befoie their beards aie gionn aie 
called by the Turks hardasses 

282 Caliban The Caliban of Shakspeait s Tempest 

810 capricb Fix Ital capmecw 

819 cow iteb, or cowage, is a plant bearing a pod covered 
with very fine hairs, resembling the ‘sting of the nettle, only 
on a largei scale If lubbed on the skm they cause intense 
iiritation 

323 bermetic men Alchymists Of 1 11 225 

324 manicon Supposed to have been the name of ‘'ome 
species of nightshade It is the ‘ insane root ’ of Shakspeaie, 
and was supposed to cause madness Of — 

* Were such things here as we do speak about ? 

Or have we eaten on the insane loot 
That takes the reason prisoner ? 

Macbeth, I ni 83 
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826 mountains m Potosi The mount'ims of Potosx in 
Peru are rich in silver The belief ridiculed by Butlei is there 
fore that the * mechanic virtuosi can tiansmute metals and so 
raise mountains of silver 

327 antic fools This seems to mean the fools by pio 
fession, though it is commonly explained to mean simply 
antique Of — 

‘ For within the hollow ciown 
That rounds the moital temples of a king 
Keeps Death his couit and theie the antic sits, 

Scoffing his state and grinning at his pomp * 

Shakspeakb, iZzctoiZ //, III ii 160 

‘ Thou antic Death, which laugh st us heie to scorn 
Id I Henry VI, lY 7, 18 

329 signatures Outward signs of the alchymical qual 
ities of a thing The extract from Agrippas De Occulta 
Philosophia, given in the note to I i 539, is leally an mvestiga 
tion into these signatuies 

340 liemp Of note on II in 370 

352 make a leg = make a bow Dr Biewer (Dictionaiy 
of Phrase and Fable) quotes — 

* The pursuivant smiled at their simplicitye, 

And making many leggs, tooke then rev ard 

The King and the Millet of Mansfield 

384 m Iiancaskire This further identifies Sidiophel 
with Lilly, as this is piactically the same account that Lilly 
giVes of himself Lancashire was famous for the number of its 
witches , and the fame has survived in a very different sense 
A lady whom natuie has endowed with black hair and blue eyes 
— a complexion common m Lancashue, is still known as a 
' Lancashue Witch though the witchery thus attributed to her 
IS of a kind no lady would ovei strenuously deny 

392 Pharaok^s wizards The contest between Aaron 
and Pharaoh s magicians here alluded to --Exodus, chap vii 

422 Proserpine Proserpina or Persephone was the 
daughter of Zeus and Demetei, and was earned off by Pluto, 
ruler of the nether world, to be his wife Her mother sought her, 
and by the aid of Zeus and Hermes recovered her for a pait of 
each year The mterpretation of the myth is obyious, Pioserpina 
being the seed corn 

432 talismanique louse The talisman is an image of 
anything made in order to destroy the thing of which it is the 
effigy 

437 morpion and punaise Fiench terms for vermin. 
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450 pendulums to watches Allusion to tlie spnng 
pendulum for watches, then comparatively of recent invention 
hy Di Robert Hooke, one of the membexs of that Royal Society 
which Butler seems never weary of satirizmg ‘ Bringing them 
to seive for pendulums,' is of course bringmg them to the 
gallows 

485 affidavit hand The Covenanters refused to kiss the 
book in foim of oath, and substituted the holding up of the 
right hand 

500 jump with Cf I 1 626, and I iii 1366 

520 juries The jury of matrons is here alluded to Such 
a jury is still empannelled in any case wheie a female being 
condemned to death pleads pregnancy as a reason why the 
sentence should not be carried out Its survival is a striking 
proof of our English ignoiance of physiological science Cf 1 
884 

560 flies away This idea has been used both before and 
after the time of Butler Cf — 

* Love wol nought ben constreyned by maistre 
Whan maistie cometh the god of love anon 
Beteth his vings and farewel he is gon 

Ch ixroBR, FranTcehynes Tale 

* Love free as air at sight of human ties 
Spreads his light wings and in a moment flies ' 

Pope, hlovsa to Abelard^ 1 75 

666 Roman, gaolers Butler probably derived his 
knowledge of this custom fiom the following note of Lipsius on 
a passage in Tacitus, Annals, Bk III ch 22 Tacitus has 
bald, Idemq^ue servos Lepidae, cum militari custodia habe 
rentur, transtulit ad consules, on which the commentatoi — 
‘ Custodia militans frequentissima, et Eomae et in Provmcus, 
c]usque modus, ut is (^ui in noza esset, catenam manui dextrae 
alligatam haheret, quae eadem militis smistram vmciret, cus 
todiae ejus praefecti. (Tacitus, Annals, Edit Lugduni Batavor, 
1589, p 60 , note on Book III ch 22 ) Juvenal alludes to the 
same custom when he says — 

' Inde fides arti, sonuit si dextera feiTO 
Laevaque, si longo castrorum m carcere niansit 

Bai VI 560 

576 to have and to hold There is a play here on the 
two well known meanings of this phrase — ^in the marriage service, 
to take and to keep , in deeds of conveyance of real property, 
to part with utterly to another 

582 It laid Some editions read laid, of which leadmg 
the meaning is most ohscuie 
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691-2 Condensation has in these lines been carried to the 
point of obscurity It really means that these idiots beg one 
another to be guardians before the children are born 

695 implicit in its proper sense of ‘ complicated, ‘ confused ’ 

616 Jolm a Stiles and Jolin a Nokes^ are fictitious 
names used by lawyers in stating cases, and by law students lu 
solving legal exercises The Spectator, No 677, contains the 
following humoious fancy respecting them — 

‘ The humble Petition of John a Nokes and John a Stiles, 

* Sheweth, 

‘That your Petitioners haVw had causes depending in'Wost 
minster Hall above five hundred ytais and that we dcspaii of 
ever seeing them brought to an issue , that your Petitioneis 
have not been involved in these Jaw suits out of any litigious 
temper of their own but by the instigation of contentious 
persons , that the young lawyeis in our Inns of Court are eon 
tinually setting us together by the eais, and think they do us 
no hurt because they plead for us without a fee , that many of 
the gentlemen of the robe have no other clients in the world 
besides us two that when they have nothing else to do they 
make us plaintiffs and defendants, though they were nevei 
retained by either of us , that they traduce, condemn, or acquit 
us without any manner of legard to our reputations and good 
names in the world Your Petitioners therefore (being tliere 
unto encouraged by the favourable reception which y ou lately 
gave to oui kinsman Blank) do humbly pray that you will put 
an end to the controversies which have been so long depending 
between us your said Petitioneis, and that oui enmity may not 
endure fiom generation to generation , it being oui resolution 
to live hereafter as it becometh men of peaceable dispositions 
‘ And your Petitioners (as in duty bound) shall evei pi ay 

Butler has altered John of Nokes into Joan of Nokes to suit 
his own purpose 

637 depart The present reading of the marriage service 
‘till death us do part, ^ was originally ‘till death us depart Cf 
‘ Hudibias to his Lady, 252 

639 Indian widows Alluding to the custom of Sidtee, 
now happily put down by British lule in India 

646 Set The game Since the invention of lawn tennis 
this word IS much better known than it was a few years ago 
But It IS a word of very respectable age Cf — 

‘"We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us, 

His piesent and your pams we thank you for 
When we have match d our rackets to these balla 
We will in France by God*s grace play a set 
Shall strike his father’s crown into the hazard 

Shakspeabe, Hmrp Flu 259 
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647 Pythagorean AUusioa to tlie doctrine of the 
transmigration of souls 

656 iron in Greenland To toncli metal at a very low 
temperatuie produces all the effects of a burn 

670 made over their property in trust for themselves 
672 weigh the geese Cf — ‘And to busie myself no 

longer with their subtilties I will conclude v ith a famous tale of 
one of these ciafty animals that havmg killed a goose at the 
other side of a river and being desirous of swimming over with 
it to cany it to his den, before he would attempt it (lest his pray 
should prove too heavy for him to swim withal and so he might 
lose it) he first weighed the goose with a piece of wood and then 
tiled to cany that over the liver while he left his goose behind 
in a safe place, which when he perceived he was able to do with 
ease he then came back again and ventured over with his heavy 
bird ’ — Sm KE^ELM Digby, Treatise of BodieSy chap sxxvi 
§3 

680 cross and pile Cf II m 1103, and note 

688 on a sliilling Some Philip and Maiy shillings were 
struck with the faces ms a vis This was to avoid a danger of 
jealousy as to which head bhould be in front if they were 
lepresentcd as one behind the othei 

700 yellow mantos The Eoman bnde wore a yellow 
veil ( flarmmum) and in Butler s day yellow had become quite 
the conventional colour foi expressing jealousy 

755 mandrake The mandiake {^nandragora) is a plant 
whose root sometimes divides so as to present a rude resemblance 
to a human figure Hence many supastitions about this plant 
They were supposed to jiroduce fecundity in women (Geiiesi 
chap XXX ) Another idea was that the mandrake utteied a 
shriek when pulled from the giound — 

‘ Shrieks like mandrakes torn out of the earth 

Shakspeabe, homeo and Juliet f 1Y 111 47 
So also when two mandiakeo grew near each other, they weie 
looked on as husband and wife, and it was said that murmurs 
were heard underground passing between them 

772 anagram Properlj a new arrangement of the letters 
of some wold oi phrase by which they are made to have a new 
meaning, the point being that the new meaning shall have some 
connexion with the old — as in such cases as Horatio Nelson — 
anagram, Honoi est a Nilo , or, Augustus de Morgan — anagiam, 
Great gun, do us a sum Here the meaning of the woid is 
extended by Butlei, and the allusion is to the human frame 
considered as a microcosm of Nature Many such commnsons 
have been made, of which the best known in the English 
language is The Purple Island of Phineas Pletchei, 1683 
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821 Stoics This doctrine was not 01 igmal with, the Stoics 
See Plato s Eepitblic, Bk V pp 458, sg; The pioposal is 
ciiticised hy Aristotle, PoM%c8, 11 3 and 4 

866 Iiewkner's Iiane Now Charles Street, Drury Lane 

868 ladies of the lakes Laker 4S = actoi Laker 
ladus = ladies who haunt theatres, hence women of light 
reputation 

874 abandon keaven So Chaucer — 

‘ In all the pansshe wyf ne was ther non 
That to the offiryng byforn hire schulde gon, 

And if ther dide certeyn so wioth was sche 
That sche was thanne out of alle charitie * 

Wyf of Bath, 451 

884 Of note on 1 520 

906 new recruits An old idea in comic and satirical 
poets ' AmanUum nae amoiis lenovatio’st — Tbpenoe And 
lu 3 

927 passes iSnes Butler means that as the passing 
fines makes in law the completion of conveyance or settlement 
of real property, so the marriage ceremony makes the transfer 
of faith and love irrevocable 

931-936 Another of the rare passages which go to prove 
the presence of true poetic instinct m Butler, and also to show 
how tenderness and pathos ever underlie any leally profound 
sense of humoui 

941 at rovers Without particular aim ‘ Forty yards 
will thej shoot level one bundled and twenty is their best at 
rovpis — G A Hansaed, Book of Archery, p 83 

959 on tke book ‘Then shall they again loose their 
hands , and the man shall give unto the woman a ring laying 
the same upon the book with the accustomed duty to the priest 
and clerk — Bulrio %n the Order for the Solemnization of 
Matrimony 

981 pays fines Cf note on 1 927 

987 drasels Or dro^sel a drab, a slut 

‘ Now dwells each drossel in her glass 

Waenbk, Alb Eng ch xlvu p 201 

1007 beast and ombre Games at caids Beast, 01 
angel beast, resembled loo Ombre appears in Pope s Bape of 
the Lock (Canto 111 v 25) — 

‘Belinda now whom thirst of fame invites 
Bums to encounter two adventurous knights 
At ombre singly to decide their doom 
And swells her breast with con(juests yet to come * 
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1012 Vizard bead A bead was sometimes fixed to the 
inside of the mask, and held in the month to keep the mask 
on, when the lady s hands were otherwise engaged. 

1014 question and command new garters The 

game of Question and Command was a game of forfeits In 
those days it wS,s not an inadmissible joke to demand a garter 
fiom a lady as a forfeit, whereon ladies who jomed in the game 
were generally found to have provided themselves with extra 
garters 

1035 extent Shentf’s wnt for valuation of land 

1036 exigent Cf I i 370, and note 

1038 scire facias A writ to show cause whj judgment 
should not be executed 

1055 powder Probably the same word as ^Loader and 
•pother Cf I 1 32 note 

1144 dragged tbrougb a wmdow There are various 
accounts of this transaction The tale is told that Sir Richard 
Philips, defending Picton Castle in Pembrokeshire against the 
royal forces, was invited to a parley by Colonel Randolph 
Egerton, who feigned to be deaf, and thus induced his enemy to 
lean out of the window through which the conference was being 
earned on The Colonel thus seizmg Sir Richaid dragged him 
through the window and made him prisoner, upon wiich the 
castle surrendered In Fentons Huto'^y of Pembroheshvre^ 
another version is given The castle was being defended for 
the king and a soldier of the Parliament snatched a child 
through the wmdow out of the nurse’s arms, and forced the 
castle to surrender by a threat of killing the infant 

1188 alimony Allowance to a wife for separate mam 
tenance 

1224 saints bell Corruption of sanctiis hell m use 
before the Restoiatxon, the small bell rung before the mimster 
commences the service 

1241 quotb be The pomt of the passage which here 
begins IS that the (disguised) devil admits that he has much to 
learn in wickedness from the knight whom he proceeds to 
question in order to learn arts wickeder than his own The 
*he refers to the masquerading devil, and it is necessary in 
the ensuing Imes to see in each ease what the ^ he does refer 
to ‘ He refers to Hudibras m the Imes 1247 and 1253 , whilst 
in 1263 and onwards, the questions are asked by the devil and 
answered by Hudibras ^ 

1292 cry out against Alluding to the doctnue of 
salvation by faith alone which was warmly mam tamed by the 
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Puritanical believers, and which held that without saving 
giace good woihs were not only unavailing but in a sensu 
impossible , that man being utterly depiaved, his cver> 
action, however seemingly iighteous, was really as cnmmal 
as himself 

1313 Machiavel Cf note on I 1 741 

1314 gave liis name This is not tiue, and Buf’er could 
not have meant the assertion to be taken in earnest as he must 
have known that the name Old Nick was much oldei than 
Machxavel In Scandinavian mythology Nick is a watei 
wraith, and Neken or Nikken is the name of the Evil Spiiit 
The watei spirits, wherever then existence is believed in, are 
held to he hostile to man In Japan the peasantry dare not 
take any measures to recover the body of any one di owned, 
holding that the water spirit is suie to leseut being robbed of 
his prey Such a feeling about the water spirit would eas ly 
cause the transfer of his name to the ‘ Arch Enemy 

1342 holy brotherhood The reference here is very 
obscure Thcie seems to have been a ‘Santa Hermandad in 
Spain, acting as a kind of watch committee , but moie probably 
Butler alludes simply to knight errantry in general 

1352 This speech Ealpho in the dark addiesses to him 
self, the knight finds the cap to fit, so he proceeds to 
weai it 

1364 pell-mell Cf note on I 11 159 

137^ a ridmg The riding of the Stang or Skimmington, 
Put II Canton. 

1395 spirit Po ‘ Tom Po * seems to have been a fancy 
name for a ghost, Butch hauw, a spectie, and Welsh a 
hobgoblin Ihe child s game of ‘Eo peep shovs by its element 
of appealing and vanishing, that its name is of kindled origin 

1410 to drop m shoes This was done by the Pug 
Eobm 01 Ejbin Goodfellow as a reward to the servmts foi 
having left the house clean and bright before going to bed, and 
a paxl of fair watei for the fairies to bathe in Cf — 

‘ Every night before we go 
We drop a tester in her shoe 

Ballad of Bdbin Qoodfcllow 

‘And though they sweep their hearths no less 
Than maids Tiere wont to do. 

Yet who of late for cleanliness 
Binds sixpence in her shoe 2 

Bishop Cokbet, The Farewell 
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The fail les punished as well as rewarded "When their behests 
weiQ not attended to tne offending maid was pinched 
‘ When house oi hearth doth sluttish lie, 

I pinch the maids both black and blue 

Bobin Goodfelloto 
* With stones told of many a feat, 

How fairy Mab the junkets eat , 

She was pinched and pulled, she said, 

And he, by friar s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 
To earn his cream bowl duly set ’ 

Miltok, V Allegro, 101 

14:16 dry bobbing Dry jesting 

14:40 Hogen Mogen The Netherlands So named fiom 
Honge en Mogende (high and mighty), the Dutch teim of 
addiess for the States General 

1454 peccadilloes, the large ruff lace collars, so called 
from being made of that piccadilly lace {pica, a speai) which 
seems to have given its name to Piccadilly m London ' "Wooden 
peccidilloes will thus mean the pillory 

1477 classis = classical assembly Of Introduction to 
Pait 1 , p xxvii 

1478 stools of repentance, on which penitents were to 
s^and to do penance Of — 

‘ Some thinks it s the Kirk Session — that is— it s the — it s 
the cutty stool, if your Leddyship pleases, said Jeanie, looking 
down and cuitseying 

* The what ^ said Lady Suffolk 

‘Thats the stool of lepentance, madam, if it please your 
Leddyship, answeied Jeanie * foi light life and conversation ^ 
—Sir W SooTT, o/MzdMmn, chap xxxvii 

1486 charged m courts Allusion to the indictment 
of criminals— for that he being led by the instigation of the 
devil,’ &c 

1511 keys The words and sea were pronounced ^cri/ 
and sag, certainly to the time of Shakspeare, and piobabiy till 
that of Butlei at least The original pronunciation has now 
taken lefuge in Ireland 

1521 utlegation = outlawry 

1564 Gresham carts Cf note on Sidrophel, 1 81 
A Mr Potter submitted a scheme of legged carts to the iltoyai 
Society m 1662 So Butlei at once dubs them Gresham carts 

1602 padders = highwaymen 

X 2 
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Pabt ni — Canto II 


This, the longest canto in the whole poem, is no part of the 
actual story of Sud%l)^as which in fact is now really ended 
There are no more adventuies to recount, and Butler now turns 
to satirizing the Puritan paitym all its sections in a more direct 
and less allegoiical manner than hitherto 


ARGUMENT 

6 in a storm Theie are many allusions m English 
literature to the stoim which closely preceded Cromwells 
death Of — 

‘And all that from the town would stioll 
Till that wild wind made woik, 

In which the gloomy hiewei s soul 
Went by me, like a stork ’ 

Tennyson, The Tallang OaJ 

Cf also 1 305, and note 


Canto II 

1 breeze The horsefly Cf — 

‘ A fieice loud buzzing breeze their stmgs draw blood, 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood 

Dryden s TrcmslaMon of Virgil, Georgies, Bk III 

10 corrupted texts The disputes of Presbyterians and 
Independents weie argued by minute mquiiies as to the exact 
wording of the Scriptures (cf Intioduction to Pn-rt I , p xxv ) 
The dispute therefore whethei there should be a central authoiity 
or not turned much on Acts vi 3 ‘ Wheiefore, brethren, look ye 
out among you seven men of honest report, full of the Holy 
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Ghost and Tvisdom, whom we may appomt over this husmess 
This text made m favonr of central authoiity, hnt some copies 
of the Bible being found to read ‘ whom ye may appomt, the 
Independents were accused of having garbled the text to serve 
then plea that each congregation should enjoy its own church 
government This chaige against them is enoneous howevei, 
as the mistake appears in the Cambridge edition of 1638 

16 tliat empire The chief authoiity amongst the 
Magi 

25 fadged Agreed Cf ‘How wiU this fadge^’ — 
Shakspearb, Twelfth Night, II u 34 

40 cross the cudgels to Go ovei to the side of 

43 like thieves^ &c The hemp that ought to hang 
them hides then) so the Presbytenans were defended by the 
laws that should have prmished them 

50 scire facias See note on III i 1038 

78 utter barrister of Swanswick This is William 
Prynne, who was bom in that place (cf note on I i 646) An 
uttei baiiistei or ‘outei banister, is one who is not a bencher, 
not a King s Counsel, nor a beijeant 

80 sand bags These were slung to the end of a staff, 
and were the duelhng weapons of the lowei oideis See the 
stage diiections in Shakspeaies Kewry Vll , Part II, Act ii , 
Scene 3 — ‘ Enter at one dooi, Homer the Aimourer and his 
Neighbours, di inking to him so much that he is diunk , and he 
cntLis with a dium befoie him and his stafi with a sand hag 
fastened to it ’ 

91 reformado saint Cf II u 116 

96 uses The application to particular cases of a doctrme 
laid down generally is the ‘use, and the word had become 
technical as a division of a sermon 

146 sooterkin A fabulous jest agamst Butch women, 
that owing to their use of portable stoves they give bnth to an 
offspring of the stove — a sooteikin, at the same time as to their 
childxen 

177 bretkeren, metri gratia 

215 hurricane Cf note on 1 6 Cf also — 

‘And the isle, when her prelecting genius went, 

Upon his obsequies loud sighs conferred ^ 

Bryeen, On the Decath of Cromwell, Stansa 35 
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‘Natme herself took notice of his death, 

And, sighing, swelled the sea with such a hieath, 

That, to lemotest shores her billows rolled, 

The appioaching fate of their gieat rulei told 

Waller Upon the Death of the Lord Proteetoi 
‘Natuie heiself rejoiced at his death. 

And on the wateis sung with such a bieath, ^ 

As made the sea dance higher than before, 

While hei glad waves came dancmg to the shoie * 

Olevel Answer to the above 

218 moral There is a reading ‘ mortal, which is cleaily 
erroneous 

220 S terry One of CiomwelTs cnapiains Of ‘The 

news of his death being brought to those who weie met together 
to pray foi him, Mr Petei Steriy stood up and desued them 
not to be tioubled , “foi, said he, “this is good news, because 
it he was of gieat use to the people of God when he was among 
us, now he will be much more so being ascended to Heaven at 
the light hand of Jesus Chiist, theie to mterccde for us and to 
be mindful of us on all occasions ’ — Eohard, K%stQry of 
Englandi Edit 1720, Book III , chap 11 , Yol II p 734 
Such a gross want of taste, to say the least of it, was justlv 
an object of Butler s satire and the mateiiais were ready to his 
hand There were near Westminster Hall thrf e taverns known 
in the slang of the day as Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven When 
Ohver’s remains were disinteried, and his head fixed on West 
minster Hall it was close to the last named of these taverns , 
so Butler, who seems never to have lost a chance, here hints 
that Steiry only mistook one heaven for the other 
This case well illustrates the difficulty of following an author 
like Butler Into a single couplet whereof the allusion would 
be perfectly well understood in his own day he compresses 
some years of time and many mmute events of social and 
political history 

228 a senator ‘Namque Proculus Julius, solhcita 
civitate desiderio regis et infensa Patiibus gravis, ut traditur, 
quamvis magnae rei auctoi, in concionem piodit Romulus, 
mquit, Quintes, paiens urbis hujus, puma hodierna luce coelo 
lepente delapsus, se mihi obvium dedit Quum peifasus horrore 
venerabundusque adstitissem petens j)recibus ut contia intueii 
fas esset — Abi, nuncia, inquit, Romanis, ccelestes ita velle ut 
mea Roma caput orbis terramm sit , proinde rem mihtarem 
eolant , sciantque et ita posteris tiadant, nullas opes humanas 
armis Romanis resistere posse haec, inquit, locutus, sublimis 
abut — Livy, Book I , c xvi 

236 tliat rode liim Reversing the position of things m 
I 1 924 
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237 the samts The reference is to the ‘Committee of 
Safety — ‘ Theie being now a peifect anarchy, the officers who 
weie masteis of the nation first appointed a council of ten of 
their own body to take care of the public, and havmg restored 
their general officeis, they concluded upon a select number of 
men to assume the administration, under the title of a Committee 
of Safety , which consisted of twenty three peisons, who had the 
same authority and power that the late council of state had, to 
manage all public alfaiis till they could agree upon a new 
settlement — Neal, Hzstory of tM Vol lY c iv 

anno 1669 

243 cantons Hans towns , that is, free to erect 
spiritual republics on the modes of Swiss cantons or the 
Hanseatic League 

246 John of Leyden Leader of the Auahaptists of 
Geimany in the sixteenth century These Geiman Ana 
baptists must be caiefully distinguished from the sect of the 
same name in England In Geimany they united an extieme 
socialism to their icligious doctimcs John of Leyden joined 
them, and appearing m 1533 m Munster, the people flocked to 
heai him, and legarded him as a prophet Catholics and 
Protestants alike hated him, and at length left the town under 
the command of the Bishop of Munstei and leturned to besiege 
Tohn of Leyden therein The town was vigoiously defended 
but earned at length by treacheiy, and John of Leyden and 
two of his friends were publicly tortured aud finally hung in 
iron cages on St Lanibeit s Tower m the cty, and so perished 
miserably, 1536 

The histoiy of the movement in Germany is extremely 
obscure and veiy untrustwoithy as we are almost entirely 
dep ndent on then enemies for our knowledge of the Ana 
baptists 

256 fadgmg Cf note on 1 25 

269 ferns' Jesus Allusion to the ‘Fifth Monarchy 
Men,' who expected immediately the second commg of Christ, 
and would have no government set up in older that when he 
c ame he might find no rival mstitutmns to mteifeie with his 
reign 

272 Agitators In 1647, while the disputes between 
Army and Pailiament were at their height, the army elected 
i new council to guaid then interests It consisted of two 
men, either infeiior officers or piivate soldiers, from each 
legiment, and to this council was given the name ot 
‘ Adjutators,’ which was afterwards corrupted to ‘Agitators 

Safety Committee ot foafetj Cf 1 2o7 
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283 prophecies What paiticulai piophecy is lieie 
alluded to is not now known Waibuiton thought it meant 
a crusade against the Pope, but theie is no tiace ot such a plan 
having been prominently advocated, and moreovei an allusion 
to it m this paiticulai place would be apiopos of nothing The 
most probable explanation is that it alludes again to the Fifth 
Monaichy Men who weie stiongly for making all thmgs leady foi 
the fulfilment of piophecies at> to the second coming of Chi 1 st 
But ct 1 296, and note 

286 holydays Festival days weie abolished by edict, as 
also all spoits such as maypoles, &c To the fact that tht 
Puiitans did then best to leduce English lite to the level of 
a peipetual funeral must be attiibuted much of the licentious 
reaction of the da^ a of the Restoration, whilst their influence 
has been peimanent enough to make an English holiday a 
gloomy and joyless afiau even y efc 

poundage Tonnage (piopeily hmnage) and poundage weie 
duties levied on each tun of wme and pound of othei goods 
exported 01 impoited They weie thus the oiigin of oui present 
‘customs duties, and date fiom about 1346 These duties it 
vas usual to vote to the kmg eithei tempoiaiily 01 foi life 
Chailes 1 continued to levy them by his own authoiity though 
they had not been voted to him by the Pailiamcnt thus giving 
gieat offence Undei the Commonwealth a poundage 'was levied 
on piopeity 

287 groves The pillars in chuiches, which weie said to 
have ongmally been an imitation of the tiunks of the tiees in 
the gloves wheiein weie woishipped the pagan deities Being 
hence voted idolatious, a gieat outciy "was made foi then 
destiuction 

294 the one and th' otlier sword ‘ The sword of the 
Spuit which IS the word of God — EphesiaTis vi 17 Cf — 

‘ But that two handed engine at the dooi 
Stands leady to smite once and smite no more 

Milton, Lyaidm, 130 

296 against the Pope These woids would seem to lend 
some authority to 'Waibuiton s mtei*pietation of 1 283 above 
But the real leference is now lost It is quite piobable that some 
fanatics may have atti acted a passing attention by advocating 
the duty of Puiitan crusades 

298 camisado A night expedition in which the soldieis 
wear then shirts outside, to be known by their fnends in the 
dark and so ob'nate the danger of falling on one another In 
history the Camisaids weie the Fiench Protestants who held 
out in the Cevennes after the revocation of the edict of Nantes 
Over then armour they woie a cemme 01 peasant's smock 
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304 ring The ring used m matrimony is a pagan custom, 
like the hiide s veil and the weddmg cake It was theiefore 
denounced by the Puiitans 

809 her will In the Miscellaneous Thoughts (Genuine 
Remains) Butlei has a similar idea — 

‘ The souls of women aie so small 
That some beheve they have none at all , 

Oi if they have, like cripples, still 
Th have but one faculty, the will * 

Cf also — 

Bvron Is 'she wedded or no ^ 

Boyst To hei -will su, oi so 

Shakspeaee, Zone’s ZafeoMrs II i 210 

312 linsey-woolsey * Neithei shall a gaiment mingled 
of linen and woollen come upon thee — Lcd xix 19 

314 the cross Making the sign of the cross in baptism 
was voted idolatious , Butlei hints that even the cioss made in 
account books by ticking off the items might come undei the 
same denunciation 

318 to renounce The name * Saint was removed fiom 
all chuiches, stieets, &c , sometime befoie the Rcstoiation — 
Cf *My woithy fiiend, Su Rogei when we aie talking of the 
malice of paities veiy frequently tells us an accident that 
happened to him when he wis a schoolboy, which was at a time 
when the feuds ran high between the Roundheads and the 
Cavaliers This woithy knight, being then but a stiipling, had 
occasion to inquiie which was the way to St Annes Lane, 
upon which the person whom he spoke to, instead of answering 
his question, called him a young Popish cui, and asked him 
who had made Anne a saint ^ The boy being m some confusion 
inquired of the next he met which was the way to Anne*s Lane , 
but was called a prick eared cur for his pains, and instead ot 
being shown the way was told tint she had been a samt befoie 
he was born and would be one aftei he was hanged — S^pectator^ 
No 125 

319 third estate Probably puigatory But there was 
also much discussion in Butlers tune as to an intermediate 
state of the soul after death, to await the resurrection 

320 coals Heavy taxes wei e levied on coals, and petitions 
were presented against them 

322 with the blood m *No soul of you shall eat 
blood, neither shall any stiangei that sojouineth among you eat 
blood Z<?v xvii 12 
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825 of warriors ‘ That ye may eat the flesh of kings 
and the flesh of captains, and the flesh of mighty men — 
lUv XIX 18 

328 secret ones Cf 11 681, 697, 706 In Psalm 
Lwxxiii 3 toi ^consulted against thy hidden ones the 
woidxng of the present veision, the Genevan tianslation, 
lead ‘and taken counsel against thy secict ones 

329 tliraslimg mountains Isaiah xli 15 

830 ‘In that day theie shall be upon the bells of the 
horses HOLINESS UNTO THE LOEU ^Zecharmh xiv 20 

333 quacks of government Alluding to the paity 
who havmg been pi eminent in the time of the Republic then 
began to piepaie foi the ictuin of the king 

351 a politician Sii Anthony Ashley Coopei afterwards 
Pari of Shaftesbui} He was a man vho vent vith the times, 
and duimg his life the times m England moved fast Ihe many 
changes of fiont he thus shoved earned him m the mouth of his 
enemies the nickname of Shiffcsbmy He v as a film upholdci 
of toleration, and struggled agamst the Test and Coipoiation 
Act and the Act of Unifoinuty, till finding that Chailes II 
was simply using him to forwaid his own schemes foi the 
revival of Roman Catholicism, he completely changed his 
liolicy His greatest honour is that he earned the Habeas 
Corpus Act, and the greatest stain on his chaiactei his un 
scrupulous support of the infamous Titus Oates At the eoily 
age of eighteen he was a membei of the Short Parliament , he 
served under Cromwell and aided Monk to restore Charles II , 
thus outliving ‘three governments (1 361) tie almost openly 
espoused the cause of Monmouth, and when at last he was borne 
down by the suptiici intngumg abilities of Charles, he fled to 
Holland at the end of 1682, and there died early in 1683 

892 fast and loose A game played with a strap or 
piece of list coiled up, one fold being made to represent the 
centre of the coil The coil being laid on the table one player 
has to puck the coil with a skewer or a pencil, and wins if he 
has hit the real centre thus making the strap fast, but loses if 
by pricking the wrong fold, he has really left it loose so that it 
can be pulled away The game is alluded to in Shakspeare — 

‘ Like a right gipsy hath, at fast and loose. 

Beguiled me to the very heart of loss 

Antony and Cleopatra, IV xii 28 

‘ To sell a baigain well is as cunning a© fast and loose 

l/om s Laboii/r^s Lost, 111 1 lOf 

407 aches, a dissyllable 

409 Napier^s bones Cf II m 1095, and note 
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421 another The leference is generally supposed to be 
to Col John mb urn, one of the most uncompromising 
upboldeis of lepublican libeities for the people, and equally an 
enemy of the personal power of Chailes I and of Ciomwell But 
there is now haidly any evidence that can be called reliable, in 
1 ivour of the pai ticulai identification of this and many other of 
Butlei’s personal icfercnces 

425 Achitophel Cf 2 Samuel, xvi svii 

435 cavalcade of Holhom Procession from Newgate 
to the gallows at Tyburn, passing through Holbom 

448 pickeer ~ skirmish The word also means to rob or 
pillage Cf Ye gaiiison with some commons and the Scotch 
Jiorse picquonng a while close by the walls on the east drew 
oh ’ — Tullie b Narratim of tJie hiege of Carlisle, p 6 

476 Doll Common A character in Ben Jonson’s 
AUhymist 

482 allay Allay and alloy were written indifferently 
down to Butlei s time, and even later Cf — 

* The gold of hem hath now so bad alayes 
With bias ^ 

Chaxjoee, ChrJees Tale, v 9043 

496 outgoings, sc of Pi evidence A cant word with 

the Nonconformist divines of the day 

510 to run before all others Cf I 11 . 626, and 
note 

520 Margaret For the omission of the title ‘Saint, 
cf nopra, 1 318 The expedients were lectures dehvered on 
dajs of specially appointed religious devotion Thus the 
couplet means the lectuie or fiscourse on the day when 
special devotion was ordered in St Margaret s chuich ’ 

539 chalked edgest Rusty weapons being against the 
laws of civilised waifare, when necessity compelled the use of 
weapons that were lusty foi want of weapons that weie bright, 
the edges weie chalked 

544 rochets The hnen vest in the robes of a bishop 

558 jealousies and fears Butler is fond of ridiculing 
this phrase Cf supra, 1 498 and I 1 3, and note 

691--2 In this lefeience to the speculations of Sir Kenehn 
Digby we seem to see some rude anticipation of the theory of 
homoeopathy 

600 exempts of saints The old editions have &mun, 
w Inch seems to haa e been an attempt to express phonetically 
thfe then pionunciation of the woid Spellmg reformers can at 
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least urge with equal foiee and tiuth that the older spelling of 
the English language was tax moie phonetic than it is now 
The ‘ exempts of saints weie vanous dispensations granted to 
persons of established sanctity, excusing them fiom ceitam 
duties and obligations 

601 that fine. Sec 'Fine* here means 'pay a fine * It 
w'as a custom that persons appointed aldermen who did not 
wish to peitoim the duties of the ofiice paid ‘fines on appoint 
ment, and weie theieby excused the actual peifoimance So 
these samts pay fines foi grace, and are thereby excused thu 
necessity of displaying it 

602 efiicace An old French woid Heie used in the 
sense of ‘putting into practice ’ 

604 mount their banks This phiase is evidently 
connected with the usually received cteiivation of the woid 
mountobank a cheap Jack who mounts a bench and urges the 
merits of his wares with stentorian lungs The phiase has 
become confused with a term in use in the universities of 
France, where hctTics was used for those public disputations by 
which degrees were formerly earned, and which have left then 
shadow behind them in England in the Cambndge term 
‘Wrangler * ^0 etre sur les bancs is to maintain a disputation 
or asseit a claim Hence the Ime means ‘asseit a claim to 
independency * 

606 St Ignatius This is Ignatius Loyola, founder of 
the order of the Jesuits It is reported of him that the fervour 
of his prayers often raised him fiom the ground and supported 
him m mid air 

609 the letter Literal interpretation of the Sciiptures 

629 learned The use of this verb in the sense to teach 
IS now bad English , but it was not so always Of — 

‘ A thousand more mischances than this one 
Have learned me how to biook this patiently 

Shakspeabb, Two Gevjthmen of Verona^ V m 3 

The A S was laeran^ German lehren^ to teach, and the woid 
has survived to the present day m the usage of the uneducated, 
and in some dialects of English 

629 apocryphal bigots There is much difference of 
opinion as to the meaning of this phrase Gray understands 
it to mean persons bigoted in their dislike of the Apocrypha, 
and he cites instances of the violence of this dislike But it 
seems njoie probable that Butler means that apocryphal bigots, 
that IS, not genuine ones, would go and take notes of the 
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discourses of tlie genuine bigots, and use them foi their own 
advantage afterwaids Cf — 

‘ And his way to get all this 
Is mere (fissimulation, 
hTo factious lecture does he miss 
And scapes no schism that s m fashion , 

But with short hair and shming shoes 
He with two pens and notebook goes. 

And winks and writes at random , 

Then with short meal and tedious giace. 

In a loud tone and public place, 

Sings Wisdom s hymns that trot and pace 
As if Goliath scanned *em 

The BeformaUon, GolLection of Loyal Songs, N o\ I No 65 
636 Calamy and Case weie well known as Presbyterian 
ministers To the former is attributed that he was the first to 
preach the lawfulness of taking up arms agamst the kmg 

638 Nye and Owen Philip Nye was one of the Inde 
pendent ‘ Five Dissenting Brethren in the Assembly of Divines 
Of IntrodMOi'hon, p xxi Dr Owen was at one time the leading 
divine amongst the Independents, and was appomted Dean of 
Christ Chuich, Oxford, by Cromwell 

640 Adomram Byfield A Presbyterian minister, and 
one of the two * scribes of the Assembly of Divines, the other 
being Ml Roborough He was a chaplain in the army and 
served on the ‘ Committee for Scandalous Ministers * (intro 
ductwn, p XXI ) 

655 Barnacles This superstition was a veiy common 
one amongst old writers There is m Geraid s Herbal, (1597) 
p 1391, a chapter ‘ Of the Goose Tree, Bamakle Tree, or the 
T^ee bearmg Geese He says — ‘There are founde m the north 
paits of Scotland and the Hands adjacent, called Orchades, 
certaine trees, whereon doe growe certame shell fishes, of a white 
colour tending to russet , wherein aie conteined little lining 
creatuies which shells m time of matuntie doe open, and out 
ot them grow those httle lining things which falling into the 
water, doe become foules, whom we call Barnakles, m the 
noith of England Brant Geese, and in Lancashne tree Geese 
Even the Royal Society admitted Sir Robert Moray s account ot 
this tree duck into their Philosophwal Transactions Yol SI 
No 137 Sii John Mandeville, in his Traiels, expresses the 
same belief 

662 three crowns The tiara or triple crown 

680 doctrine of dependencies Gray explains this 
by telling a story of a man who when asked why he called 
himself an Independent replied— ‘ I am called an Independent 
because I depend upon my Bible * It does not need much 
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penetration to see that the stoiy is perverted for the sake of the 
jest * Because I depend on my Bible alone w^s probably the 
real answer 

685 Gibellmes and Guelfs The Guelphs and 
Ghibellines as their names are usually spelt, weie the two greit 
factions whose feuds overlay the whole of Geimaii and Italian 
history durmg the 12th, 13th, and 14th eentuiies The origin 
of the names is very variously explained The forms Guelph 
and GMelUne are the Italian representatives of Welfe and 
Waiblinyenj respectively The most piobable explanation of 
the names seems to be the war cries used at the battle ol 
Weinsberg in Suabia when Henry the Lion, duke of Saxom, 
usmg the battle cry ffie WeLfe, was defeated by Conrad duke of 
Pranconia, who rallied his men by the cry Hie Waibhngen 
The Ghibellines in the endless struggles of those three centuiics 
between Empeior and Pope, took the side of the Emperoi 
whilst the Guelphs weie supporteis of the Pope The famil} 
of Guelphs were the ancestors of the present royal house of 
England 

697 secret ones Of note on 1 828 
700 nullity men Of note on 1 326 
732 encroaching self denials Self denying ordinance 
761 hangman's wages This name was given to the 
coins of the value of thiiteen pence halfpenny which came in 
with James I The com was called a thirteener^ a name which 
probably explains the Irish ‘not woith a thianeen * There are 
seveial allusions to it as * hangman s wages ’ but the origin of 
the allusion is now obscuied It may have been because of its 
bemg such an unmanageable sum , just as ‘ Middy s Wages m 
the navy was once said to be thiee farthings a year paid quarterly 
But moie piobably the allusion is to a bye law, abolished by 
James I in 1620, of the coiporation of Halifax m Yorkshiie, by 
which the town had power to execute any ciiminal convicted of 
stealing to the value ot thirteen pence halfpenny oi upwards 
The execution was by means of a peculiai engine, akin to the 
French guillotine which instantly beheaded the offendei , hence 
there is a difficulty xn deiivmg from this custom the phrase 
^hangmsxi^e wages Bohn declares that the hangman was 
actually paid thirteen pence halfpenny for cropping the ears of 
Puritans , but this seems to be without authority There can 
be no doubt that the Halifax law attracted much attention, and 
therefore it not impiobably gave nse to the saying Cf — 

‘ At Halifax the law so sharp doth deal 
That whoso more than thirteen pence doth steal 
They have a pn that wondrous quick and well 
Sends thieves all headlong unto Heaven or Hell * 

John Tayloh the Watbu Poet, A very mery 
wherry ferry Voyage 
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In the Loyal Songs against the Rump, vol u p 238, we 
find — 

* For half of thirteen pence halfpenny \^ages 
I would have cleaied all the town cages 
And you should have been nd of all the sages 
I and my gallows groan ' 

Eangman s Last Will and Testament 
753 like tallies to tke stumps The tallies were a 
populai way of keeping a eiedit account by notches on a small 
piece of wood, the notches being planed down when the debt 
v^as dischaiged By fiequent use they would become planed 
down to stumps 

772 Rimmou^ ^ e an idolatious woiship Cf II Kings 

V 18 

809 pique The pica a disease which causes the patient 
to Clave for things winch are unfit foi food 

816 joobernoles Cf 1 1008 Heads Theie is a Dutch 
woid jolle = stupid Oi peihaps we have here a corruption of 
^abherJcmiol = prating blockhead Cf — 

' ‘While nothing from thy jabbeiknowl can spimg 
But impudence and filth, foi out, alas * 

Do what we will *tis still the same vile thing, 

Within ail bnekdust and without all brass » 

Gijfard to Anthony Pasguin 
841 tliree saints Cf I iii 154, and note 

845 multiplied by six If for the three saints we write 
three sixes (six being the number of yeais the Civil War lasted), 
we have 666, the number ot the Beast m Revelation xiii 18, 
the passage of Sciiptiue which has consumed moic learning and 
ingenuity in its interpretation than any other 

850 tkorougli reformation Another common phrase in 
the mouths of the Puntans Cf I i 202 

854 masters Divmes, ministers Cf 1 1239, and note 
870 blue aprons Cf I i 191, and note 
872 comets Ornaments of the breeches The word is 
applied to almost anything twisted, as the twisted paper bags in 
which gioceis sell then wares LomeUe, a httle hoin 

883 Indian actions The allusion here seems qiute lost 
Gray quotes a subscription set on foot at the India House in 
1657, but the connection is obviously too distant to carry any 
authonty The most probable explanation u that Butler simply 
alludes to the price of the East India Company a stock This 
company received its fiist charter in 1600, and much gambling 
in its shales siems to have gone on We know that the stock 
stood at 5002 for the 1002 share in 1683 
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894 Pislxer’s Polly ‘ A laige and beautiful house with 
gaidens of pleasuie, bowling alleys, and such 111 e, built by 
Jasper Eishei, free of the Goldsmiths , late one of the Six Cleiks 
of the Chancery, and a Justice of the Peare It hath since for 
a time been the Earl of Oxfoid^s place The Queen s Majesty 
Elizabeth hath lodged theie It now belongeth to Sir Roger 
Manners This house being so laige and sumptuous built by a 
man of no gieat calling, possessions, or wealth (for he was 
indebted to many), was mockingly c died Fishei’s Folly, and a 
rhythm was made of it, and other the like in this maunei — 

* Kukby s Castle, and Fishei s Folly, 

Spinola s pleasure, and Megse’s glory * 

Sto'W s Survey f p 176 

The house alluded to was afterwards used as a conventicle, 
whence the refeience to the ‘ congregation ’ Its site was in 
Bishopsgate, about where Devonshire Sq^uaie is now 

8^8 fast, outloiter, aaad outfit ‘ Ob<5truction ' in 
Parliament is not new 

908 Plato’s year This phrase goes far into the diffi 
culties of the ancient accounts of the physical ordeimg of the 
universe In the tenth book of Plato s Eepubhe we find given 
in the form of a narration of a vision an account of the con 
figuration of the Universe as earned m revolution by an 
adamantine shaft or spindle Masses of commentary have been 
accumulated in the endeavoui to explain Plato s exact con 
ception how this was done , but however that may be, it seems 
certain that various portions of this Universe were earned round 
by the spindle at different rates, and the Platonic year is the 
time occupied in bnngmg back again all the diffeient paits into 
the same mutual lelation in which they started Arithmetically 
speatog, it would be the least common multiple of all the 
different times of revolution , and it has been variously assigned 
to periods of from 4,000 to 26,000 yeais 

909 bulls of Iieuthal Ordmances signed by Lenthal as 
Speaker of the House of Commons, an ojQfice he held all through 
the Civil War 

934 by book or crook Of many explanations of this 
phrase that of Dr Brewer in his DutioTvary of Phrase and 
Fable, is probably the best , — * foully, like a thief, or boldly, 
like a bishop,* the hook being the instrument used by footpads 
and the crook the bishop s crozier 

936 forty four From 1644 to 1648, the date of ‘Pride’s 
Purge 

937 bout€feus Firebrands, mcendxaxies Of I 1 786, 
and note 
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945 cabals Cf I i 630, and note 

980 powderm^-tubs The pickle tub Hence a cant 
term for a hospital or a prison, in which latter sense it is pro 
bably used heie, as in III in 210, q v 

1006 mimdun^s Bad tobacco means ‘rotten, ' 

a woid still to be heaid in Cornwall 

1007 soul So in the early editions Altered after 
Butlei s death to shidl, the reading of most editions 

1008 jobberuol Cf 1 815 mpm 

1069 flammed Deceived 

1060 to damn ourselves^ &c The point is that the 
Independents weie induced to embaik on the war through dread 
of Popeiy, &c 

1070 fancy on the by Bet on the game as bystanders 
meiely 

1074 like alligators Hung up in the shops of vendors 
of drugs and cuiiosities In Hogarth s illustrations to Hudibias, 
Sidiophel s room is thus adorned 

1086 convinced to flies The change was only m accord 
with their own naluie, and no moie a product of conviction than 
IS the change from a maggot to a fly Some late editions read — 
‘ Than maggots when they turn to flies * 

1108 see the wmd An old superstition, perhaps dne to 
the pigs displaying uneasiness at the approach of had weather 

1110 Knightsbrxdge It appears that theie was a well 
known lazar house heie m Butlei ’s time 

1112 Lunsford Governor of the Tower just before the 
Civil War, and removed by request of the Pailiament Some 
fanatic seems to have accused him of eating children, cf — 

^ Prom Fielding and fiom Yavasour 
Both ill afiected men 
From Lunford eke deliver us 
That eateth up children ' 

Zoyal Songs, vol I p 38 

Theie are many other passages where this accusation is ridi 
cnled , bnt it seems to have gained some kind of credit, as this 
line cleaxly alludes to a practice, as foolish as the behef itself, of 
frightening children with the name of Lunsford 

1117 ten homed cattle Mev xvii 12 and 33 ‘And 
the ten horns which thou sawest aie teu kings These have 

one mind and shall give their power and strength unto the 
beast This text was applied to those who would not side with 
the Parliament. 

Y 
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1120 Heroz ‘Curse ye Meioz, said tlie angel of the Lord, 
curse ye "bitterly the inhabitants theieof, because they came 
not to the help of the Lord, to the help of the Loid against 
the mighty — Jiodges v 23 This text was used by the Parha 
mentary preachers to obtam recruits 

1128 Marcly Hill, m Herefordshiie, is said by Camden to 
have moved some distance, doing considerable damage on its 
way (1575) 

1192 introduced by sm ‘ Wheie sin abounded grace 
did much more abound — Bom v 20 

1200 Croysado general One who embarked on the war 
as a Holy "War as in a ciusade The allusion is to Essex, at 
whom the Self Den 3 nng Ordinance was aimed 

1210 under churches The less genteel gatherings of 
the lower ranks The Independents had as a rule moie success 
in gaming the ear of the populace than the Piesbyterians 

1236 your ears Allusion to the cropping the ears of the 
Puritans m the pillory 

1239 Henderson This is a mistake Henderson was 
sent not to the Isle of Wight but to Newcastle, and the tale 
runs that he was so completely overthrown in argument by 
the king that he died of vexation The contioversy was pub 
hshed under the title, The Papers which passed at Newcastle 
hetwixt his Sacred Majestic and Mr Al Nenderson concerning the 
change of Church Goiernment, 1646 At all events he died m 
1646, and the Newport treaty did not take place till 1648 

masses This word is an abbreviated form of masters 
Masters having an abbreviated form in common writing mas, 
Butler humorously makes a plural masses from it Cf 1 854 

1242 Ob and sollers Ob = oljectiOf and sol = solutio^ 
as maiked in the margins of controversial wiitings Hence the 
term applied to logomachists, or jangleis of argument for 
argument s sake Cf — ^ 

‘ While he should give us Sols and Ohs 
He brings us in some simple Bobs 
And fathers them on Mr Hobs ’ 

The Bota, Loyal SongSf vol 1 . p 181 

1244 coursing in the schools Attending the ‘ schools 
at Oxford pieparatory to a degree This line is supposed by 
Dr Nash to show that Butler must have been an Oxford man to 
have known this piece of current Oxford slang But there were, 
of course, many ways m which Butler might have acquired this 
knowledge 
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1250 Sir Pride Tliis was the Colonel Pride of ^ Pride s 
Purge celebiity A storj was circulated against him that he 
was knighted by Cromwell with a faggot stick He and Hewson, 
a shoemaker by tiade, were both of them members of Cromwell s 
Upper House Both were the subjects of endless scurrility in 
the political songs of the day Cf — 

‘ Make room for one eyed Hewson 
A lord of such account, 

’Twas a pretty jest 
That such a beast 
Should to such honours mount 
When cobblers were in fashion. 

And niggards in such grace, 

Twas sport to see 
How Pride and he 
Did jostle foi the place ’ 

The Bloody Bed roll^ Loyal Bongs, 
vol 11 p 11 

1261 tlie Uxbridge business Commissioners sat at 
Uxbridge in the spring of 1645 to arrange terms of peace The 
negotiations were broken off by Charles, and the appeal to arms 
that followed led directly to his ruinous defeat at Haseby 

1263 bolderforth One Christopher Lore who preached 
before the Commissioners above alluded to against the Kmg s 
party Butler here endeavours to make him responsible for the 
failure of the negotiations at Uxbridge, whereas the fact is that 
they were broken oft by Charles, who saw in the 'New Model ' 
a breach between the war and peace parties amongst his 
antagonists which he thought he could turn to his own 
account 

1270 monies The money paid to the Scots on the 
occasion of their suiiendeiing Chailes 

1277 suffered your ovni tribe, &c ABudmg to the 
Duke of Hamilton s invasion of England in the cause of the 
King By 1648 the Independents, to the horror of the Scotch, 
had practically overthrown the Covenant There was a natural 
feelmg of hope, entei tamed north of the Tweed, that a raid into 
England on behalf of Presbyterianism and the Covenant woul.d 
unite the Presbyterians of both nations m putting the Indepen 
dents down This hope was disappomted , the English Presby 
terians 'left them m the lurch, and Cromwell, falling on them 
at Preston, soon drove Hamilton s followers back over the 
border 

1304 nicked Won by throw of the dice 

1330 last reason * Ultima ratio * 

T 2 
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1884 only ^mon^ themselves Alluding to the restnc 
tions passed upon the Jews foibiddmg them to intermany with 
other nations It has been said of the Jew that ' his religion 
was an ethnological distinction ' 

1414 fifth monarchy ‘The fifth monaichy men was 
the name applied to one of the numerous sects of Puritan 
England The prophet Daniel, having enumerated foui king 
doms which are to succeed one another, goes on (ch u v 44) 
‘ And in the days of these kings shall the God of heaven set up 
a kingdom which shall never be destioyed * The fifth monarchy 
men held that this fifth and eternal kingdom meant the actual 
terrestrial monarchy of Chnst, and that it was immediately at 
hand whence then name 

1443 forestalled To forestall is a woid borrowed from 
the com trade, and was the name applied to a transaction on 
which the law of England long fi owned Cf — 

' At last by the 15th of Chailes II c 7, the engrossing or 
buying of corn in order to sell it again, as long as the pi ice of 
wheat did not exceed forty eight shillings the quarter and that 
of other grain in proportion, was declared lawful to all peisons 
not being forestallers, that is, not selling again in the same 
market within three months ' 

Adam Smith, Wealth of Nations^ Bk lY ch v 

1494 the rose The phrase ‘ Under the Eose ’ is an ex 
tremely old one The god of silence, Haipocrates, was bribed 
by Cupid with the present of a rose, not to betray the amours of 
Venus Hence the rose became the emblem of silence and 
secresy The ceilings of banqueting halls weie decorated with 
roses as a remindei to guests of the obligation not to betray the 
confidences of the revel 

14<i9 another When Monk had entered London those 
who remamed of the members excluded by Pride s Purge were 
instigated by Sir Ashley Cooper to re enter the House, and their 
admission was hailed by the populace with the most extravagant 
joy The Eump was burned in effigy , and the news of this 
outburst was brought to the Council by Sir Martm Noel, to 
whom Butler here alludes 

1534 Dim was the hangman of the time But under this 
name Butler alludes to Hazelrig as shown by 1 1647, where the 
‘ hazel bairn' is obviously a pun on his name 

1637 tlie five The ‘Eive Members, of whom Hazelng 
was one 

1641 a quint of grenerals Monk, Hazelng, YTalton, 
Morley, and Alured were appointed as army commissioners in 
1669 
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1647 toa 1 n. 11 . A faggot 

1550 Cook The solicitor who drew up the charges 
against the king He was afterwards hanged at Tybnm, pleading 
in vain that he had merely acted as a solicitor, and taken his 
professional fees 

1505 talisman In ragged effigy The talisman was tne 
image, believed to have been made by witches, of persons whom 
they wished to injure The images were melted or otherwise 
destroyed in order that hke evil might come upon the original 
So a lagged ' talisman’ was made for each obnoxious member of 
the Rump, who were thus 'bv/r%i %% talisman 

1564 soldier Ignatius Loyola was originally a soldier, 
and was wounded at the siege of Pampeluna, 1521 

1574 Samtoenites Samhemto^ the coat of yellow cloth 
put upon heretics when ordeied to execution by the Inq[uisition 
A picture of the Devil was pamted on it in black 

1585 Kirclierus Early editions spell this name ‘Kirk- 
eras He was a Jesuit who wrote on the mysteries of ancient 
Egypt 

1587 The Egyptians represented kingship by the bee, with 
honey to reward virtue and a stmg to punish vice Butler works 
this out in the ‘ Speech made at the Rota 

1610 above tois bead If he settles on a wall 

1616 Inez Also called luz A small bone at the lower 
end of the backbone was said by the Rabbms to be incoiraptible, 
and to furmsh the seed whence the whole* body would be restored 
at the Resurrection 

1624 os sacrnm The lowest bone of the backbone It 
IS so called only from its greater size than any of the vertebrae 

1648 valet Pronounced ‘valfet ’ 

1656 beads and quarters For high treason the penally 
used to be for the nobihty, beheadmg , for the commonalty, 
to be hanged, drawn, and ^nartered 

1684 borrid cookery ‘ In CJheapside there were a great 
many bonfires, and Bow bells and all the bells in all the churches 
as we went home were a nngmg Hence we went homewards it 
being about ten at night But the common joy that was every 
where to be seen > The number of bonfires, there being fourteen 
between St Dunstan’s and Temple bar, and at Strand Bridge [a 
bridge which spanned the Strand close to the east end of Catherine 
street, where a small stream ran down l^m the fields into the 
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Thames near Somerset House] I could tell at one time thirty one 
fires , in King street seven or eight , and all along, buinmg, and 
roasting, and drinkmg of Rumps , there being lumps tied upon 
sticks, and earned up and down The butchers at the maypoles 
m the Stiand rang a peal with their knives when they weie 
going to saciifice their lump On Ludgate hill there was one 
turning of the spit that had a lump tied to it, and another 
bastmg of it Indeed, it was past imagination, both the great 
ness and the suddenness of it At one end of the street you 
would think there was a whole lane of file, and so hot that we 
were fain to keep on the other side ’ — Pepys* Dmry 

1690 all spurs Horses trained thus to race at the Carnival 
at Rome Little balls aimed with sharp spikes aie hung along 
their hmder quarters, and serve to spur them on as soon as they 
begin to lun 
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3 fem The seed of a fern being very small, almost 
invisible to the naked eye, it was long held that the plant was 
propagated, as it was also believed that some insects were spon 
taneonsiy or * equivocally The further notion that whoever 
could carry this seed about with him became himself mvisible, 
IS alluded to by Shakspeare — 

* We have the receipt of fern seed, we walk invisible 

1 Henry / II i 98 

16 see with ears, &c Butler ridicules this idea also 
m his ‘ Character of an Hermetic Philosopher * The ridicule is 
aimed at Sir Kenelm Digby, who tells with appaient credulity 
the story of a Spaniard who could hear by his eyes and see 
woids 

20 hag: A S EgesKm to fear, to make afraid To * hag 
is to flight, to scare Cf * Timorous man whose nature is thus 
Tiagged with frightful imaginations of invisible powers and 
judgment to come ^ — Soon, Chnstmn Life, pt ii , c 3, s 2 

36 Marshal liegion This name has been very vanously 
explained The strong probability seems to be that * Marshal 
Legions regiment simply means a pack of devils, from the 
devils of the Gospel whose name was Legion But Grey 
explains this as an allusion to one Stephen Marshall, a Presby 
tenan preacher of some notoriety The desire to identify all 
Butler’s fanciful names with real persons has been indulged 
far beyond the evidence, and has produced many strained 
renderings ^ 

44 we left The thread of the narrative is here taken up 
again after the long digression of the last canto 

110 dtxnship This is the earlier and the correct speBmg 
Later editions read donshvp Bonship was sometimes used as 
the title of a knight But Butlei purposely makes Ealpho 
thus alter the word so as to allude to the old saying ‘ dun tn 
the Wtire ’ Dun means a donkey or durOeey^ so called fifom the 
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colour , and there was a game called Dun in the Mire, to which 
Shatspeare alludes — 

'If thou ait dun, we 11 draw thee from the mire * 

Rotmo and I iv 41 

123 bugr^er mugger Cf I in 267 and note 

146 veiled his mitre This might apply to many 
prelates, but a coincidence pomted out by Nash seems to fix it 
on Herbert Croft, Bishop of Hereford This prelate was author 
of a pamphlet called The Naked Truth, the identical phrase of 
1 144 This was published about three years before this part of 
Hudibras 

189 was better covered, sc ‘ When I was better 
coveied,* &c 

201 querpo Spanish en merpo, in a close jacket without 
a cloak The allusion is frequent in the dramatists Cf — 

' But why in cuerpo ’ 

I hate to see an host and old, in cuerpo 

Host Cuerpo, what s that * 

Tip Light skipping hose and doublet. 

The horse boy's garb ’ 

And again — 

' Your Spanish host is never seen in cueipo 
Without his paiamentos, cloke, and swoid 

Be\ Jonson, New Inn, II v 

* Boy, my cloak and rapier, it fits not a gentleman of my 
rank to walk the streets mquerpo — Beaumont and Fldtohee, 
Loie 8 Cure, II i 

210 powderias tubs Cf. Ill ii 980, and note 

211 two-wbeeled carrocbes The two wheeled car in 
which criminals were carried to execution 

212 wooden borse The riding on a lail was a puni&h 
ment not uncommon 

214 erased or couped Terms borrowed from heraldry 
The members— hands, arms, legs, &c — which occasionally appear 
m coats of arms may be either erased, z e with a jagged edge 
as if tom from the body, or couped, z e with a straight edge, as 
if severed from the body with a cut The line means, therefore, 
torn limb from limb or cut to pieces 

243 for those that fly, &c The presence of these two 
Imes in Hudibras has caused much confusion amongst inexact 
readers, who have constantly but erroneously attnbuted to 
Butler the authorship of a much better known couplet — 

' He that fights and runs away 
May live to fight another day 
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Which, lines were really written by Sir John Mennis in the 
Musamm. Del%c%ae, published 1656 The sentiment is an old 
one, and is attributed by Anlus Cfellius to Demosthenes, who 
excused his flight from the field of Chaeronea bj the saying 
Kv^p 6 <f>e-6yaiv icat, Jeremy Taylor in his Great 

Examples (1649), alludes to this saying of Demosthenes, and in 
i rench literature we find another expression of the same thought, 
as in the SaAyr Mempp^e (1594) — 

'Souvent celuy qui demeure 
Est cause de son meschef , 

Celuy qui fmt de bonne heure 
Pent combattre derechef * 

Nicholas ITdall, author of Ralph Roister Dorter, had antici 
pated even the famous French satue by tianslating the Latm 
Apothegms of Erasmus into English, and amongst the rest — 

‘ The same man that renneth awaie, 

Maie again fight an other daie 

262 saved a citizen Gf I m 759 This is an allusion 
to the Corona Cvcuca^ the second in honour of the crowns 
awaided by the Eomans, which was granted to a citizen who had 
saved the life of a fellow citizen in battle It was made of oak 
leaves, and gave its possessor the right of a seat next to the 
Senate at all public spectacles, freedom from public buidens foi 
himself, his father and his paternal giandfather, and parental 
rights over the person whose life he had saved 

300 Bacrack Properly Bacharach, a wine named after 
a Khenish town, which itself derived its name from Baxehi ara^ 
the altar of Bacchus 

Hoccamore = EochTmmer, the fiist of the Bhenish wmes 
to become known in England From its name all similar white 
wines have obtained the common name of Hock, 

Mum A strong Brunswick beer, said to have been mtro 
duced by Geneial Monk Though Mum is an article still taxed 
in our customs, very few people now know what it is It 
puzzled the whole of the House of Commons on the occasion of 
a recent Budget speech by Mr Gladstone, and though still an 
item in the national receipts its total yield of taxation in the 
year 1880-1, was £1 Is on the single bairel imported A very 
early receipt for making it may be found in the Harleian 
Miseellany, as follows * To make a vessel of sixty thiee 
gallons, the water must be first boiled to the consumption of 
a thard pait Let it then be brewed according to art with 
seven bushels of wheat malt, one bushel of oatmeal, and one 
bushel of giound beans, and when it is tunned, let not the 
hogsheads be too full at first , when it begins to work, put to it 
of the innei rind of the fir, three pounds , of the tops of fir 
and buch, each one pound , of carmm heTiedictus dried, three 
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handfuls, flowers of rosa sohs, two handfuls, of burnet, 
betony, marjoram, avens, pennyroyal, flowers of eldei, wild 
thyme, of each one handful and a half, seeds of cardamum 
biuised, three ounces , bay beiries bruised, one ounce , put the 
seeds into the vessel , when the liq[uor hath wrought a while 
with the herbs, and aftei they are added, let the liq[uor work 
over the vessel as little as may be , fill it up at last, and when 
it IS stopped put into the hogshead ten new laid eggs, the shells 
not Clacked or broken , stop all close, and dunk it at two yeais 
old if carried by water it is better ’ The name may either be 
m allusion to its strength, it making those mum (silent, speech 
less) who drinJc it , or it may be so called from having been a 
choice beer, used on the Mummen or festivals, whence also our 
mummer f or again the name may commemoiate one Christian 
Mummer, who is said to have been its first inventor 

806 Bassas BasbCL, a Turkish commander 

309 who those were Clement Walker in the Huiory 
of Independency (pt 11 p 175), tells this as having happened 
in the case of Popham’s defeat at Kinsale Many other instances, 
most of which aie probably true, are given on both sides 

313 our mojdem way of war Nash quotes from 
Butlerla Gommon^ce Book a fuller account of this subject 
by the same hand — 

*Por fighting now is out of mode, 

And stiatagem s the only road 
Unless in th out of fashion wars. 

Of barbarous Tuiks and Polanders 
All feats of arms are now reduced 
To chousing, 01 to bemg choused , 

They fight not now to ovei throw. 

But gull, or circumvent a foe 
And watch at small advantages 
As if they fought a game of chess , 

And he’s appioved the most deserving 
Who longest can hold out at starving , 

Who makes best fncasees of cats. 

Of flogs and , and mice and rats , 

Potage of vermin, and ragouts 
Of trunks and boxes, and old shoes 
And those who, like th immortal Gods, 

Do never eat, have still the odds 
Some of these hnes appear in the text Of 1 355 

350 Alluding to Homer’s ‘Battle of the Progs and 
Mice 

352 water rat A satire on the alliance between the 
Parliamentary party and the Dutch 
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367 he that routs Venables and Penn (father of 
'William Penn, the founder of Pennsylvania), made an ex 
pedition in 1655 against the Spanish West Indies They took 
Jamaica, but vrere unsuccessful at St Domingo, and on their 
return the taunt was aimed at them that they had displayed 
their valour only on horses, &c It may be that Butler is 
alluding to these circumstances 

361 crabs and oysters ' Postremo, quasi perpetraturus 
helium, dnecta acie in litore Occam ac ballistis machimsque de 
positis, nemme gnaro aut opmante quidnam coepturus esset, 
repente, ut conchas legerent, galeasque et sinus replerent, im 
peravit, spolia Oceani vocans, Capitolio Palatioque debita — 
Suetonius, Fita Qalig c 46 

383 Rxnaldo Hero of the last book of Tasso Cf — 

' Hippolyta, I woo d thee with my sword. 

And won thy love domg thee injuries , 

But I will wed thee in another key 

With pomp with triumph, and with revellmg 

Shakspeape, 5 Dream, I i 17 

402 breaking gold Breaking a com by two lovers, each 
retaimng half as a keepsake, is an old custom The custom is 
the subject of one of the best of Dibdms songs, now not 
generally known, but worthy to be rescued from oblivion — 
Broken Gold 

< Two real lovers with one heart, 

One nimd, one sentiment, one soul, 

In hapless hour were doomed to part 
At tyrant duty s harsh control 
They broke in two a golden com 
In token that thur love should hold. 

And swore when Fate their hands should jom 
To join agam the broken gold 

* A treach rous fiiend who could not brook 

That joy which real love imparts, 

In evil hour advantage took 
To sow dissension m their hearts 
Engmes employed, kept spies by day. 

Conjectures raised and falsehoods told 
To prove that e ch had given away 
To rivals base the broken gold 

* At last when years elapsed they met. 

Hushed ev ry fear, dead all alarms, 

Banished each sorrow and regret, 

They rushed into each other s arms 
While to the fond embrace they flew 
'Which love sat smiling to behold, 

In token that their hearts were true 
They fondly joined the broken gold " 
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436 extend, here to levy an execution Pioperly tlus 
legal technical term should only be applied to lands 

458 Swiss Switzerland was then the chief source whence 
other countries were supplied with mercenaries 

475 Galenist and Paracelsian Galen lived from 
130-200 He advocated the treatment of disease with herbal 
remedies whilst Paracelsus (cf II lu 299, and note) was in 
favour of minerals, particularly mercury 

634 Nash states in his notes that in Butlers MS the 
following veises, are written under these lines — 

* More nice and subtle than those wire drawers 
Of eq^uity and justice, common lawyers , 

Who never end, but always prune a suit 

To make it beai the greater store of fiuit 

* As labourmg men their hands, criers their lungs, 

Porteis their backs, lawyers hire out their tongues 
A tongue to mire and gam accustomM long, 

Grows quite msensible to light or wrong 

‘The humouiist that would have had a trial, 

With one that did but look upon his dial, 

And sued him but foi tellmg of his clock, 

And saying, twas too fast, or slow it stiuck ’ 

675 This and the following line are in most editions given 
as the concludmg words of the knight s speech , but obviously 
by error 

677 told the clock Hung about with nothing to do, 
waiting foi a job 

680 hiccius doctius A jargon in imitation of the 
sounds of Latin words It has been thought to be a corruption 
of h%c est intet doctoSf but for this there seems to be no authority 
Cf note on hocus pocu% 1 716 

690 puddle dock A jail for petty offenders 

699 made monsters fine Made the showmen who had 
monsters to show, pay a fine for leave to carry on their occu 
pation The monsters, such as sea serpents, pig faced ladies, 
&c , &o , are a lace hardly yet quite extinct, stul to be found 
Imgermg about ruial fairs 

602 Headborough, oi Eeadborrow^ ‘ signifies him that 
IS chief of the Frankpledge, and that had the principal govern 
ment of them withm his own pledge — Blcnmt 

609 bakers^ ears Bakers for using false weightiS were 
liable to have their ears cropped in the pillory The insinuation 
is that they could pay a fine or a bribe to our lawyer instead 
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612 arbitrary ale This seems to mean ale brewed with 
any material the brewer chose to use , in which sense all our 
ale has by recent enactments become 'arbitrary Cf 'Next 
this he does his country signal service m the judicious and 
mature legitimation of tippling licences, that the subiect be 
not imposed on with illegal and arbitiary ale — Btttlehs 
Character of a Justice of the Peace But arbitrary ale might 
very well mean ale sold by an unauthorised measuie , and we 
know that Butler has more than once ridiculed the functions of 
justices to look mto the matter of weights and measures Cf 
I 1 121 sq 

620 bawkered A hawker is still a person who wanders 
about selhng his waies pedlar fashion where he can 

688 cross and pile Cf II lu 1108, and note 

690 mamtenance m law is a punishable offence It 
consists in a third party not interested m the suit finding funds 
for one of the paities to that suit 

695 barratry Inciting to lawsuits ' Common barratry 
IS the offence of frequently exciting and stirimg up suits and 
quarrels between his Majesty's subjects either at law or other 
wise — Blaoksto^e, Comm iv c 10 

709 for justice All the editions prmt these lines 
(709-734) as spoken by the knight But by reckomng the 
speeches from 1 707 — 'quoth the knight' — to 1 783 — 'quoth 
Hudibras — ^it will be seen that this leaves one too few in the 
changes of speakers Then it is absurd for Hudibras to ask 
about recovering the widow ' for your (the lawyei s) wife 
Agam, the current arrangement loses the whole point of the 
satire about the false witnesses By attributing 11 709-784 to 
the lawyer we have him offermg to provide witnesses from the 
professional ' Knights of the Post, and Hudibras replies that 
' we (the Puntan party) have plenty such of our own The 
readmg has therefore been altered, by making only the two 
lines 707-8 spoken by the kmght, and the rest by the lawyer 
Grey seems to sanction this by puttmg these two hues m 
parentheses 

716 bocus pocus Cf note on humus doctvm^ 1 580 
Hocus poms IS said by Tillotson to be a corruption of Hoc est 
corpus, and to have been intended m ridicule of the formula as 
used by the priest when consecratmg the elements in the 
Eucharist Others have suggested Oehus Bochus, the name of 
an Italian magician mvoked by jugglers But probably hocus 
pocus and hoax have a common ancestor in the Welsh hoced 
pwca, a goblm s tnck 
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732 tales This is tales de circumstankhus, persons from 
the bystanders or audience in a court, who aie impounded to 
make up the numbei of the jury when the jurymen summoned 
do not all put in an appearance Of 'A gentleman in black 
who sat below the judge, proceeded to call over the names of 
the jury , and, after a gieat deal of bawling, it was discoveied 
that only ten special juiymen were present Upon this Mr 
Seijeant Buzfuz piayed a tales j the gentleman in black then 
proceeded to press into the special jury two of the common 
jurymen , and a gieengrocer and a chemist were caught 
directly — Pickwicls Papers, ch xxnv 

742 Bon^ey A learned Franciscan, a friend to Fnar 
Bacon 

748 qmllets Piobably a corrupt form of qmdhhet, a 
subtle case in law Cf — 

* Some tricks, some qmllets, how to cheat the devil ’ 

Shakspeare, Love s Labour s Lost, IV 111 288 

762 cross legged kmghts The monumental effigies of 
the Kmghts Templars in the Temple Church are here alluded 
to The crossing of the legs was sometimes used on monu 
ments as a sign that the knight so figured had fought in the 
Crusades 


HEROICAL EPISTLE 
OF HIJDIBRAS TO HIS LADY 

2 Nebuchadnezzar ‘The same hour wag the thmg 
fulfilled upon Nebuchadnezzai and he was driven from men 
and did eat grass as oxen — Darnel iv 33 

62 The guilty^ etc This line is almost hopelessly 
faulty The only way to restoie the metre would be to read — 

‘ The guilt, and punish th mnocent 

168 cully = foolish Cf ‘"What is this but being a 
cully in the grave 2 Sure this is being henpecked with a 
vengeance ’ But without dwelling upon these less frequent 
mstances of eminent cullyism, what is there so common as to 
hear a fellow curse his fate that he cannot get rid of a passion 
to a Jilt 2 •Speet(xtor,'EQ 486 Cf also II n 481 
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ll 188-252] HEEOICAL EPISTLE 

188 Philip Nye^s thanksgivixi^ beard Philip hTye 
was one of the ^ Five Dissenting Brethren ’ in the Assembly of 
Divines Cf Introduction p xzi The ‘ thanksgiving beard ^ 
IS the subject of a poem by Butler in his Genuine Jtemams, 
where is told how he — 

‘ Could clap up souls in Limbo with a vote 
And for their fees discharge and let them out , 

■Which made some grandees biibe him with the place 
Of holding forth upon Thanksgiving Days , * 

and how, having obtained the post and m honour of the 
occasion — 

‘ He thought upon it and resolved to put 
His head into as wonderful a cut * 

This resolution, and its results, are described in Butler s poem 
with all his humour 

238 by ravisbing The Rape of Sabine women Livy 
I 9 

252 alimony or death departs AliTnony is the al 
lowance paid by a husband to a wife to whom the law has 
gianted a legal sepaiation and separate maintenance Alimony 
and death are thus classed here as the only causes of separation 
possible to the married state DepaHs is here used transi 
tively Cf III 1 637, and note 


THE LADTS ANSWEE 


4 replevin Releasing of goods distramed, by giving a 
surety for the amount due 

59 St Martinis beads On the site of the old St 
Martin’s le Grand, demolished at the dissolution of the monas 
tenes, a large number of foieign dealers m trinkets and imxta 
tion jewellery established themselves Hence the phrase 

103 deodand Any personal chattel which had been by 
misadventure the cause of the death of a human being, was 
forfeited to the king, to be by him devoted to pious uses , hence 
it was called a deodand, as being ‘ given to God * The king 
frequently granted the nght to receive such articles to the lord 
of the manor 
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NOTES 


[// 134-369 


134 tipped with sold So Ovid — 

‘Eque sagittifera piomsit duo tela pliaretra 
Biversorum operiim fugat hoc, facit lUud amorem 
Quod facit, auiatum est et cuspide fulget acuta , 

Quod fugat, ohtusum est et hahet sub arundine plumbum * 

Metamorjphoses, I 468 

153 setters Men who watch travellers to give informa 
tion to thieves Of ' 0 » tis our setter , I know his voice 
Shakspeape, I Eemy IV II 11 54: 

192 covins A legal term for an agreement between two 
or more to defraud others Cf — 

'That he ne knew his sleight and his covine ’ 

Chatjcbr, Prologue, 1 606 

250 and This word should probably be dropped to 
restore the metie 

277 Prester John A title given by early travellers to 
the n^onarch of Tenduc in Asia, who only allowed himself 
to be seen by his subjects three times a year See an account 
of bim in the narration of Fiancisco Alvarog, in Purchase s 
Pilgrime 

285 Joan de Fncelle Joan of Arc 

314 snhmit to ns This reference is traditionally 
applied to Monk, who had the reputation of being henpecked 

369 real A dissyllable 


THE END 
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CLASSICS. 

ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 

iSmo, eigliteenpence each 

Tins Series falls into two classes — 

(1) First Reading BoolvS for Beginners, provided not only 
with Introductions and Notes, but with Vocabularies 

(2) Stepping stones to the study of particular authors 

intended foi more advanced students who are begmniii| 
to read such authors as Terence, Plato, the Attic Dramatists 
and the harder paits of Cicero, Plorace, Virgil, an^ 
Thucydides ^ 

These are provided with Introductions and Notes, but 
no Vocabula't'y The Publishers have been led to pro 
vide the more strictly Elementary Books with Vocabulame^ 
by the representations of many teachers, <^ho hold that oe- 
do not understand the use of a Dictionary, and of 
others who, in the case of the very laige class of middle 
class schools where the cost of hooks is a serious considera 
tion, advocate the Vocabulary system on grounds of economy 
It IS hoped that the two parts of the Senes, fitting 
one another, may together fulfil all tne tequirem^^ 
Elementar} and Pr-eparatory Schools, and the 
of Public Schools 
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MACMILLAN’S EDUCATIONAL CATALOGUE 


The following Elementary Books, with Introductions, 

Notes, and Vocabularies, are eithef ready or in 

preparation — 

Gsesar —the gallic war book I Edited by A S 
Walpole, M A iReady 

THE GALLIC WAR BOOKS II akdIII Edited by W G 
RuTHEEFOKn, M A , Head Master of Westminster School 

[Ready 

THE GALLIC WAR SCENES FROM BOOKS V Am VI 
Edited by C Colbeck, M A , Assistant Master at Harrow , 
formerly Fellow of Trimty College, Cambridge 

[Ready Vocabulary zn peparaUon 

Cicero — DE SENECTUTE Edited by E S Shuckburgh, 
M A , late Fellow of Emmanuel College, Cambridge , Assistant 
Master at Eton College [In preparation 

^E AMICITIA By the same Editor [In prepat aiton 

Eutropu Histona Romana — SELECTIONS Edited by 
William WelcHi Assistant Master at Surrey County School, 
Cranleigh t^e press 

^reek Testament— SELECTIONS FROM the gosfels 
E dited by Rev G 5 Maclear, D I> , Warden of St Augustine’s 
College, Canterbury [In preparation 

Homer — ILIAB BOOK I Edited by Rev John Bonh, M A.| 
and A S Walpolb, M A [In prepared^ 

ILIAD BOOK^VIII THE ARMS OF ACHILLES Editel 
by S R James, M A , Assistant Master at Eton College 

[Ready VocARHLARV %n prepardhonf 

ODYSSEY BOOK I Edited by Rev John Bond, M A , and 
A S Walpole, M A [Roady^ 

Horace —odes BOOKS I —Hi Edited by T E P4J9S, M A , 
late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge , Assis^nl Master 
at the Charteihouse Each is €d 

[Ready Vocabularies %n 

BOOK IV By the same Editoi \In ^ipress 



ELEMENTARY CLASSICS 


Livy — ^BOOK I Edited by H M SaEPliE:NSON, M A , Head 
Master of bt Peter’s School, York [Ready 

THE HANNIBALIAN WAR Being part of the XXI AND 
XXII BOOKS OF LIVY, adapted foi the use of beginners, 
by G C Macaueay, M A , Assistant Master at Rugby , formerly 
Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge [Ready 

Ovid — SELECTIONS Edited by E S Shuckburgh, M A 

[Readv Vocabulary tn preparation 

Phasdrus —SELECT FABLES Edited by A S Walpole, 
M A [In the press 

Thucydides —THE RfSE OF THE ATHENIAN EMPIRE. 
BOOK I cc CXXXIX — LXVIII and CXXVIII 
CXXXVIII Edit^ed by F H Colson, B A , Fellow of 
John’s College, Cambridge , Assistant Master at Clifton College 

[In preparation 

Virgil — XNEID BOOK I Edited by A S Walpole, M A'" 

[Ready 

^NEID BOOK V Edited by liev A Calvert, M A , Eeftow 
of St John’s College, Cambudge [Ready 

SELECTIONS Edited by E S Shuckbupgh, M A 

[Ready 

Xenophon —ANABASIS BOOK I Edited by A S 
Walpole, M A [keady^ 

The following more advanced Books, 

and Notes, but no Vocabulary, are 
preparation % — 

Cicero —SELECT letters Edited by Rev G E Jeans,^ 
M A , Fellow of Heitford College, Oxford, and Assistant Mastei 
at Ifaileybury College, [Ready 

Euripides —HECUBA Edited by Rev John Bond, M 
and A S Walpole, M A [R^eu^ 

Herodotus —selections from books vii and vA ^ 

THE EXPEDITION OF XERXES Edited by A H ^ 

M A , FeBow and Lecturer of King s CoU^, Cambr^3ge» ^ 

fReadii 


With Introduction^ 
either ready, or 

rcl 
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Horace — SELECIIONS FROM THE SATIRES AND 
EPISTLES Edited by Rev W J V Baker, M A , Fellow of 
St John's College, Cambiidge , Assistant Master at Marlborough 

Livy —THE LAST TWO KINGS OF MACEDON SCENES 
FROM 1 HE LAST DECADE OF LIVY Selected and Edited 
by F H Raweijjs, M A , Fellov of Kings College, Cambiidge, 
and Assistant Mastter at Eton College [/« preparation 

Plato — EUTHYPHRO AND MENEXENUS Edited by C E 
Graves, M A , Classical Lecturer and late bellow of St John’s 
College, Cambridge \Ready 

Terence —SCENES FROM the ANDRIA Edited by F W 
Cornish, M A , Assistant Master at Eton College \ln the pi ess 

The Greek Elegiac Poets — from callings TO 
fCALLIMACHUS Selected and Edited by Rev Herbert 
Kynaston, M a , Principal of Cheltenham College, and formeily 
Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge {Ready 

Thucydides —BOOK IV Chs I—XLI THE CAPTURE 
^ OF SPHACTERIA Edited by C E Graves, M A {Ready 

Virgil —GEORGICS BOOK II Edited by R<?v J PI Skpine, 
M A , late I ellow of Merton College, Oxford , Assistant Master 
at Uppingham {Ready 

Other Volumes ta foUqw 


CLASSICAL SERIES 
FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS^ 

Fcap Svo 

Bemg select portions of Greek and Latin authors, edited 
^ith Introductions and Notes, for the use of Middle afiyj 
upper forms of Schools, or of candidates for 
Examinations at the Universities and elsewhere 

iEschines — in CTESIPHONTEM. Edited % T 
Gwatkin, M a , late Fellow of St John’s (^^i^ge 

^ ^l^ress 



CLASSICAL SERIES 




jEschylus,— PERS^ Edited by A O Phickard, M A , 
Fellow and Tutor of New College, Oxford With Map $s 6</ 

Catullus — SELECT POEMS Edited by F P Simpson, B A , 
late Scholar of Balhol College, Oxford New and Revised 
Edition 5^ 

Cicero — ^THE ACADEMICA Edited by James Reid, ML, 
Fellow of Cams College, Cambiidge 4^ 6d 

THE CATILINE ORATIONS From the German of ICaei 
Halm Edited, with Additions, by A S Wilkins, M A , Pro- 
fessor of Latin at the Owens College, Manchester New Edition 
Ss 6d 

PRO LEGE MAMLIA Edited aftei Halm by Professor A S# 
Wilkins, MA 

THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION From the German 
of Earl Halm Edited, with Corrections and Additions, 
by John E B Mayor, Professoi of Latin in the University oi 
Cambridge, and Fellow of St John’s College New Edition, 
revised 

PRO ROSCIO AMERINO Edited, after Halm, by E H rfoN 
KIN, M A , late Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford , Assistant- 
Master at Sherborne School 4s 6d 

PRO P SESTIO Edited by Rev H A Holden, M A , LL D , 
late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambndge, and Classical Exam^ 
mer to tbe University of London 5s 

Deraosthenes — DE corona Edited by B Drake, M A-k 
late Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge New and revisel 
Edition 4f 6d 

ADVERSUS LEPTINEM Edited by R^ J R King, M A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Oriel CoUege, Oxford^ 4s 6d 

FIRST PHILIPPIC Edited, after Ci Rehdantz, by Rev 
If Gwatkin, M a , late feUow of St John’s CoH^e, Cambridge, 
2s 6d 
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Eunpides -MLDLA Edited by A W Verrall, MA, 
Fellow and Lectmer of Trinity College, Cambridge ss Sd 
IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS Edited by E B England, M A , 
I ectnrer at the Owens College, Manchester [In the press 

Herodotus —BOOKS V and VI Edited by Rev A H 
Cooke, M A , Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge 

[In preparation 

BOOKS VII AND VIII THE INVASION OF GREECE BY 
XERXES Edited by Thomas Case, M A , formeily Fellow 
of Brasenose College, Oxford [In prepa't atwn 

Homer — iliad BOOKS i , ix , XI , xvi — xxrv the 
STORY OF ACHILLES Edited by the late J H Pratt, 
M A , and Walter Leaf, M A , Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambiidge 6s 

ODYSSEY f BOOKS IX —XII THE NARRATIVE OF 
ODYSSEUS Editedby Prof John E B Mayor Parti 3,? 
ODYSSEY BOOKS XXI —XXIV THE TRIUMPH OF 
ODYSSEUS Edited by S G Hamilton, B A , Fellow of 
Hertford College, Oxford 3^ 61 

Horace — the odes and carmen seculars Edited 

by T E Page, M A , foxmerly Fellow of Sf John’s College, 
Cambridge , Assistant Master at Charterhouse 6s 
THE ODES BOOK IV and CARMEN SECULARS Edited 
by T E Page, M A 2s 

THE SATIRES Edited by Arthdr Falmer, M A , Fellow of 
Trinity College, Dublin , Professor of Latin in the University of 
Dublin 6s 

THE EPISTLES AND ARS POETICA Edited by Professor 
A S Wilkins, M A [In the puss 

Juvenal Edited# for the U^ of Schools, by E G Hardy# M A , 
Head Master o^rantham Grammar School, late Fellow of Jesus 
College, Oxford^ [/« the ^ess 

SELECT SATlRfes Edited by Professor John E B Mayor 
X AND XI 3J 6<f XII— XVI 41 6d 

Lxvy — ^BOOKSII AND III Editedby Rev H M StrfhijnsoN, 
M A j^l^ead Master of St Peter’s School# York Sj 
BOOK sfx|J AND XXII Edited by the Rev W W Capes, 
M A j^R^der m Ancieufc History at Oxisrd With ^ 

BOOKS fCXIII AND XXIV Edit^ by G C ^ A , 

Assistant Master at Ruifby, 
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Lucretius BOOKS I -^III Edited by J H Warburton 
Lee, M a , late Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and 
Assistant Master at Rossall \In preparcawn 

Lysias —SELECT ORATIONS Edited by E S Shuckbcrgh, 
M A , Assistant Master at Eton College 6 j 

Martial — select EPIGRAMS Edited by Rev H M 

SlEPHENSON, M A 6s 

Ovid —FASTI Edited by G H HAtLAM, M A , Fellow of St 
John's College, Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Hanow 
With Maps 5^ 

HEROIDUM EPI^ULiE XIII EditeabyE S SHUCiCBurGH, 
M A 4^ 6a' 

METAMORPHOSES BOOKS XIII and XIV Edited by 
C SiMMONS^^J^ A [In th^ press 

Plato — MENO Edited by E S Thompson, M A , Fellow of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge \In preparetitm 

APOLOGY AND CRITO Edited by F J H Jenktnson, 
M A , Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge preparation 

THE REPUBLIC BOOKS I —V Edited by T H WarreU?, 
M A , Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford \In prepaiation 

Plautus —MILES GLORIOSUS Edited by R Y T^RRELJ^ 
M A , Fellow and Professor of Greek in Trinity College, Dnblm 

Pliny —LETTERS BOOK III Edited by Profesor John E B 
MaVor With Life of Phny by G H Renda'll, M A 

m 

Plutarch —LIFE OF THEMISTOKLES !Edtted by iftev 
H A Holden, M A , LL D Sj 
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Sophocles — ^ANTIGONE Edited by Rev John Bond, M A , 
and A S Walfole, M A [In preparation 

Tacitus —AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA Edited by A J 
Church, M A , and W J Brodribe, M A , Translatois 
lacitus New Edition, 3^ Or separately, each 

THE ANNALS BOOK VI By the same Edifors iis 

THE HISTORY BOOKS I and II Edited by C E Graves, 
M A \In preparation 

Terence — HAUTON TIMORUMENOS Edited by E s 
Shuckburgh, M a 3^ With Translation, 4^ 6d 

PHORMIO Edited by Rev John Bond, M A , and A S 
Walpole, B A ^ 6d 

Thucydides BOOKS III IV and V Edited by C E 
Graves, M A , Classical Lecturer, and late Fellow of St John's 
College, Cambridge (To be published separately ) 

\B0ok IV zn the press 

BOOKS VI AND VII THE SICILIAN EXPEDITION Edited 
by the Rev Pepcival Frost, M A , late hellov of St John's 
College, Cambridge New Edition, revised and enlarged, with 
Map 5s ' 

Tifesllus —SELECTIONS Edited by Professor J P Posioate;, 

M A [Iff prepm ation 

Virgil— ^NEID books II and III THE NARRATIVE 
OF AiNEAS Edited ly E W Howson, M A , Fellow of Km^s 
College, Cambridge, and Assistant Mastei at Haiiow 5s 

Xenophon — HELLENICA, books I and II Edited by 
H Hailstone, B A , late Scholar of Peterhouse, Cambridge 
With Map 4s 6d 

CYROP^DIA BOOKS VII and VIII Edited by A^^FItED 
Goodwin, M A , Professor of Greek m University College, 
London 5 j 

MEMdfejS^BILIA SOCRATIS Edited by A R CDiffJSfv ® 
Balhol College, Oxford 6s t ^ ^4 

THE ANABASIS BOOKS I jpdited by Profei^^» 
GooD'^fiN and J^ W WiWB, *,^d|tpted to 
Grammar With a Map 5^ 
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Xenophon — ECONOMICUS Edited by Rev H A Holdent, 
M A , LL D i}i£ 

HIERO By tbe same Editor [In the press 

Other Volumes will follow 


CLASSICAL LIBRARY 

(i) Texts, Edited with Introductions and Notes, 
foi the use of Advanced Students (2) Commentaries 
and Tran,slations 

JEschylus — THE EUMENIDES The Greek Text, with 
Introduction, English Notes, and Vase Tianslation By Bernard 
Drake, M A , late Fellow of King s College^ Cambridge 
?vo $s 

AGAMEMNON, CHOEPHORCE, AND EUMENIDES Edited, 
with Intioduction and Notes, by A O PrICIvAPD, M A , Fellow 
and Tutor of New College, Oxfoid Svo [In preparaiibn 

Antoninus, Marcus Aurelius — BOOK iv of the 

MEDITATIONS The Text Revised, with Tianslatioji and 
Notes, by Hastings Crossley, M A , Piofessor of Greek in 
Queen’s College, Belfast 8vo 6s 

Aristotle — THE metaphysics book I Translated by 

a Cambridge Graduate Svo 5^ [Book II in pr^rq^Hon 

TH^ POLITICS Edited, after Susemihl, by 1^ D Higi^s, 
M A , Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Svo %Jn the press 

THE POLITICS Translated by J E € Welluon, MA, 
Fellow of Kling s College, Cambridge, and Master of DidwMi 
College Crown Svo iw 6d 

A^ IlSTTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLE’S RHETORIC 
^1% Analysis, Notes, and Appendices By E M UoRJe, 
and Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge^ 8vo i j 

fHE RHETORIC Tianslated by J E C 

THE SOPHie^CI ELENCHI Wi^ Transkt®Q*^^K 
by® Porte, M A , Fellow of Onel College, Oxford 
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Aristophanes — the birds Tianslated into English Veise, 
wjth Introduction, Notes, and Appendices, by B H Kennedy, 
t) D , Regius Professor of Greek in tbe University of Cambridge 
Crown 8vo 6s Help Notes to the same, for the use of 
Students, is 6d 

Attic Orators —FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS By 
R C Jebb, M a , LL D , Piofessor of Greek in the University 
of Glasgow 2 vols 8vo 2$s 

SELECTIONS FROM ANTIPHON, ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, 
ISOKRATES, AND IS^OS Edited, with Notes, by Pio 
fessor Jebb Being a companion volume to the preceding work 
8vo I2s 6d 

BabriuS Edited, with Introductory Dissertations, Critical Notes, 
Commentary and Lexicon By W Gunion Rutherford, M A , 
Head Master of Westminster School 8vo I 2 j 6d 

Cicero — THE ACADEMICA The Text revised and explained 
by J S Reid, M L , Fellow of Cams College, Cambridge 
New Edition With Translation 8vo \Inthepiess» 

THE ACADEMICS Translated by J S Reid, M L 8vo Sj 6d 

SELECT LETTERS After the Edition of Albert Watson, 

, M A Translated by G E Jeans, M A , Fellow of Hertfoid 
College, Oxford, and Assistant Master at Haileybury 8vo 
JOS 6d 

(See also Classical Senes ) 

£unpideS — ^MEDEA Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
A W Verrall, M a , Fellow and Lecturer of Tnnity College, 
Cambridge 8vo *js 6d 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF EURIPIDES By 
Professor J P Mahaffy Fcap 8vo is 6d {Classical Whlers 
Senes) 

(See also Classical Senes ) 

Herodotus —BOOKS I -r-III THE EMPIRES OF THE 
EASTk Edited, with Notes and Introductions, by Rev A H 
Sayc^ M a , LL D , Fellow of Queen's College, Oxford, and 
Depu^’^Professor of Comparative Philology Svo 

BOO&S IV —IX Edited by Reginald W Magan,, * 
Lecturer m Ancient History at 
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Homer — the ILIAD Edited, with Intioduction and Notes, 
by Walter Leaf, M A , Fellow of Tnmty College, Cambridge, 
and the late J H Pratt, M A 8vo [In preparation 

THE ILIAD Translated into English Prose By Andrew 
Lang, M A , Walter Leaf, M A , and Ernest Myers, M A 
Crown 8vo I 2 J td 

THE ODYSSEY Done into English by S H Buicher, M A , 
Professor of Greek m the University of Edinburgh, and Andrew 
LAng, M A , late Fellow of Merton College, Oxford Fourth 
Edition, levised and corrected Crown 8vo loj 6d 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF HOMER By the 
Right Hon W E Gladstone, M P i8mo is {JUteraiure 
Primers ) 

HOMERIC DICIIONARY For Use in Schools and Colleges 
Translated from the German of Dr G Autenrieth, with Addi 
tions and Corrections, by R P Keep, Ph D With numeious 
Illustrations Crown 8vo 6s 

(See also Classical Senes } 

Horace —THE WORKS of HORACE RENDERED INTO 
ENGLISH PROSE With Introductions, Running Analysis, 
Notes, &c By jf Lonsdale, M A , and Lee, M A {Globe 
pdition ) 3J 6d 

(See also Classical Senes ) 

Juvenal —THIRTEEN SATIRES OF JUVENAL With a 
Commentary By John F B Mayor M A , Professor of Latin 
in the Univeisity of Cambridge Second Edition, e](ilarged 
Clown Svo VoU I *js 6d Vol II lox 6d 
THIRTEEN SATIRES Tianslated into English after the Text 
of J E B Mayor by Herbert Strong, M A , Professor of 
Latin, and Alexander Leeper, M A , Warden of Trinity 
College, in the University of Melbourne Crown Svo Ss 6d 
(See also Classical Senes ) 

ILlvy BOOKS XXI— XXV Translated by Alfred John 

Church, M A , of Lincoln College, Oxford, Professor of Latin, 
University College, London, and William Jackson Bropribb, 
M A , late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge Crown 8v^ 
*1$ 6d 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF LIVY By 
W W Reader in Ancient History at Oxford 

ts 6d {Classical Writers Series) 

” (See also Classical Senes ) 
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Martial —BOOKS I and II of THE EPIGRAMS Editea, 
With Introduction and Notes, by Professoi J E B Mayor, M a 
8 vo the press 

(See also Classical Series ) 

Phrynichus — THE NEW PHRYNICHUS , being a Revised 
lext of the Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrynichus With Intio 
duction and Commentary by W GuNiON Rutherford, M A , 
Head Master of Westminster School 8 vo iSs 

Pmdar — THE extant odes of PINDAR Translated 
into English, with an Introduction and shoit Notes, by Er nest 
Myers, M A , late Fellow of Wadham College, Oxfoid CrCwn 
8 vo 5 ^ 

Plato — ^PH^DO Edited by R B Atcher Hind, M A , 

Fellow of Trinity College, C*imbriclge S\ o [In the press 

PHILEBUS Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by Henry 
Jackson, M A , Fellow of Tiinity College, Cambridge 8 vo 

[In preparation 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO Translated into English, with 
an Analysis and Notes, by J Ll Davies, M A , and D J 
Vaughan, M A iSmo 4s 61 
/EUTHYPIIRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, AND PII-^SDO Trans 
lated by F J Church Ciown 8 vo 4 j 6d 
^ (See also Classical Series ) 

pl^tus —THE MOSTELI ARIA OF PLAUTUS With Notes 
Prolegomena, and Excursus By William Ramsay, M A 
formerly Piofessor of Humanity in the University of Glasgoii 
Edited by Professor George G Ramsay, M 4 ^ of the Umversit; 
of Glasgow 8 yo 14 ^ 

) (See also Classical Senes ) 

Sallust —CATILINE AND JUGURTHA Translated, will 
Introductory Essays, by A W Pollard, B A Crown 8 vo 6s 
(See also Classical Series ) 

Tacitus — THE ANNALS Edited, -s^ith IntioductjcW ^ 
Notes, by G O Holbrooke, M A , Professor of T atm m wlw 
College, Hartford, USA With IlSfepSi 8 vo l6s t 1 
THE ANNALS Tioaslated by A J Church, 
of Latin m the Umveisity of London, and W J M A 

With Notes and Maps New Edition Crown 8 vo^ ^s 6d 
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Tacitus {cmhnued)-’ 

THE HISTORIES Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
Rev Walter Short, M A , and Rev W A Spoo^ER, M A , 
Fellows of New College, Oxfoid 8vo [/« preparation 

THE HISTORY Translated by A J Church, M A , Professor 
of Latin m the University of London, and W J Brodribb, M A 
With Notes and a Map New Edition Crown Svo 6s 
THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANY, WITH THE DIALOGUE 
ON ORATORY Translated by A J Church, M A , and 
W J Brodribb, M a With Notes and Maps Nev and 
Revised Edition Crown Svo 4s 6d 

INTRODUCTION TO THE STUD\ OF TACITUS By 
A J Church, M A and W J Brodribb, M A Fcap Svo 
iSmo is 6d {Classual JVnteis Senes) 

Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus Rendered mto En? 

lish Piose with Introductory Es«ay by Andrew Lang, M A 
Clown Svo 6s 

VlTgll —THE WORKS OF VIRGIL RFNDERFD INTO 
ENGI ISH PROSE, w ith Notes, Inti oduct 10ns, Running Anal>sis, 
and an Inde"? by James Lonsdalt, M A , and Samuel Lee, 
M A New Edition Globe Svo 3? 6d 
THE /TNEID Tianslated by J W Mackail, M A , Fellow of 
B'llliol College, Oxfoid Ci own Svo [In pj eparation 


GRAMMAR, COMPOSITION, & PHII.OLOGY 

Belcher— SHORT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSF COM 
POSITION AND EXAMINATION PAPERS IN LATIN 
GRAMMAR, to which is prefixed a Chapter on Analysis of 
Sentences By the Rev H Belcher, M A , Assistant Master m 
King^s College School, London New Edition iSmo 6d 

KEY TO THE ABOVE (for Teachers only) 2s6d , 

SHOllT EXERCISES IN LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
Fnrt ll , Otk the Syntax of Sentences with an AppOndr:^J|igih|t>- 
ing exercises IN LATIN IDIOMS, &c iSmo rM , 

KEV to the above 
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Blackie —GREEK AND ENGLISH DIALOGUES FOR USE 
IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES By John Stuart Blackie, 
Emeritus Piofessor of Greek m the University of Edinburgh 
New Edition Fcap Svo 2s 6d 

Elhs —PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE QUANTITATIVE 
PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN, for the use of Classical 
Teachers and Linguists By A J Ellis, BA, IRS Extia 
fcap Svo 4^ 6d 

England —exercises on latin syntax and idiom, 

ARRANGED WITH REFERENCE TO ROBY’b SCHOOL 
LATIN GRAMMAR By E B England, M A , Assistant 
Lectiuei at the Owens College, Manchester Ciown Svo 2^ 6d 
Key for Teachers only, €d 

Goodwin — Works by W W Goodwin, LI D , Professor of 
Greek in Harvard Umveisity, USA 

SYNTAX OF THE MOODS AND TENSES OF THE GREEK 
VERB New Edition, revised Crovn Svo 6s 6d 

A GREEK GRAMMAR New Edition, levxsed Croun Svo 
6s 

It IS the best Greek Grammar of its sue m the English language 

Athen^um 

% ^REEK GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS Crown Svo 3^ 6d, 
Greenwood — the elements of GREEK grammar, 

including Accidence,, Irreguloi Verbs, and Piinciples of Denva 
tion and Comiiosition , adapted to the System of Ciude lorms 
By J G Greenwood, Pnncipal of Owens College, Manchester 
New Edition Crown Svp 5^ 6d 

Hodgson —MYTHOLOGY FOR LATIN VERSIFICATION 
A brief Sketch of the Fables of the Ancients, prepared to be 
rendered into Latin Verse for Schools By F Hodgson, B D , 
late Provost of Eton New Edition, revised by F C ^Hodgson, 
M A iSmo 3s 

Jackson,— FIRST STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPI^i 
TION By Blqmfjeld Jackson, M A , Assistant m 

Kings College School,. London New Edition, rev^^^aibd 
enlarged i$mo is 6 d 

KEY TO FIRST STEPS (for Teachers only) i&mo^ 6d 
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Jackson {coni%nued \ — 

SLCOND STEPS TO GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION, witlx 
Miscellaneous Idioms, Aids to Accentuation, and Examination 
Papers in Gieek Scholarship i 8 mo 2.s M 
KEY TO SECOND STEPS (for Teachers only) i 8 mo 3s 6d 

Kynaston —EXERCISES in the composition of 

GREEK IAMBIC VERSE by Tianslations fiom English Dra 
matists By Rev H Kynaston, M A , Pnncipal of Cheltenham 
College With Introduction, Vocabulary, &c Extra fcap 8 vo 
4f 6d 

KEY TO THE SAME (for Teachers only) Extra fcap 8 vo 
45 6d 

Macmillan —first LATIN grammar By M C Mac 

MILLAN, M a , late Scholar of Chiist^s College, Cambridge , 
sometime Assistant Master in St Paul’s School New Edition, 
enlarged iSmo is 6d A Short Syntax is in preparation 
to follow the Accibence 

Marshall —A table of irregular Greek verbs, 

classified accoi ding to the arrangement of Curtms’s Greek Grammar 
By J M Marshall, M A , one of tbe Masters m Clifton College 
8 vo, cloth New Edition is 


Mayor (John F B)— FIRST GREEK READER Edited 
after Karl Halm, with Corrections and large Additions by Pro 
fessor John E B Mayor, M A , Fellow of St John’s College, 
Cambridge New Edition, revised Fcap 8 vo 4J 6d 

Mayor (Joseph B )— GREEK FOR beginners By th,e 
Kev J B Mayor, M A , Professor of Classical Literature m 
Kings College, London Part I, with Vocabulary, ir 6d 
Parts II and III , with Vocabulary and Index, 3s 6d Complete 
in one Vol fcap Svo 4s 6d 


Nixon --PARALLEL EXTRACTS 

English and Latin, with. Notes on Idioms. By J F Nixon, 
M A , Fellow and Classical Lecturer, King’s College, Cambudge 
Part I — H^toncal and Epistolary New edition, revised and 
enlarged Crown Svo p 6d 

Postgate and Vince — a DICTIONARY OF 
^ etymology By j P Postgate, M A. . wd C ^ 
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Potts (A W ) — Works by Ai exander W Potts, M A , 
LL D , late Fellow of St John’s College, Cambridge , Head 
Master of the Fettes College, Edinburgh 

HINTS TOWARDS LATIN PROSE COMPOSITION New 
Edition Extra fcap 8vo y 

PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO LATIN PROSE 
Edited with Notes and References to the above New Edition 
Extra fcap 8vo 2s 6d 

LATIN VERSIONS OF PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION 
INTO LATIN PROSE (for Teachers only) 6d 

Roby —A GRAMMAR OF THE LATIN LANGUAGE, from 
Pkiitus to Suetonius By H J Roby, M A , late Fellow of St 
John’s College, Cambridge In Two Parts Thud Edition 
Part I containing — Book I Sounds Book II Inflexions 
Book III Woid formation Appendices Ciown 8vo Ss 6d 
Pait II Syntax, Prepositions, &c Ciown 8 vo los 6d 

Marked by the clear and practised insight of a master m bis art A boDic that 

would do honour to any country — Atkbnxum 

SCHOOL LATIN GRAMMAR By the same Author Crown 
8vo 5^ 

^^USh —SYNTHETIC LATIN DELECTUS A First Latin 
Construing Book arranged on the Principles of Grammatical 
^ Analysis With Notes and Vocabulaiy By E Rush, B A 
With Preface by the Rev W F | Moulton, M A , D D New 
and Enlarged Edition Extra fcap 8vo 2 s 6d 

Rust —FIRST STEPS TO I.ATIN PROSE COMPOSITION 
By the Rev G Rust, A , of Pembroke College, Oirford, 
Master of the Lower School, King’s College, London Now 
Edition i8mo is 6d 

Rutherford — -Works by W GuNiON Rutherford, MA, 
Head Master of Westminster School 

A FIRSt GREEK GRAMMAR New Edition, enlarged Extra 
fcap 8vo IS 6d 

THE NE^ PHRYNICHUS , a Revised Tmt of m 

Ecloga of the Grammarian Phrymehws With Introdpch^ and 
QommentaKy 8vo i8j 
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Thring — Works by the Rev E Thring, M A , Head Master of 
Uppingham School 

A LATIN GRADUAL^ A hirst Latuj Construing Book for 
Beginners New Edition, enlarged, with Coloured Sentence 
Maps Fcap 8vo 2 s 

A MANUAL OF MOOD CONSTRUCTIONS Fcap 8vo 

IS 6d 

White— FIRST LESSONS IN GREEK Adapted to GOOD 
WIN’S GREEK GRAMMAR and designed as an introduction 
to the ANABASIS OF XENOPHON By John Williams 
White, Ph D , Assistant Professoi of Greek in Harvard Univer 
sity Crown 8vo 4? 6d 

Wright— Works by J Wright, MA, late Head Master of 
Sutton Coldfield School 

A HELP TO LATIN GRAMMAR, or. The Form and Use 
of Words m Latin, with Progressive Exercises Crown 8vo 

4X 

THE SEVEN KINGS OF ROME An Easy Narrative, abridged 
from the First Book of Livy by the omission of Difficult Passages , 
being a First Latin Reading Book, with Grammatical Notes and 
Vocabulary New and revised Edition Fcap 8vo 3X 6d 

first LAI in steps, OR, AN INTRODUCTION BY A 
SERIES OF EXAMPLES TO THE STUDY OF THE 
LATIN LANGUAGE Crown 8vo 3X 

attic primer Arranged for the Use of Beginners Extra 
fcap 8vo 2s 6d 

A COMPLETE LATIN COURSE, compnsing Rules with 
Examples, Exercises, both Lf-tin and English, on each Rule and 
Vocabulanes Crown 8vo 2 s 6d 

Wnght (H C )— EXERCISES ON THF LATIN SYNTAX 
By H C Wright, B A , Assistant Master at Haileybury 
College iSmo [/« preparatum 
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ANTIQUITIES, ANCIENT HISTORY, AND 
PHILOSOPHY 

Arnold — Works by W T Arnold, B A 
A HANDBOOK OF LATIN EPIGRAPHY [rn jpreJ^aratm 

THE ROMAN SYSTEM OP PROVINCIAL ADMINISTRA 
TION TO THE ACCESSION OF CONSTANTINE fHC 
GREAT Crown Svo 6s 

Beesly —stories from the history of Rome 

By Mrs Belsley Fcap Svo 2 s 6d 

Classical W riters — ^Edited by John Richard Green, M A , 
LL D Fcap Svo is 6(i each 
EURIPIDES By Piofessoi Mahaepy 
MILTON By the Rev Stoppord A Brooke* M A 
LIVY By the Rev W W Capes, M A 
VIRGIL By Piofessoi Nettleship, M A 
SOPHOCLES By Professor L Campbell, M A 
DEMOSTtlENES By Professor S H Buicher, M A 
TACITUS By Professor A J Church, MA, and W J 
Brodribd, M a 

Freeman ^ — HISIORY OP ROME By Edward A Free 
^MAN, D C L , LL D , PI on 1 ellow of Irimty College Oxford 
# {Jitstan cal Course for Schools) iSmo Sjntkefiress 

FfSt—A SCHOOL HISTORY OF GREECE $y'c A 
Fyfpe, M a , late Fellow of University College, Oxford Crown 
Svo [/» prepm atton 

Geddes — THE PROBLEM OF THE HOMERIC FOEM& 
By W D Geddes, Profo^soi of Gieek m the University^ 
Aberdeen Svo 14J 

CflRd^tone — Works by the Rt Hon W B Gi^^ApsTONE, 

THE TIME AND PLACE OF HOMER Ci^wn Svo 6^ 6$ 
A PRIMER OF HOMER iSmo is 

Goodwin— A textbook; of qEEteK PHILOS^^, 

based on Rixxm and Preller’s “Histona Philosophiae 
etxRp^iaime ’ J By Alfred Goodwi;^, H A , Fellpw^n^Mhol 
Celled, <^ord, and Professor of ^ Greek m Umvra^f College, 
London pyo ^^arati on 
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Jackson — a manual of Greek philosophy By 

Henry Jackson, M A , Fellow and Prselector m Ancient 
Philosophy, rmiity College, Cimbndge [In j^reparattm 

Jebb — Works by R C Jebb, M A , Piofessor of Greek m the 
University of Glasgow 

THE ATTIC ORATORS FROM ANTIPHON TO ISAEOS 
2 vols 8vO 2$S 

SELECTIONS FROM THE ATTIC ORATORS, ANTIPHON, 
ANDOKIDES, LYSIAS, ISOKRATES, AND XS^OS 
Edited, with Notes Being a companion volume to the preceding 
work 8vo 12S 6d 

A PRIMER OF GREEK LITERATURE i8mo is 

Kiepert —manual of ancient geography, ivans 

lated from the German of Dr Heinrich Kiepert Crown 
8vo 5^ 

Mahaffy — ^Works by T P Mahaffy, M A , Professor of Ancient 
lii tory in Trinity College, Dublin, and Hon Fellow of Queen s 
College, Oxford 

SOCIaL life IN GREECE, from Flomer to Menander 
Fourth Edition, revised and enlaiged Crown 8vo gs 

RAMBLES AND STUDIES IN GREECE With Illustrations 
Second Ldition With Map Crown 8vo los 61 

A PRIME I OF GREEK ANTIQUITIES With Illustrations 
l8mo ‘ 

EURIPIDES iSmo is 6d [Classical Writers Senes ) 

Mayor (J ® B )— bibliographical clue TO LAT^JJJ 

literature Edited ailer HhJBNER, with laige Additions 
by Professor John 3E B Mayor Crown 8vo los 6d 

—a school history of ROME. By 
'RAnesay, M a , Professor of Humanity in Umversity pf 
<3da^w With Maps Crown 8vo [/nj^t^arattm, 

Wilkins— A PRIMER OF ROMAN ANTIQUITlI^^ 
Professor IllU'jtrated l8mo 
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MATHEMATICS. 

(i) Arithmetic, {2) Algebra, {3) Euclid and Ele- 
mentary Geometry, (4) Mensuration, (5) Higher 
Mathematics 


ARITHMETIC 

Aldis —THE GIANT ARITHMOS A iao<!t Elementary Arith 
Kietic foi Childien By Mary Steadman Aedis With. 
Illustiations Globe Svo as 6d 

Brook-Smith (J ) —arithmetic in theory and 

PRACTICE By J Brook Smith, M A , LL B , St John’'! 
College, Cambridge , Bamstei at Law , one of the Masters of 
Cheltenham College New Edition, revised Ciown Svo 4 ,? 6d 

Candler —HELP TO ARITHMETIC Designed for the use of 
Schools By H Candler, M A , Mathematical Master of 
Uppingham School Extia fcap Svo as 6d 

Dalton —RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ARITHMETIC By 
the Rev T Dalton, M A , Assistant Mastei of Eton College 
New Edition iSmo as 6d ^ 

[Answers io the Examples are appended 

Pedley — ^exercises in arithmetic for the Use of 

Schools Containing more than 7,000 ouginal Examples By 
^S Pedley, late of Tamworth Giammar School Crown Svo Sj 

^ Smith — ^Works by the Rev BARt<rARp H A , late Reetor 

of Glaston, Rutland, and Fdlowaud Semor Buisar off S Peters 
College, Cambndge 

arithmetic and algebra, ^ tWi Priwsiples ahd Afei 
cation, with numerous systematically arratJg^ Bxamsies taken 
from the Cambndge Examination Papers, wwh especild TelkeiiGe 
to the Ordinary Examination for the B A Degree New ^pTd^lie®, 
carefully Revised Crown Svy los 6d 
a-rttt lmrttc for SCHOOLS New Edition Cto4n Syo 

r 

the arithmetic for SCHOOJ^ New 

Edition Svo Ss 6d 
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Smith — Works by the Rev Barnard Smith, M A (€cnti7tued)^ 

EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 
With Answers 2s 6d 

Answers separately, 6d 

SCHOOL CLASS BOOK OF ARITHMETIC iSmo, cloth 3^ 

Oi sold sepal ately, in Three Paits, each 

KEYS TO SCHOOL CLASS BOOK OF ARITHMETIC 
Parts I , II , and III , 2s 6d each 

SHILLING’ BOOK OF ARITHMETIC FOR NATIONAL 
AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS iSmo, cloth Or sepa^ 
rately, Part I 2d , Part II saT , Fait III yd Answers 6d 

THE SAME, with Answers complete i8mo, cloth is 6d 

KEY TO SHILLING BOOK OF ARITHMETIC iSmo 4s 6d 

EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC iSmo 6d 
The same, with Answeis, iSmo, 2s Answers, 6d 

KEY TO EXAMINATION PAPERS IN ARITHMETIC 
i8mo 4s 6d 

THE METRIC SYSTEM OF ARITHMETIC, ITS PRIN 
CIPLES AND APPLICATIONS, with numerous Examj^e*;, 
wntten expressly for Standard V m National Schools New 
Edition i8mo, cloth, sewed 3^ 

A^CPIART OF THE METRIC SYSTEM, on a Sheet, size 42 in 
by 34 in on Roller, mounted and variushed New Edition 
Price 3J 6d 

Also a Small Chart on a Card, price id 

EASY LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC, combimng Exercises iif 
Reading, Writing, Spdhng, and Dictation Part I for Standard 
I m National Schools Crown 8vo gd 

EXAMINATION CARDS IN ARITHMETIC dedicated to 
Lord Sandon ) With Answers and Hints 

Standards I and II in box, is Standards III , IV , and V , in 
boxes, IS each Standaid VI in Two Parts, m boxes, is each, 

A and B papers, of nearly the same difficulty, are given so as lo 
prevent copying, and the colours of the A and B papers differ in each 
Standard, and from those of every other Standard, so thaf 
m: mistress can see ^ -a g;lance whether the children hasi^ the pro'pifflr 
papeis 
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ALGEBRA 

Dalton —RULES AND EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA By the 
Rev r Dalton, M A , Assistant Master of Eton College 
Part I New Edition i 8 mo 2 s Part II iSmo 2 ^ 6 a? 

Jones and Cheyne — algebraical exercises Pro 

gressively Arranged By the Rev C A Jones M A , and C 
H Cheyne, M A , ERAS, Mathematical Masters of West 
minster School New Edition i 8 mo 2 s 6d 

Smith —ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA, in their 

and Application , nilh numeious systematically arranged Examples 
taken from the Cambiidge Examination Papers, with especiaP 
refeience to the Ordinary Examination for the B A Degree By*" 
the Rev Barnai^O Smith, M A , late Rector of Glaston, Rutland, 1 
and Fellow and Senior Bursar of St Peter’s College, Cambudge 
New Edition, caiefully Revised Crown 8 vo los 6d 

Todhunter — Works by I Toehunter, M A , F R S , D Sc , 
of St John’s College, Cambridge 

* Mr Todhunter is chiefly known to Students of Mathematics as the author of a 
senes ot admirable mathematical text books which possess the rare qualities of being 
m style and absolutely free from mistakes, tj pographical or other --SATUzmAY 
review 

ALGElTOAti^OR BEGINNERS With numerous Example^! 
Nhw ^)di!fen i 8 mo 2 s 6d * 

key 10 ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS Ciown Svo 6s 6^ 

ALGEBRA Foi the XJ$e of Colleges and Schools New Edition 
I Crown Svo p 6d 

^ ICEY TO ALGEBRA FOR THE USE OF COLLEGES AND 
SCHOOLS Clown Svo lo^ 6 / ^ 

t 

EUCLID & ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY ’ 

Constable —geometrical EXERCISES » »E 

GINNERS By Samitel Constable, Crown Svo ^ 

Cuthberts,on — EUCLII?!^ G 50 M|:tRY 

CuTiiBERTSOM, M A , LLP I the 

City of Loadon School Estra foajpf Svo 4 J wk 
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Dodgson — EUCLID BOOKS I and II Edited by Charles 
L Dodgson, M A , Student and late Mathematical Lecturer of 
Cbiist Chill ch, Oxford Second Edition, with words substituted 
foi the Algebraical Symbols used m the First Edition Crown 
Svo zs 

The text of this Edition has been, ascertained by counting the words to be 

less than five sejeitiJis of that contained in the ordinary editions 

Kitchener— A geometrical NOTEBOOK, contauung 

Easy Pioblems m Geometiical Drawing pieparatory to the Study 
of Geometiy Foi the use of Schools By F E Kitchener, 
M A , Mathematical Master at Rugby New Edition 4 to zs 

Mault—N 4^1 URAL GEOMETRY an Introduction to the 
LogiCtil Stirij Qf Mathematics For Schools and Technical 
Cla <■ Explanatory Models, based upon the Tadiy 

metric.'^'' of Ed Lagout By A Mault i 8 mo \s 
ModeL to Illustiate the above, in Box, izs 6d 

Syllabus of Plane Geometry (cone'^pondmg to Euclid, 
Books I — VI ) Prepaied by the Association for me Impiove 
ment of Geometrical Teaching New Edition Crown Svo is 

Todhunter — THE ELEMENTS OF EUCLID For the Use 
of Colleger and bchooL By I Todhdnter, M A , F R S , D Sc , 
of St John’s College, Cambridge New Edition i 8 mo 3 ^ 6d 

KEY 10 EXERCISES IN EUCLID Ciown $^o 6s 6d 

Wilson (J M ) —ELEMENTARY GEOMETRY BOOKS 
I __v Containing the Subjects of Euclid^s first Six Books Foi 
lowing the Syllabus of the Geometneal Aosociation. By the Kev 
J M Wilson, M A , Head Muster of Clifton CoE^e NeWj 
Edition Extra fcap 8 vo 6d 

Mensuration 

Xebay— ELEMENTARY MENSURATION I OR SCHOOLS 
With numeious examples By SeRTimus TEBAy B A , Jload 
Hastei of Queen Elizabeth’s Giammar School, Rivmgtoa Extra 
fcap Svo 6d ^ 

Todhunter— MENSURATION FOR BEGINNERS/, m 1 
Todhunter, M A , F R S , D Sc , of St John’s CoE^^ 
bridge With mmeipus Example FTew Edition 2 / 6d 
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Airy — Works by Sir G B Airy, K C B , fuimcrly A«lionomer 
koja’* — 

ELEMLNIARY IREATISE ON PARIIAL DIFFERLNIIAL 
EQUATIONS Dc'^JgneJ for the Use of Stuclenls m the Umvei 
sities With Diagiaiiib Second Edition Ciown Svo 5^ 6d 

ON THE ALGEBRAICAL AND NUMFRICAI IHEORY 
OF ERRORS OF OBSERVATIONS AND IHE COMBI 
NATION OF OBSERVATIONS Second I dition, ie\xsed 
Crown Svo 6i 

Alexander (T ) —elementary appli' o ttlcuanics 

Being the bimplei and more piactical Cases i j its and Stiam 
wrought out individually fiom first piinciples by h. cans o Elemen 
tary Mathematics By 1 Alexander, CE, Piofessor of Civil 
Engineeiing in the Impeiial College of Engineeiing, Tokei, 
Japan Crown Svo Part I 4s 6d 

Alexander and Thomson —ELEMENTARY APPLIED 
MECHANICS By Thomas Alexander, C E , Piofessoi of 
Engineering in the Imperial College of Engineeiing, lolcei, Japan , 
and Arthur Watson Thomson, C E , B Sc , Professor of 
Engineering at the Royal College, Cuencestei Part II Irans 
yERS^TR^s Crown Svo lo^ 6d 

Bay ma — 'ffiE ELEMENTS OF MOLECULAR MECHANICS 
By Joseph Bayma, S J , Professor of Philosophy, Stonyhurst 
College Demy Svo los 6a 

Beasley— AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON PLANE 
TRIGONOMETRY With Examples By R D Beasley, 
MTA Eighth Edition, revised and enlarged Crown Svo 3^6^ 

n’lackburn (Hugh) — ELSMENT® OF PLANE TRIGO 
NOMEIRY, for the use of Junior Class m Mathematics in 
University of Glasgow By Hugh Blaoxeurn, M A , late 
Prdfessor of Mathematics in the University of Glasgow Globe 
SvD is 6d ^ 

Boole — ^Works by G Bqple, D C L , F R S , late Professor ol 
Mathematics in the Queen s University, Ireland 4 ^ 

A TREATISE ON DIPCTERENTIAT EQUATI©I ^4 tiurd 
and Revised Edition Edited by I TodhunpE^u Svo 
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Sooic — Works by G Boole, D C L , &c {continued) — - 

A TREATISE ON DIFFERENTIAL EQUATIONS Sup- 
plementary Volume Edited by I Todhunter Crown 8 vo 
8 ^ td 

THE CALCULUS OF FINITE DIFI'ERENCES Thud 
Edition, revised by J F Moulton Crown Svo los 6d 

Cambridge Senate-House Problems and Riders, 
with Solutions — 

1875 — PROBLEMS and RIDERS By A G Greenhill, 
MA Clown Svo Sr 6d 

iS 78~SOLU1IONS OF SENATE HOUSE PROBLEMS By 
the Mathematical Moderators and Examiners Edited by J W L 
Glaisher, M A , Fellow of Trmity College, Cambridge 

Cheyne —an elementary treatise on the plan 

ETARY THEORY By C H H Cheyne, M A , F R A S 
Wjth a Collection of Problems Second Edition Crown Bvo 
6s 6d 

Christie— A COLLECTION OF elementary TEST 
QUESTIONS IN PURE AND MIXED MATHEMATICS , 
with Answeis and Appendices on Synthetic Division, and on the 
Solution of Numencal Equations by Horner’s Method By James 
R Chrisii^; FRS, Royal Military Academy, Woolwich 
Crown Svo Ss 6d 

Clausius —MECHANICAL THEORY OF •ifEAH' -By R 
Clausius Tianslated by Walter R Browne, M A , late 
Fellow of Trmity College, Cambridge Crown Svo lor id 

Clifford —THE ELEMENTS OF DYNAMIC An IntroWetion 
to the Study of Motion and Rest m Solid and Fluid Bodies By W 
% Clifeorb, FRS, late Professor of Applied Mathematics and 
Mechanics at University College, London Part I — KIN EM ATIG# 
Crown ^o p 6d # ^ 

Cottenll —A TREATISE ON APPLIED MECHANICS Jy 
Jamies Cotterill, M A , F R S , Professor of Applied Mecha^^s 
at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich With Illustrations Svo 
^ {In the press 

— PROPERTIES OF CONIC SECTIONS PROVm 
GEOMimifcALLY Part J THE ELLIPSE With 
dems By tiie Rev H G Day, M A Svo ss 6d 

(a E )-^eLECTRlC LIGHT ARITHMETIC BjrR E 
Day, M a » Evfhing Lecturer in Experimental Physu^ at Kangs 
College, Londoj# Pott Svo 2s 
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Drew — GEOMETRICAI TREATISE ON CONIC SECTIONS 
t By W H Drew, M A , St John's College, Cambiidge New 
Edition, enlaiged Ciown 8vo 5^ 

SODUIIONS lO IHE PROBLEMS IN DREW'S CONIC 
SECTIONS Clown 8vo 4s 6ci 

Dyer— exercises IN ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY Com 
piled and arranged by J M Dyer, M A , Senior Mathematical 
Master in the Classical Department of Cheltenham College With 
Illustrations Crown 8vo 4? 6 d^ 

Edgar (J H ) and Pritchard (G S ) — note book ON 
PRACTICAL SOLID OR DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY 
Containing Problems with help foi Solutions By J H Edgar, 

M A , Lectmer on Mechanical Di awing at the Royal School of 
Mines, and G S Pritchard Fouith Edition, revised by 
Arthur Meeze Globe 8vo 4^ 6 d 

Ferrers — Wotks by tbe Rev N M Ferrers, M A , Fellow and 
Mastei of Gonville and Cams College, Cambiidge 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON TEILINEAR CO 
ORDINA TES, the Method of Reciprocal Polars, and the Theory 
of Projectois New Edition, revised Crown 8vo 6s 6d 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON SPHERICAL HAR 
IONICS, AND SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH THEM 
Crown 8vo p 6d 

Frpst-^woife by Percival Frost, M A , D Sc , formerly Fellow 

' pi College, Cambridge , Mathematical Lecturer at ’ 

fcro's College 

AN^FMENTARY TREATISE ON CURVE TRACING B, ’ 
Fercivae Frost, M A 8vo 12^ 

SOLID GEOMETRY A New Edition, revised and enlarged, of 
the Treatise by Frost and WoEs^ENHOLHB In z Yds vol I 
Svo t6s 

ftemming AN ELEMENTARY yREAT^^# jON THE 
DIFFERENTIAL AND INTEGRAL CALCUL 0 S, ftwr the 
tee of Colleges and Schools By G W M A, , 

Fe^lo-^^ of St John's College, Cambridge Secolm ^difioii, Wiff 
Ccto^ctions and A(Mitions Svo 
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Jellet (John H )— a TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 
FRICTION By John H Jellet, B P , Provost of Triiftty 
College, Dublin, President of the Royal Irish Academy Svo 
8s 6(f 

Kelland and Tait — introduction TO QUATER 
NIONS, with numerous examples By P Kellani>^ M A , 
F R S , and P G Tait, M A , Professors m the Department of 
Mathematics in the University of Edmbuigh Second Edition 
Crown Svo yj 6d 

Kempe —how to draw a straight line a L^ture 

on Linkages By A B Kempe With Illustrations. Crown Svo 
IS 6^ (Nature Senes ) 

Lock —ELEMENTARY TRIGONOMETOY Ear, J B 
Pac|^ M> A , Fellow of Cams College, Cauabhdge i Assistai^^^ 
'Mastet; at Eton Globe Svo aj (id 
HPGHER TRIGONOMETRY By the same Author Cro^^n 
Svo \In the Press 

Lnpton —ELEMENTARY CHEMICAL ARITHMETIC With 
1,100 Problems By Sydney ^xipton, M A , Assistant Master 
in Harrow School Globe Svo 54 “ 

Mernman —ELEMENTS OF TPIE METHOD OF LEAST 
SQUARE By Mansfield Mereiman, Ph D , f*rofessor of 
Civil and Mechanical Engineering, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, 
Penn Crown Svo 7^ (id 


Morgan —a collection of problems and ex 

AMPLES IN MATHEMATICS With Ansveis By H A. 
Morgan, M A , Sadlenan and Mathematical Lecturer of Jesus 
College, Cambridge Ciown Svo 6s 6d 
MxUar —ELEMENTS OF DESCRIPTIVE GEOiy^ETR/ By 
J B Millar, C E , Assistant Lecturer m Engnfe^rmg iirCXwens 
College, Manchester Crown Svo 6s ^ 


GRANTS 
Colleges 


—A TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF Dl^ppiM: 
With graduated sets of Examples Ebr ase [ 
and Schools By TH 03 . MuiR, 

:al Master in the High School of Glasgow 

j M h 

■AN ^ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON MB-j. 
the Use of the Tumor Classes at the Unive| 9 it|r 
Classes in Schools By S Parkinson, ^ 
and Pnelector of St John’s College 

of Examples f Sixth Edition, revise# WOWU 


CIJ[AN|| 
and t^ 
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Phear —elementary hydrostatics Wuh Numfrous 

:^xamples By J B PttEAR, M A , Fellow and late Assistant 
Tutor of Claie College, Cambridge New Edition Crown Svo 
5r '' 

Pine —LESSONS ON RIGID DYNAMICS By the Rev Q 
PiRiE, M A i late Fellow and Tutor of Queen’s College, Cam 
bridge, Prpfessor of Mathematics m the University of Aberdeen | 
Cro^nSvc^ 6s ^ ^ 

Puckle^AN ficl:MlENTARl? treatise ON CONIC SEC 
TIONS AND ALGEBRAIC GEOMEIRY With Nuaerow 
Examples atid Hints for their Solution , especially designed for the 
Use of Beginneis By G H PuCKLE, M A New Edition^ 

^ revised and enlarged Qjirown Svo ys 6d 

k^wlltlSon —ELEMENTARY STATICS. Byth^Rev GEOt^qE 
Rawlinson, M A Edited by the Rev Edward Sturges, M A 
Crown Svo 4s 6d 

Reynolds —MODERN METHODS IN ELEMENTARlT- 
GEOMETRY By E M’*' Reynolds, M A , Mathemafibal 
Master m Clifton College Ciown Svo ss 6d 

Reuleaux —the kinematics of machinery 4 ot- 

lines of a Theory of Machines By Profe'^w F Reuleaux 
Translated and Edited by Professor A B W Kennedy, C E 
With 450 Illustrations Medium Svo 2is 

kobl4son — TKEAIISE ON MARINE SURVEYING 

pared for the use of voungei Naval Officers With Ques^l^ for 
Examinations and Fxercises principally from the Papelr^ oi" the 
Royal Naval College With the results By Rev John L 
RqPINSON,- ^haplamistnd Instructor in the Royal Naval College, 
(^^enT^ch Witli Illustrations Crown 8 vo 7^ 
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Rovith — Works by E J Robth, M A , F R S , D Sc (fomutueiy^ 

STABILITY OF A GIVEN STATE OF MOTION. FaI 
TIC^LARLY STEADY MOTION AcUu^* Fnze Essay for 
1877 8vo Ss (td 

Smith (C ) —CONIC SECTIONS By Cha&i^ SfiiTrt. m' A , 
Fellow and Tutor of Sidney Sussex College, Camteidge Crown 
8vo 7x 6d 

Snowball —THE elements Of PLANE Alto^SPHERI 
CAL TRIGONOMETRY, •jvUh tbe CShstrucboli and Use of 
Tables of Lo^nthms By J C Snowb^jILL, M New Edition 
Crown 8vo# 6al'ir ’ 

Ta^ and^teele -^a treatise on dynamics OF «' 

With numerous Examples Piofessor Iait 
M r Steele Fourth Edition, revised Crown 8yo 

Todhunter -^Works by I Todhttwter, M K , F R S , D Sc , 
^ of St John’s College, Cambrid^ 

Mr Todhunter js chiefly known to students of Mathematics as the luthor of a 
sene^ of admirable mathematical text books which possess the rare Qualities of being 
deaf m style and, absolutely free from mistakes, typographical and other — 
Saturday Review 

TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGINNERS With numerous 
Examples New Edition i8mo 2s 6d 

KEY TO TRIGONOMETRY FOR BEGIJSTNERS Ciown 8v«> 
Zs 6d ^ 

MECHANICS FOR BEGINNERS With numerous Examples. 
New Edition i8mo 4J 6d ^ 

KEX^O mechanics FOR BEQiN^R%^* §vb 

AN elementary JREAfiSEA on THE THEORY OF 
!EQUATI 0 NS New Edition, rc'^ed Crown svo ^ 

PLAIJE TRIGONOMETRY * For ^chools and 
Mitaon^ Crown Svo Ss ^ 

KEY #LANE TRTGONOMETRX*% Crown Svo loj "W 

A TOTATISe oit SPHERICAL TRIGONOME'rtlY ‘^Nejs; 
Kditioi% enlfi^ed. Crown Svo 4^ ^ ^ 

PLAN® Cp ORDINATE GEOMETRY, as applied totheStebt 
Lin^'^nd firf Copic Sections With immeious Example New 
^ EdrtbQp, ie1?^ed ^d enlarged Crown Svo js 6d 
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Todhuntcr — Works by I Todhtjnter, M A , &c {contmued)-^ 

A TREATISE ON THE DIFFERENTIAL CALCULUS Witk 
numerous Examples New Edition Crown Svo los 6d 

A TREATISE ON THE INTEGRAL CALCULUS AND ITS 
APPLICATIONS With numerous Examples New Editioii, 
revised and enlarged Crown 8vo los 6d 

EXAMPLES OF ANALYTICAL GEOMETRY OF THREE 
DIMENS^IONS New Edition, revised Crown 8vo 4s 

A TREATISE ON ANALYTICAL STATICS With numeious 
Examples New Edition, revised and enlaiged Clown Svot 
tos 6d 

A HISTORY ’'OF THE MATHEMATICAL THEORY OF 
PROBABILITY, from the time of Pascal to that of Laplace 
8vo iSs 

RESEARCHES IN THE CALCULUS OF VARIATION 
piincipally on the 1 heory of Discontinuous Solutions an Essay to 
which the Adams’ Paze was Awarded in the Umveib^ty of Cam 
bridge in I $7 1 8vo 6s ^ 

A HISTORY OF THE MATHEMATTCAT THEORIES OF 
ATTRACTION, AND THE FIGURE OF IHL'^EARTH, 
from the time of Newton to that of Laplace 2 vols ^Syo 24s 

AM ELEMENti^RY TREATISE ON LAPLACE’S, LAME^S, 
^ A|^ BESgELS functions Crown 8vo los 

Wilson M)— S0LID GEOMETRY AND CONIC SEC 
TIONS With Appendices on Transversals and Harmonic Division 
For the Use of bcTll%ls By Rev J M WiisoN, M A Plead 
I Master of Chftdn ^olieg^ New Edition Extia fcajH 8vo 3 j 6d 
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Wolstenholme —mathematical problems, on Sub- 

jects included m the Fust and Second Divisions of the Schedule of 
subjects for the Cambridge Mathematical Tnpos Examination 
Devised and arranged by Joseph Wolstenholme, D Sc , late 
Fellow of Christ’s College, sometime Fellow of St John’s College, 
and Piofessor of Mathematics in the Royal Indian Engineering 
College New Edition, gieatly enlarged 8 vo iSf 


SCIENCE, 

(i) Natural Philosophy, (2) Astronomy, (3) 
Chemistry, (4) Biology, (5) Medicine, (6) Anthro- 
pology, (7)'Physical Geography and Geology, (8) 
Agriculture, (g) Political Economy, (10) Mental 
and Moral Philosophy 

NATURAL PHILOSOPHY 

Airy — Woiks by Sir G B Aiav, K C B , foimerly Astronomer 
Royal — 

UNDULATORY THEORY OF OPTICS Designed for the Use 
of Students in the University New Edition Crown Svo 6s 6d 
ON SOUND AND ATMOSPHERIC VIBRATIONS With 
the Mathematical Elements of Music Designed for the Use qf 
Students m the University Second Edition, revise^ and enlarged 
Crown Svo 9 j ^ 

A TREATISE ON MAGNETISM Desigii^ the ©f 
Students m the University Crown Svo ^s 6at ^ 

Airy ‘(Osmond) — A TREATlSte ON C&O&ETSRICAB 
OPTICS Adapted for the Use of the Higher Classes m %h^^ols 
Ey OSMUND Airy, B A , one of the Mathematical Ma^rs m 
* Welli&gto]^ College Extra fcap Svo 3 J* 6d 

Alexd^^r (JT,) —elementary applied mbcuajjtics 

Being the ^mplei^and more practiced Cases of Stress and St^m 
wrought out individually from first principles by means of 
in ntary Mathematics By T Alexander, C E , P|^i^ss» ©f 
Civil Engineerapig m the Imperial College of Engmeeiig^ Tnkei, 
Japan Crown Svo Part I 4 ^, 
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Alexander — Thomson — ELEMENTARY APPLIED, 
MECHANICS By Thomas Alexander, C E , Professor of 
Engineering in the Impenal College of Engineering, Tokei, Japan , 
and Arthur Watson Thomson, C E , B Sc , Professor of 
Engineering at the Royal College, Cirencester Part H Trans 
VERSE Stress, upwards of 150 Diagrams, and 200 Examples* 
carefully woiked out , new and complete method for finding, at^ 
every point of a beam, the amount of the gieatest bending 
moment and shearing force during the transit of any set of loads 
fixed relatively to one another — , the wheels of a locomotive ,5 
continuous beams, &c , &c Crown 8vo 10s 6 d ^ 

Awdry -—EASY LESSONS ON LldllT By Mrs W Awdey, 
Illustrated Extra fcap 8vo 2s 6 d ' 

Ball (R S ) —EXPERIMENTAL MECHANICS ACourse'wf, 
Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Science for Ireland 
By R S Ball, M A , Piofessor of Applied Mathematics 
Mechanics in the Royal College of Science for Ireland Che^f^^ 
Issue Royal 8vo 10s 6 d ; 

Chisholm —THE SCIENCE OF WEIGHING AND 
MEASURING. AND THE STANDARDS OF MEASURE 
AND WEIGHT ByHW Chishoim, Warden of the Standacds. 
With numerous Illustrations Crown 8vo 4r 6 d {Nature j 

Clausius —mecpianical theory of heat ^y R 

Clausius Trai^lated by Walter R Browne, M 
3 P*eUow ^ Tnmty College, Cambridge Ciown 8vo ^ 

Cottenll —A TREATISE ON APPLIED MEQ^^S By 
James Cotterill, M A , F R S , Piofes|i^‘ of Applied 
Mechanics at the Royal Naval College, GreeshiSFich With lUu^ 
^tions. 


SCIENCE 


fs 


Everett —units aot physical constants Bv j d 

EvMKrT, FRS, Professor of Natural PMosojAy, Queen’s 
Collie, Belfast Extra fcap 8 to 4 f r- n “=> 

—introductory primer of SCIENCE By T 
H Huxley P R S , Professor of Natural History m the Riyd 
bcnool of Mines, &c iSmo is 


Kempe — how to draw a straight line 

on Linkages By A B Kempe With Tllust rat iom 
8vo Is 6d {Nature Senes) 


a Lecture 
Crown 


Kennedy— MECHANICS OF MACHINERY ^A B W 

Kennedy, M Inst C E, ProfeiKiorof Engineering and Meobam- 
cal Technology m University College, London With Illtts 
tra^ions Crown 8vo 

LfSiflg -— experimental PHYSICS ByP R Scott Lang, 
M A , Professor of Mathematics m the University of St Andrew 
Crown 8vo f/,, prej^aratwn 

Martine^u (Miss C A ) —easy lessons on heat 

By Miss C A Martineatt Illustrated Extra fea-p Svo 
zs 6d ^ 


Mayer — ^SOUND a Senes of Simple, Entertaining, and Inex 
pensive Experiments in the Phenomena of Sound, for the Use of 
Students of every age By A M Mayer, Professor of Phys»cs 
in the Stevens Institute of Technology, &c With numerous 
Illustrations Crown 8vo 2 s 6d {Nature Senes ) 

Mayer and Barnard —light a Senes of Simple, Enta^ 
taming, and Inexpensive Experiments m the Phenomena of Light, 
for the Use of Students of every age By A M Mayer and C 
BARii&D With numerous Illustrations I^Ow^Syo zs 6d 
{Nafttre Senes ) ^ 

Kewtip — PRINCIPIA Edited by Professor Sir W TaoMSOti 
l|md Professor Blackburne, 4 to, cloth ^is 6d 

■^¥^'jPtRST THREE SECTIONS OF NEWTON^ "^RIN 

’ ^ Cli%A With Notes and Illustrations Also a Colledadn of 
Pr^iiblems, principally intended as Examples of Newton's Methfsfe 
Bt PRRCiVAE Frost, M A Third Edition 8vo tzs ^ 

Parkxnson —A TREATISE ON OPTICS ByS 

D D , E RyS , Tutor and Prselector of St John's Co^^^TOn- 
bridge Nw Edition, revised a.nd enlarged 
los 6d 
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Perry —STEAM AN elementary treatise By 
John PBRRy, C F , WhitwortE Scholar, Fellow of the Chemical 
Society, Lecturer m Physics at Clifton CoUege With numerous 
Woodcuts aud Numerical Examples atxd Exercises iSmc 
4s 6d ' 

Rayleigh —the theory of so UND By Lord Rayleigh, 
M A F R S , formerly Fellow of Tiinjty College, Cambiidge, 
Svo Vpl I m Vol II ISJ 

[Vol III tntheprm 

Reuleaux —the kinematics of machinery Out 

lines of a Theory of Machmes By Professor F Reuleaux 
Tianslated and Edited by Professor A B W Kennedy, C E 
With 450 lUustiations Medium Svo 2If 

Shann — ^AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON HEAT, IN 
^ RMATIO^N TO STEAM AND THE STEAM ENGINE 
By G Shann, M A With lUustrations Crown Svo 41 6^ 

Soottiswoode —POLARISATION OF LIGHT By thp kte 
W Spottiswoode, P R S With many Illustiation!, New 
Edi tio n Crown Svo Zs 6 d (Nature Senes) » 

‘Stewart (Balfour) — Wodcs by Balfour Stewart, F R S, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy m the Victoria Universi^ the 
Owens (Mlege, Maudiester 

PRIMER OF PHYSICS With numerous lU igt^Q^^ j^j 
Edition, with Questions i8mo Is (Scunce 

iESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSICS With numerous 
iSustrations and Chromolitho of the Specti^ #ta«, 

and New EdiUon Fcap Svo sp Gi 

QUESTIONS BALFOUR STEWART s ELEh 

^LESSQNb IN THYSISS, By Prof H Core, Owens 

CpR^e, Mancji^ter 



scxmci^ 


ir 


Thompson — elemeotaryles< 50 Ns in electricity 

AND MAGNETISM By Silvanxts P Tsompson Pro 
Experimental Physics m University CoHe^e, Bristol 
With Illustrations Fcap 8vo 4^ 6d 


Todhunter — naturalphit osophy for beginners 

By I Todhunter, M A , F R S , D Sc 
Part I The Propeities of Solid and Fluid Bodies i8mo 6d 
Part II Sound, Light, and Heat i8mo 3^ 6d 


Wright (Lewis) —LIGHT, A COURSE OP FXPERI 
MENTAL OPTICS, CHIEFLY WITH THE LANTERN 
By Lewis Wright With nearly 300 Engravings and Coloured 
Plates Crown Svo Js 6d 


r ASTRONOMY 

Airy— POPULAR astronomy With IHustrations hy Sir 

G B Airy, IC C B , formerly Astronomer Royal New Edition 
i8mo 4s 6d 

Forbes —TRANSIT OF VENUS By G FoRBES, MA, 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the Andersoman University, 
Glasgow Illustrated Crown Svo $s 6d {Nature Senes ) 

Godfrey — ^Woiks by Hugh Godfray, M A , Mathematical 
Lecturer at Pembroke College, Cambndge 
A TREATISE ON ASTRONOMY, for the Use of Colleges and 
Schools New Edition Svo 12s 6d 
AN ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON THE LUNAR TJ^EDRY, 
V ith a Br^f Sketch of the Problem up to the tiUie of Newton 
Second Edition, revised Crown Svo Ss 6d 

— ^Works by J Norman Lockyer, F R S 
Pg.IMER OF ASTRONOMY With numerous Illustrations 
]^mo is {Science Pnmers ) 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN ASTRONOMY With Gotered 
DJagi^ of the Spectra of the Sun, Stars, and Nebulie, and 
numerous Illustrations New Edition Fcap Svo $s 6d 
QUESTIONS ON LOCKYER S ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN 
ASTRONOMY For the Use of Schools By John Wm.'Bp 
RoEEttSsoN iSmo, cloth limp is 6d 3 

tHBl SPECtROSCOtE AND ITS APPLICATIONS 

Coloured#lhte dnd numerous Ulustrations New EdilW Cyown 
Svo 3 -^ 
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Newcomb —popular astronomy By S Newcomb, 

LL D , Professor U S Naval Observatory With 112 Illustratioiis 
and S Maps of the Stars Second Edition, revised 8vo i8f 
*It IS unlike anything else of its kind and will be of more use in circulating a 
knowledge of Astronomy than nine tenths of the books which have appeared on the 
subject of late years —Saturday IRsvim 


CHEMISTRY 

Fleischer— A SYSTEM OF VOLUMETRIC ANALYSIS 
Tr^ilslated, with Notes and Additions, from the Second German 
Edition, by M M Pattison Muir, F R S E With Illustrations 
Crown 8 vo 6d 

Jones — Works by Francis Jones, F R S E , F C S , Chemical 
Master in the Giammai School, Manchester 
THE OWENS COLLEGE JUNIOR COURSE OF PRAC 
TICAL CHEMISTRY With Piefaceby Piofessor Roscoe, and 
Illustrations New Edition iSmo 2s 6d 
questions on CHEMISTRY A Series of Pioblems and 
Exercises in Inorganic and Organic Chemistry F cap 8 vo 3*^ 

Landauer — blowpipe analysis By j Landauer 

Authorised English Edition by J Taylor and W E Kay, of 
Owens College, Manchester Extia fcap 8vo 4^ 6a 

Lupton —elementary chemical arithmetic Wjth 

1,100 Problems By Sydney Lupton, M A , Assistant Master 
at Harrow Extra fcap 8 vo Sr 

jjuir —practical chemistry FOR MEDICAL STU 
DENTS Specially arranged for t^ first M B 
M M Pattison Muir, F R S E Fcap 8 vo ir 
Roscoe — Woixsby H E Roscoe, F R S ProfesStm^f Chemistry 
itY the Victoria University the Owens College, Manchester 
PRIMER of CHEMISTRY With numerous Illustrations New 
Edition With Questions l 8 mo is {Science Primers) ^ 
UESSONS IN E&MENTARY CHEMWRY, INORGANIC 
AND ORGANIC With numerous Iltotep^ and ChromoUtho 
of the Solar Spectrum, and of th^ f^tofine Earths 

New Edition Fcap 8 vo 4 r 6df 
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Roscoe and Schorlenamer —inorganic and or 

GANIC CHEMISTRY A Complete Treatise ou Inorganic and 
Oiganic Chemistry By Professor H E Roscoe, F R S , and 
Professor C SchorlemmeU, F R S With numeious Illustrations 
Medium 8vo 

Vols I and II —INORGANIC CHEMISTRY 

Vol I — ^The Non Metallic Elements 21s Vol II Pait I — 
Metals iSs Vol II Part II —Metals iSs 

Vol III —ORGANIC CHEMISTRY Pait I —THE CHEM 
ISTRY OF TPIE HYDROCARBONS and their Denvatives, or 
ORGANIC CHEMISTRY With numerous Illustrations 
Medium 8vo 2Xs [Part II m the Iress 

Schorlemmer —a manual of the chemistry of 

THE CARBON COMPOUNDS, OR ORGANIC CHE 
MISTRY By C Schorlemmer, F R S , Professoi of Che- 
mistry in the Victoria University the Owens CoBege, Manchester 
With Illustrations 8vo 14? 

Thorpe —a series of chemical problems, prepared 

With Special Refeience to Professor Roscoe^s Lessons m Elemen 
taiy Chemistry, by T E Thorpe, Ph D , Professor of Chemistry 
111 the Yoikshue College of Science, Leeds, adapted for the Pie 
paration of Students foi the Government, Science, and Society of 
Arts Exajninations With a Preface by Professor Roscoe New 
Edition, with Key i8mo 2 s 

Thorpe and Rucker— a treatise ON CHEMICAL 

PHYSICS By Professor Thorpe, F R S , and Professor 
RIJCKER, of the Yorkshire College of Science Illustrated 

[In preparation 

Wnght —METALS AND THEIR CHIEF INDUSTRIE 
APPLICATIONS By C Alder Wright, D Sc,, 
Lecturer on Chemistry in St Mary’s Hospital Medical SchooL 
Extra fcap 8vo 6d 


BIOLOGY. 

Allen —ON TBB COLOUR OF FLOWERS, as m 

the British Flora* By Grakt AlleH With Illnstrations 
Crovni 8vo 3^ 6d {Nature Sertes ) 
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Balfour — a TREATISE ON COMPARATIVE EMBRT 
OLOGY By F M ^Balfour, M A , F R S , Fallow and 
Lecturer of Trinity College) Cambiidge With Illustrations In 
2 vols 8vo Vol I iSj Vol II 2IX 

Bettany —FIRST LESSONS IN PRACTICAL BOTANV 
By G T Bettany, M A , F L S , Lecturer in Botany at Guy’s 
Hospital Medical School iSmo 

Darwin (Charles) —memorial notices of CHARLES 

DARWIN, F R S , &c By Professor Huxley, P R S , G 
Romanes, F R S , Archibald Geikie, F R S , and W 
Thiselton Dyer, F R S Reprinted from Nahire With a 
Portiait, engraved by C H Jeens Crown 8vo 2 s 6 ^ 
(Nature Senes ) 

Dyer and Vines — ^the structure of plants By 

Professor Thiselton Dyer, F R S , assisted by Sydney Vines, 
D Sc , Fellow and Lecturer of Christ’s College, Cambridge, and 
F O Bower, M A , Lecturer m the Normal School of Science 
With numerous Illustrations \In p’eparatton 

Flower (W H )— an introduction to the oste 

OLOGY OF THE MAMMALIA Being the substance of the 
Course of Lectures delivered at the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England m 1870 By Professor W H Flower, F R S , 
F R C S With numerous Illustrations New Edition, enlarged 
Crown 8yo xos 6 d 

Poster — Works by Michael Foster, M D , F R S , l^r^fessor 
of Physiology in the University of Cambridge 
PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY With numerous Ilhistratioft^ 
New Edition - i8mo is 

A TEXT BQOK OF PHYSIOLOGY With Illustratiotts Fourth 
^Edition, revised 8vo 21s 
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Foster and Langley — COURSE OF ELEMENTARY 
PRACTICAL PHYSIOLOGY By Prof Michael Foster, 
M D , F R S , &c , and J N Langley, B A New Edition 
Crown 8vo 6s 

Gamgee— A textbook of the physiological 

CHEMISTRY OF THE ANIMAL BODY Including aa 
Account of the Chemical Changes occurring in Disease By A 
Gamgee, M D , F R S , Professor of Physiology in the Victona 
University the Owens College, Manchester 2 Vols 8vo 
With Illustrations Vol I i8j II intheprm 

Gegenbaur —elements OF comparative anatomy 

By Professor Carl Gegenbaur A Translation by F Jeffrey 
Bell, B A Revised with Preface by Professor E Ray Lan 
KESTER, F R S With numerous Illustrations 8vo 21 s 

Gray —structural botany, or organography 
on the basis of morphology To which are added 

the5 principles of Taxonomy and Phytography, and a Glossary of 
Botanical Terms By Professor Asa Gray, LLD 8vo 
loj 6d 

Hooker — Worlcs by Sir J D Hooker, KCSI, CB,MD, 
FRSjDCL 

PRIMER OF BOTANY With numeious Illustration^ New 
Edition l8mo is {Science Primers ) 

THE STUDENT'S FLORA OF THE BRITISH ISLANt>S 
New Edition, revised Globe 8vo loj 6d 

Huxley — ^Woiks by Professor Huxley, P R S 
"^INTRODUCTORY PRIMER OF SCIENCE ifend is 

{Science Primers ) 

LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY PHYSIOLOGY With 
Illustrations New Edition Fcap Svo 6d ^ 

tjESTIONS ON HUXLEY'S PHYSIOLOGY FOR SCHOOI S 
^ By T Alcock, M D i8mo is 6d 

PEIMER OF ZOOLOGY iSmo {Science 

HWxley Martin —a course of PRACTioiiK m 

STRUCTION IN ELEMENTARY BIOLOGY i^Pseidfessor 
Huxley, P R S , assisted by H N Martha, M B iNcw 

Edition, revised Crown Sv© 6s 


Pnmeis) 

[In prepdrizhm 
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Lankester — Works by Professor E RAV Lankester, F R S 
A TEXTBOOK OF ZOOLOGY Crown Svo \Iii ahon 
DEGENERATION A CHAPTER IN DARWINISM Illu? 
trated Crown 8vo 2s 6ci {Nature Senes ) 

Lubboci; — Works by Sir John Lubbock, M P , F R S^, 
D C L * 

THE ORIGIN AND METAMORPHOSES OF INSECTS 
With numefous Illustrations New Edition Crown Svo 31 6d 

Oi^l^lTKH^ WILD FLOWERS CONSIDERED IN RE 
LATION TO INSECTS With numerous Illustrations Ne\\ 
Edition Clown Svo 4s 6d {Nature Senes) 

M'Kendrick — outlines of physiology in its.re 

LATIONS TO MAN By J G M^Kendrick, M D , F R S E 
With Illustiatioiis Cl own Svo 12s 6d 

Martin and Moale — on the DISSECTION OF VERTE 
BRATE ANIMALS By Professor H N Martin and W A 
Moale Crown Svo l/h preparation 

(See also page 41 ) 

Miall — STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
No I — ^The Skull of the Crocodile a Manual foi Students B31 
L C Miall, Professor of Biology in the Yorkshire College and 
Curator of the Leeds Museum ovo 2s 6d 
No II — ^Anatomy of the Indian Elephant By L C Miall and 
F Greenwood With Illustrations Svo 5^ 

Mivart —Works by St George Mivaki, F R S m 

Comparative Anatomy at St Mary's Hospital 
LESSONS IN ELEMENTARY ANATOMY With upwaids 
400 Illustrations Fcap Svo dr 6 d 
tTHE CpMJk^N FROG With muSherous Illustrations Crown 
8vo* 3^ 6a {Namre Senes) 

Muller —THE FERTILISATION OF FLOW^^. By *Pro 
fessor Hermann Muller Iranslated and £>^Arcs 

W Thompson, B A , Scholar of Tnnity Cp}lto, Cambiidge, 
With a Preface by Charles Darwin, With numerous 

itetrations Medium Svo 21s ^ 
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ZOOTOMY 

^ERTEBEATA) By T jEFTOKy PARKER, B Se 3 Londoii, 
PVofessOT of Biology m the University of Otago With Tllnstratm.i. 


Parker and Bettany —the morphology of the 

SKULL By Professor Parker and G T BErrANy Tllits 
trated Crown 8vo loj Sd 


Romanes —the scientific evidences of organic 

EVOLUTION By G J Romanes, M A , LL D , F R S , 
Zoological Secretary to the Linnean Sociely Crown 8vo 2s 6d 
[feature Senes ) 

Smith — Works by John Smith, A L S , &c 
A DICTIONARY OF ECONOMIC PLANTS Their History, 
Products, and Uses 8vo 14J 

DOMESTIC BOTANY An Exposition of the Structure and 
Classification of Plants, and their Uses for Food, Clothing, 
Medicine, and Manufactunng Purposes With Illustrations New 
Issue Ciown8vo 12s 6d 


MEDICINE 

Brunton —Works by T Lattder Brunton, MD, ScD, 

^ F R C P , F R S , Examiner in Matena Medica m the University 
of London, late Examiner in Matena Medica m the University of 
Edinburgh, and the Royal College of Physicians, London 
A TREATISE ON MATERIA MEDICA 8vo {In the frees 

TABLES OF MATERIA MEDICA A Companion to the 
Materia Medica Museum With Illustrations New Edition 
Enlarged 8vo lor ^ 

K^lltoti—A TEXTBOOK OF PATHOLOGY By^D J 
®toiMiLJ?ON, Professor of Pathological Anatomy (Sir EkalBte 
Wilson Chair), University of Aberdeen, Svo [/« freparedwn ^ 

Ziegler-Macalister —text BOOK OF pathcH-OGiCXl 
ANATOMY AND PATHOGENESIS By Professor 
Ziegler of Tubingen Translated and Edited for E|^^| , 
' Str^ents by Donald Macalister, M A , M B , B ScJ^P^ 
of St John's College, Cambridge With numerous 
Medium Svo "^Pnrt I —GENERAL PATHOLOGWtef iSNA- 
TOMY I2r ^ [Part IL w 
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ANTHROPOLOGY. 

Flower— FASHION in deformity, as niustrated in the 
Customs of Barbarous and Cmhsed Races By Piofess^^f 
Flower, F R S , F R C S With Xllustrations Crown iyd 
2s 6d (Natm 4 Series) 

Tylor— anthropology An Introduction to the Study « 
Man md Civilisation By E B Tylor, D C L , F R S Will 
numerous Illustrations Crown 8 vo 6d 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY & GEOLOGY. 

Blanford— THE RUDIMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOGRA 
PHY FOR THE USE OF INDIAN SCHOOLS , with a 
Glossary of Technical Terms employed By H F BlanfojII), 
F R S New Edition, ^ith Illustrations Globe 8 vo 2s 6d 

Geikie ^ — ^Woiks by Archibald Geikie, F R S , l>ir€fctor General 
of the Geological Surveys of the United Kingdom 

PRIMER OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY With numerous 
Illustrations New Edition With Questions i 8 mo 
{Science Pnfners ) 

EILeIvIENTARY IESSONS IN PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY 
With numerous Illustrations Fcap Svo 4 x 4 6cf 
QUESTIONS ON THE SAME is 6d 

PRIMER OF GEOLOGY With numerous Illustrations New 

^ Edition i 8 mo lx {Science Primers ) 

elementary lessons in GEOLOGY With Illustrations 
Fcap Svo 

TEXT BOOK |)F GEOLOGY With nmilerouis^ Illustrations 
Svo 28 x j ^ 

OUTLINES OF FIELD GEOLOGY W?* Illustrations New 
Edition ExtrAfcap Svo 3 X 

Huxley — physiography. A»''l4^5uEtion to the Stu^y 

of Nature. By Pra^ssor P R S With jwiMiOUs 

Illustrations, and Coloured and tIStion 

Crown 8 vo 6 x 
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AGRICULTURE 

Franfeland —agricultural CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, 

A Handbook of By Percy Faraday Frankland, Ph D , 
B Sc , F C S , Associate of the Royal School of Mines, aii4 
Demonstiator of Piactical and Agricultural Chemistry jn the 
NoiTual School of Saence and Royal School of Mines, South 
Kensington Museum Founded upon Leitfaden fur die AgncuUur 
Chemtsche Analyse^ von Dr F Krocker Crown 8 vo 6d 

Tanner — Works by Henry Tanner, PCS, M R A C , 
Examiner in the Principles of Agriculture under the Government 
Department of Science sometime Professor of Agncultural Science, 
University College, Aberystuith 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE SCIENCE OF AGRI 
CULTURAL PRACTICE F<?ap 8 vo 3 ^ 6d 

FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE iSmo is 

THE PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE A Senes of Reading 
Books for use in Elementary Schools Prepared by Henry 
T^nneSr, F C S , M R A C Extra fcap 8 vo 
I The Alphabet of the Principles of Agncultuie 6d 
II Further Steps in the Principles of Agriculture is 
III Elementary School Readings in $he Prmciides of Agriculture 
for the third st^e is 


POLITICAL ECONOMY 

Cossa —GUIDE TO THE STUDY OF ROLTTICAI 
ECONOMY By Dr Luigi Cossa, Professor m Qie Univeisity 
of Pavia Tra^lat^ from the Second Itahaji Editipn, 
i Preface by W Stanley Jevons, F R S Crown Svo 4 s. ^ 

—POLITICAL ECONOMY FOR BEGINl^S 
By Millicent G Fawcett New Edition iSmo. ^ 6d ^ 

Fawcett —A MANUAL OF POj;jT|C4X ECONPMT " 'By 
Right Hon Henry Fawcett, M P , F F. S, Now 
revised and enlarged Crown ?yo j.zs 

Jevons —primer OF POLITICAL ECONOMY/i^^J^ W. 
Stanley Jevons, LL D , M A , F R S New Ed^l^ 
ij, f^^ers^i 
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Marshall — the economics of industry By A 

Marshall, M A , late Pnndpal of TJmveisity College, Bristol, 
and Mary P Marshall, late Lecturer at Newnham Hall, Cain 
bridge Extra fcap 8vo 2s 6d ’ 

Sldgwick —THE PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAI ECONOMY 

By Henry Sidgwick, M A , Prsolector m Moral and Political 
Philosophy in Tnmty College, Cambridge, Author of “The 
Methods of Ethics 8vo 16^^ 

Walker —POLITICAL ECONOMY By Francis A Walker, 
MA, PhD, Author of “The Wages Question,^’ “Money,” 
“ Money m its Relation to Trade,” &c 8vo los 6d 


MENTAL & MORAL PHILOSOPHY, 

— MORAL PHILOSOPHY, An Elementary Treatise on 
By Prof E Caird, of Glasgow Umveisity Fcap 8vo 

[In preparation 

Calderwood — HANDBOOK OF MORAT philosophy 
B y the Rev Henry Calderwood, LL D Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, University of Edinburgh New Edition Crown 8vo 
6r 

CUfFord— S:i^iNG^AND thinking By the late Profe^t® 
W K CLiF^OiRD, F B. S With Diagrams Crown 8vo 3J 6/ 
{NdtUJ^e Senes ) 

Tevtjfns — ^Worh^ by tfe late W Stanley Tbvons, LL*D , M a , 
FRS 

PRIMER OF LOGIC* New Edition. 1^^ \Sctem. 

primers ) 
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Robertson -—elementary LESSONS IN PSYCHOLOGY 
By G Groom Robertson, Professor of Mental Philosophy, &c , 
University College, London [In preparation 

Sldgwick— THE METHODS OF ETHICS By Henry 
SIOGWICK, M A , Prselector m Moral and Political Philosophy 
in Trinity College, Cambridge Second Edition Svo 14^ 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 

Arnold —the roman system or provincial ad 
ministration to the accession of constan 

TINE THE GREAT By W T Arnold, B A Crown 
8vo 6s 

Ought to prove a valuable handbook to the student of Roman history — 
Guardian * 

Beesly— STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF ROME 
By Mrs Beesly Fcap 8vo 2s 

* The attempt apiiears to us in every way successful The stones are inte^Uiag 
in themselves and are told with perfect sunphcity and good feelmg — BaiAy 
iH'KVfS 

Brook.— FRENCH HISTORY FOR ENGLISH CHILDREN 
By B rook Watli Cokmred Maps CkwmSyo 

Clarke —class book of geography ByC B C;ask^ 
MA, FLS, FGS, FES Hew Ed^on, witt 
^oloTired Maps Fcap Svo 3s 

If# 

Freeman,— OLD ENGLISH history By Edward A 
^FrekWM, DtC L , IX D , late Fellow of Trouty Co^ 
Oxford With Five Colomed Maps Kew Edition Extra fcap 
Svo 6s 

Fyffe— A SCHOOL HISTORY O; 

Fyffe, M a , S'dlow of Umversity 
Svo 


f GREECE A 

College, OxfopL 
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Green — Works by John Richard Green, M A » LL D ,! 
Honoraicy Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford 

SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE With 
Colomed Maps, Genealogical Tables, and Chronological Annah 
Crown 8vo Ss 6cl Ninety second Thousand ' 

* Stands alone as the one general history of the country for the sake of winch 
all others if young and old are wise will be speedily and surely set aside — 
Academy 

ANALYSIS OF ENGLISH HISTORY, based on Green's ‘‘Short 
History of the English People " By C W A Tait, M A , 
Assistant Mastei, Clifton College Crown 3vo 3^ 6d 

READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY Selected and 
Edited by John Richard Green Three Parts Globe 8vo 
IS 6d each I Heiigist to Ciessy II Ciessy to Cromwell 
III Cromwell to Balaklava 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH ISLANDS By 
John Richard Green and Alice Stopiord Green With 
Maps Fcap 8vo 3J ^d 

Grove —a primer of geography By Sir Georgii 

Grove, DCL, FRGS With Illustrations i8mo 
{Science Primers ) 

—LECTURES ON THE HISTORY QF ENGLAND 
By M J Guest With Maps Ciown 8yo 6 s 
It IS not too much to assert that this is one of the very best class books of 
for younpf Stud^Ufs ever published — 

Historical Course for Schools — Edited by Edward a 
Freeman, D G L , late Fellow of Trmity College, Oxford 

%4lp^^F^tAL SKETCH OF^DURQPEAN PIISTORY By 
fewARD A Freeman, DCL New Editipjg, revised^ and 
enlarged, with Chronological Table, Maps, and Iiwfe i8mo 
Ss 6d 

IL--HIST01|Y OF J^NGTANB By Edith Thompson New 
Edition, revise^ enlarged, wriii Celoinrea Maps iSmo. 
2s 6d 

111 —HISTORY OF SCOTLAND By Margaret Macarthur, 
New Edition j^o i ^ 

IV -HISTORY OF ly tbt W MA 

New Edition, with Colouipel. M^ps* 3i8mo 3^, 6d 
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Historical Course for Schools — {conunued)-^ 

V —HISTORY OF GERMANY By J Sime, MA iSpio 

VI —HISTORY OF AMERICA By John A Doyle With 
Maps i8mo 6d 

EUROPEAN COLONIES By E J Payne, M A With Maps 
i8mo ^ 6d ^ 

FRANCE By Charlotte M Yonge With Maps i8mo 
3^ 6d 

GREECE By Edward A Freeman, D C L Idn pr^mtzon 
ROME By Edward A Freeman, D C L lln^^^ress 

History Primers — Edited by John Richard Green, M A , 
LL D ,f Author of “ A Short History of the English People 

ROME By the Rev M Creighton, M A , late Fellow and 
Tutor of Merton College, Oxford Widi Eleven Maps iSpio is 
"The author has been curiously successful in telling: in an intelligent way 
story of Rome from first to last -—School Board Chronicle 

GRE3SCE By C A Fyffe, M A , Fellow and late Tutor of 
, University College, Oxford With Five Maps i8mo is 
"We give our unquahfied praise to this little manual —Schoolmaster. 


EUROPEAN HISTORY By E A Freeman, D C L , LL^D 
With Maps iSmo is 

jyrhe work is always clear and forms a luminous to European ^h^story 
—School Board Chronicle. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES By the Rev J P Mahaffy, M A 
IHustyated i8mo if 


"Ah that IS neced^ary for the scholar to know is told so compacUy yet 
tn a style so mte^esimg that it is impossible for even the dul|^th^»to 
little work m the same %ht as he regards his other school books 

llCAL GEOGRAPHY By H F Toz^, NA i8bi^ 

‘AnotSfer valuable aid to the study of the ancient world J.t -coUfe^ 
anehormdiiaqjiantity of information packed mto a small space, and afcl^sjs^^mil 
COTnnmtncated in a very readable shape —John Bull ^ 


GEOGRAPHY By George Grgve, D C L. Wi^th 
i8mo If ^ 

* A model of what such a work should be We know of no 
better suited to infuse fife and spirit mto the dull lists of pro]^er i 

fscfSfirOtdinary clas9-booka^Q*aJfcen almost exolnsivj^y consi^ — 
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History Primers Ctmuntui— 

ROMAN ANTIQUITIES By Erolfessor WitKlNg Uks 

Hated i8mo w i 

* A httk bock tlut tbarows cifiighl; nm history, and is, moreover 

intensely interesting ScHOOi- Chronici^ 

FRANCE By CHARXd^TE M Yong^i iSmo XSp 

* May be consr^efed a wpn4«rfuHy successful faece rf work Its general 
merit as a yigofous |nd clear sYetch giving in a small space a viVid ad^a of the 
Jtmory of Ffcee i^Ains' u|idenjable “-^AsrusDAy Review 

t 

Hole— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE felNGSO® 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE By the Rev C Oi 

Sheet IS 

Kiepert— A manual OF ancient geography Froai 

the German of Dr H Kiepert Ciown 8vo 5r 

Lethbridge —a short manual of the history of 

INDIA “With an Account of INDIA AS IT IS The Soil, 
Climate, and Productions , the People, then Races, Religions, 
Public Wbrks, “^nd Industries , the Civil Services, and System 
of Administration By Roper Lethepidge, M A , C I E , 
late Scholar df Exeter College Oxford, formerly Principal of 
Kishnaghur College, Bengal, iellow and sometime Examiner of 
the Calcutta University With Maps Crown 8vo Ss 

Michelet —a summary of modern history Xians 

lated from the Fiench of M MiciIiELET, and continued to the 
Present Time, by M C M SihpsOn Globe Svo 4? 6 t/ 

Ott 6 —SCANDINAVIAN HISTORY By E C OiT^ Withl 
Maps Globe 8vo 6 j 

Ramsay— A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME By G G 
Ramsay, M A , Professor of Humam^ m the Unlyeri^ty qf 
Glasgow With Maps Crown 8vo ^ \]^i^epafaiion 

Tait —ANALYSIS OF EISTGLISH HISTORY, based on Greenes 
Short History of the English People” By C W A Tait, 
M A , Assistant Master, Clifton College Crown 8vo 3^ 6^ 

Wheeler —a SHORT HISTORY QF INDIA AND OF THE 
FRONTIER STATES OF AFGHANISTAN, NEPAUL, 
AND BURMA By J Talboys Wheeler With Maps 
Crown 8 VO I 2 s 

* It I the best book of the kind we have ever seen and we recommeod st ta a ph^se 
In every school library Educational Iimbs 
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Yonge (Charlotte M ) —A parallel history of 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND cosisistmg of Outlines and Dates 
By Charlotte M Yonge, Author of ‘‘The Heu of Redclyffe,” 
&c , Oblong 4to 3J 6d 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY --FROM ROLLO 
TO EDWARD II By the Authoi of “ Ihe Heir of Redclyffe » 
Extra fcap 8vo New Edition 5 j 

A SECOND SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH 
HISTORY — THE WARS IN FRANCE New Edition 
llxtrafcap 8vo Ss ^ 

A THIRD SERIES OF CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY 
—THE WARS OF THE ROSES New Edition Extra fcap 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY— A FOURTH SERIES 
REFORMATION TIMES Extra fcap 8vo 5r 

CAMEOS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY —A FIFTH SERIES 
ENGLAND AND SPAIN Extra fcap 8vo 51 

EUROPEAN HISTORY Narrated in a Series of Historical 
Selections fiom the Best Authonties Edited and ananged by 
E M Sewell and C M Yonge Firstl Series, 1003— 1154 
New Edition Crown 8vo 6s Second Senes, 1088 — 1228 
New Edition Ciown 8vo 6s 


MODERN LANGUAGES ANp 
LITERATURE. 

(!) English, (2) French, (3) German, (4) , 

Greek, (5) Italian 


EHGLISH 

Abbott —A SHAKESPEARIAN GRAMMAR An attempt to 
lilustiate some of the Differences between Elizabethaifand Modern 
English By the Rev E A Abboit, D D , Head Master of the 
City of London School New Edition Extra fcap Svo 6^ 
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Brooke —primer of English literature By m 

Rev SxoPFORD A Brooke, M A i8mo is (fMeraiuri 
Prmm ) 

Butler — HUDIBRAS Part 1 Edited, ivith Introduction and 
Notes, by Alfred MiENES, M A Ciown Svo $s 6d 

> [Fart II m the press 

CoWUer*S TASK AN EPISTLE TO JOSEPH HILL, ESO , 
/ tirocinium, or a Review of the Schools, and THE HIS 
TORY OF JOHN GILPIN Edited, with Notes, by William 
Benham, B D Globe Svo is {Globe Readings from Stemdard 
Authors ) 

Dowden — SHAKESPEARE By Piofcssor Dowden TSuio 
I j ^ {Literature Pnmers ) 

Dryden — select prose works Edited, with Intioduction 
and Notes, by Professoi C D Yonge Fcap Svo 2s 6d 


Gladstone -^SPELLING reform from an educa 
TIONAL point of view By J H Gladstone, Ph D , 
F R S , Member of the School Board foi London New Edition 
Crown Svo is 6d 


Globe Readers For Standards I —VI Edited by A F 
MuRisoN Sometime English Master at the Abeideen Grammai 
School With Illustrations Globe Svo 


Pnmer I (48 pp ) Zd 
Primer II (48 pp ) 3d 
Book I (96 pp) ^d 
Book II (136 PP ) 9f 


Book III {232 pp ) IS 3d 
Book IV {328 pp ) IS gd 
Book V (416 pp ) 2s 
IBook VI (448 PP ) 2-^ ^ 
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GLOBE HEADINGS PEOM STANDARD AUTHORS 

Continued — 

Goldsmith’s VICAR OF WAICEFIELD With a Memoir of 
Goldsmith by Piofessoi Masson Globe $vo is 

Lamb’s (Charles) tales from Shakespeare. 

Edited, with Preface^ by Alfred Ainger, MA Globe 
8vo 2 S 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) lay of the last minstrel, 

and THE LADY OF THE LAKE Edited, with Introductions 
'ind Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave Globe 8 vo if 
MAKMION, and the LORD OF THE ISLES By the same 
Editoy Globe 8 vo 

Xhe Children's Garland from the Best Poets — 

Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. Globe 8vo 2s 

Yonge (Charlotte M ) —a book of golden deeds 

OF ALL TIMES AND ALL COUNTRIES Gathered and 
narrated anew by Charlotte M Yonge, tho^Author of ** The 
Heir of Redclyffe ” Globe 8 vo 2 ^ 


Goldsmith —the traveller, or a Piospect of Soaefy , 
and THE DESERTED VILLAGE By Oliver Goldsmith 
With Notes, Philological and Explanatory, by J W Hales, M A 
Crown 8 vo 6d 

THS VfCAR OF WAKEFIELD With a Memoir of^Goldimilh 
by Professor Masson Globe Svo is [Gkbe Reeidw^ from^ 
Standard Aui/iors ) 

SELECT ESSAYS Edited, with Intioductioa and Note^ 

^ Professor C D Yonge Fcap Svo 2 s 6d ^ 

felea —LONGER ENGLISH POEMS, with Nbtes, 

and Explanatory, and an Introduction on the Teaditng of En^islf 
Chiefly for Use in Schools Edited by J W Hales, 
Piofessor of English Liteiature at King's College, London. 
EditioiL Extra fcap Svo 4 ? 6d 

Johnson's lives of the poets The Six Chief I|v^’ 

(Milton, Dryden, Swift Addison, Pope, Gray), 

** Life of Johnson " Edited with Preface by MatF&w ARNOLDr, 
Crown Svo 6s 
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Lamb (Charles).— tales from shakespeare Edited. 

Vfith Preface, by Alfred Ainger, M A (G/ok Readings from 
Standard Authors ) 

Literature Primers— Edited by John Richard Green, 

M A D » Author of ‘'A Short History of the Eijighsh People ” 

ENGLISH COMPOSITION By Professor Nichol l8mo is 

^ENGLISH GRAMMAR By the Rev R Morris, LL D , some- 
time President of the Philological Society iSmo, cloth is 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES By R Morri^ LL.D , 
and H C Bowen, M A i8mo is 

EXERCISES ON MORRIS’S PRIMER OF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR By John Wetherell, of the Middle School, 
Liverpool College i8mo is 

ENGLISH LITERATURE By Stopford Brooke, M A New 
Edition iSmo is 

SHAICSPERE By Professor Dowden i8mo is 

THE CHILDREN’S TREASURY OF LYRICAL POETRY 
Selected and ai ranged with Notes by Francis Tupner Pal 
GRAVE In Two Parts i8mo is each 

PHILOLOGY By J Peile, M A iSmo is 
tn p tpa'^apion — 

HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE By J A II 
Murray, LL D 

SPECIMENS OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. To Htustrate 
the above By the same Avtthor 

|J9.cmiUan^s Reading Books — ^ Adapted to the English and 
Scotch Codes Bound in Cloth 


PRIMER iSmo (48 pp ) 2 d 


BOON 

I 

foi Standaid 

I 

iSmo 

(98 FP) 

4 ^ 


II 


II 

iSmo 

(144 pp ) 

5 ^ 

if 

|!l 

99 

III 

i8mo 

(jSo pp ) 

6 d 

w- 

IF 


IV 

i 8 mj 4 

<176 PP ) 

Sd 

99 

V 

99 

V 

i8mo 

(3S0 pp ) 

ts 
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S ISoOjks Coi%itfvusd-~- 

BOOEl YI for Standard VI Crown 8vo (430 pp ) 2s 

Book VI IS fitted for higher Classes, and as an Introduction to 
Engh&h Literature 

They are far above any others that have appeared both in form and substance 
Ihe editor of the present senes has rightly seen that reading books must 
a«n chiefly at giving to the pupils the power of accurate, and if possible aplt 
and skilful expression at cultivating in them a good literary taste and at aroijs 
ing a desire of further reading This is done by taking care to select the extracts 
from true English classics, going up in Standard VI course to Chaucer Hooker awd 
Bacon as well as Wordsworth Macaulay and Fronde This is quite on the 

right track, and indicates justly the ideal whach. yre cmght to set before us. *— 
GtJARniANf 

Macmillan’s Copy-Books — 

Published m two sizes, viz — 

1 Large Post 4to Pnce each 

2 Post Oblong Price 2d each 

X INITIATORY EXERCISES AND SHORT LETTERS 
#2 WORDS CONSISTING OF SHORT LETTERS 
*3 LONG LETTERS With words containing Long Letters — 
Figures 

*4 WORDS CONTAINING LONG LETTERS 
4a PRACTISING AND REVISING COPYBOOK For Nos 

I to 4 

CAPITALS AND SHORT HALF TEXT Words beginning 
with a Capital 

*6 HALF TEXT WORDS beginning with Capitals — Figures 
*7 SMALL HAND AND PIALF TEXT ^ With Capitals axid 
Figures, 

•8 SMALL HAND AND HALF TEXT With Capitals an^ 
Figures 

JPRACTISING AND REVISING COPY BOOK For 

f iq 

% SMALL PIAND SINGLE HEADLINES— Figures 
10 SMALL HAND SINGLE HEADLINES— Figures 

II SMALL HAND DOUBLE HEADLINES- Figures 

12 COMMERCIAL AND ARITHMETICAL EXAMPLES, &c. 
12a PRACTISING AND REVISING COPY BOOK For Nos 
8 to 12 

^ T^m numiers m(ty h& had with Goodmwids PaUnt ^itimg 
Copies I arge Post 4to Pnce M each 
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Martin — the poet’s hour Poetry selected and arranged 
for Children By Frances Martin New Edition iSmo 

2S 6d 

SPRING TIME WITH THE POETS Poetry selected by 
Frances Martin New Edition iSmo si* 

Mlltan —By Stoppord Brooke^ M A Fcap 8vo is 6d 
{pi&sstcal Wrtiers Ssrtes ) 

IHorns — Wolks by the Rev R Morris, LL D 

HISTORICAL OUTLINES OF ENGLISH ACCIDENCE, 
comprising Chapters on the History and Development pf the 
Language, and on Word formation New Edition Extra jfcap 
8vo 6s 

ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN HISTORICAL ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, containing Accidence and Word foimation New 
Edition iSmo 2s 6d 

PRIMER OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR i8mo is (See also 
Literalun Pnmers ) 

Oliphant —THE OLD AND MIDDLE ENGLISH A New 
Editioa of “THE SOURCES OF STANDARD ENGLISH,” 
revised and greatly enlarged By T L Kington Oliphant 
Extra fcap ^o gs 

?^^Jgrave —the CHILDREN’S TREASURY Oi' LYRICAL 
POETRY Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis 
Turner PALGRAVsi iSiSio 2s 6d Also in Two Partis. 
i8mo is each 

Patmore— THE CHILDREN’S GARLAND FROM THE 
BEST POET’S Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore 
Globe 8vo 2s {Globe Headings from Standard Authors ) 

PMtarch — ^Bemg a Selection from the Lives which. Ululate 
Shakespeare North’s Translation Edited, with Introductions, 
Notes, Index of Nashes, and Glossarial Index^ by the Rev W 
W Skeax, M a Crpwn Svo 6s 

Scott’s (Sir Walter) layofthej:.AST MINSTREL, 
and THE LADY OF THE LAKE Echt^df with Intioduction 
and Notes, by Francis Turner Palgrave Globe Svo i^ 
{Globe Headings from Standard Authors ) 

MARMION,and THE LORD OF THE ISpS Bylhe. 
same Editor Globe 8vo is {Gl^oe Heading^ fnom Smndasid 
Authors ) 
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Shakespeare —A SHAKESPEARE manual By F G 
Fleay, M a , late Head Master of Skipton Grammar School 
Second Edition Extra fcap 8vo 4s 6d 

AN ATTEMPT TO DETERMINE THE CHRONOLOGI 
CAL ORDER OF bHAKESPEARE^S PLAYS By the Rev 
H Paine Stokes, B A Extra fcap 8vo 4? 6d 
THE TEMPEST With Glossanal and Explanatory Notes By 
the Rev J M Jephson New Edition iSmo is 
PRIMER OF SHAKESPEARE By Professor Dowden 
iSmo IS (LUetaiure Ptimers) 

Sonn-enschein and MeiHejohn — the ENGLISH 
METHOD OF TEACHING TO READ By A Sonnen 
SCHE iN and J M D Meiklejohn, M A Fcap 8vo 

COMPRISING 

THE NURSERY BOOK, contaimng all the Two Letter Words 
m the Language id (Also in Large Type on Sheets for 
School Wafls 5^ ) 

THE FIRST COURSE, consisting of Short Vowels with Single 
Consonants 6^ 

THE SECOND COURSE, with Combinations and Badges, 
consisting of Short Vowels with Double Consonants (id 
THE TPIIRD AND FOURTH COURSES, consistmg of Long 
Vowels, and all the Double Vowels in the Language 6^ 

‘ ** These are adnurahle books because they are constructed on a nnnaple and 
that the simplest principle on which it is possibte to learn to read English 
Spectator 


Taylor —words and places or, Etymological Illustta 
taons of History, Ethnology, and Geography By the Rev 
Isaac Ta.ylor, M A Thud and Cheaper Edition, revised and 
compressed With Maps Globe 8vo (>s 

Thnng —the elements of grammar taught in 

ENGLISH By Edward Thring, M A , Head Master of 
Uppingham With Questions Fourth Edition x8mo 2 j ^ 


Trench (Arqhbishop)— Works by R C TRENca^ DD, 

HoSeHOLD book of ENGLISH POETRY, 

Arranged, with Notes Third EdiUon Extra fcap ^ ^ 

ON THE STUbY OF WORDS Seventeenth E&ti6iv revised 
Fcap Svo 5^ 
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Trench (Archbishop) woiks by, ctmUntui— 

ENGLISH, PAST AND PRESENT Eleventh Edition, revised 
and improved Fcap 8vo 5^ 

A SELECT GLOSSARY OF ENGLISH WORDS, used formerly 
in Senses Different fiom their Present Fifth Edition, revised 
and enlarged Fcap 8vo 5^ 

Vaughan (CM) — WORDS FROM the POETS By 
C M Vaughan New Edition i8mo, cloth i$ 

Ward — ^THE ENGLISH POETS Selections, with Ciiticnl 
Introductions by various Wiiter® and a Geneial Intioduction by 
Matthew Arnold Edited by T H Ward, M A 4 Vol«? 
Vol I CHAUCER TO DONNE — Vol II BEN JONS ON 
TO DRYDEN —Vol III ADDISON TO BLAKE —Vol IV 
WORDSWORTH to ROSSEllI down 8vo Ench yj 

Wetherell — exercises ON MORRIS’S PRIMLR OF 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR By John Wethepell, MA 
i8mo IS {Literature Printers ) 

Wnghtson — THE functional FLEMENTS OF AN 
ENGLISPI SENTENCE, an Examination of Together vith 
a New System of Analytical Mail s By the Rev W G 
Wrightson, M a , Cantab Crown 8vo 5^ 

Yonge (Charlotte M ) -*»-the abridged BOOK OF 

GOLDEN DEEDS A Reading Bool for Schools and generat 
readers By the Author of The Heir of Reddy ffe ” iSino, 
cloth Is 

GLOBE READINGS EDITION Complete Edition Globe 
8va 2 s (See p 52 ) 


FRENCH 

Beaumarchais —LE barbier de Seville Edited, 

With Introduction and Notes, by L P BLOUtT, Assistant Master 
m St Paul’s School Fcap 8vo ss 6 d 

Bowen —first lessons in french By H CoUR 

THOPE Bowen, M A , Principal of the Finsbury Training Colley 
for Higher and Middle Schools Extra fsap 8vo t/ 
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Breymann— Works by Het-hann Breymann, PhD, Pro- 

lessor of Philology in the University of Munich 

PHILOLOGICAL 

PRINCIPLES Second Edition Extia fcap 8vo 4^ Sd 

FIRST FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK Extra fcap 8vo 4^ 6d 

SECOND FRENCH EXERCISE BOOK Extra fcap Svo 
2 ^ 6d 


Fasnacht — the organic method of studying 

LANGUAGES By G Eugene Fasnacht, Anthoi of “ Mac 
millans Piogressive Frencli Course,* Editor of “MacraiBan's 
Foreign School Classics,” &c Extra fcap Svo I French 
6d 

A SYNTHETIC FRENCH GRAMMAR FOR SCHOOLS 
By the same Author Crown Svo 3^ 6d 

Macmillan’s Progressive French Course — By G 

EuGiiNE Fasnacht, sometime Senior Master of Modem Lan 
guages, Haipur Foundation Mo4ern School, Bedford 

I— First Year, containing Easy Lessons on the Regular 
Accidence Extra fcap Svo 1^ 

II —Second Year, containing Conversational Lessons on System 
atic Accidence and Elementary Syntax With Philological Ulus 
trations and Etymological Vocabularyj. is 6d 

HI — ^Third Year, containing a Systematic Syntax, and Lessons 
m Composition Extra fcap Svo 2 s 6d 

THE TEACHER'S COMPANION TO MACMILLAN'S 
PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSE Third Yeai By 
G E Fasnacht Globe Svo [/« ih& Frm 

Maeimllan’s Progressive French Readers— By 

G EuGiNE Fasnacht 

I — ^First Year, containing Tables, Historical Extracts, Letters, 
Dialogues, Fables, Ballads, Nmseiy Songs, &c , with Two 
Vocabulaues (1) in the order of subjects, (2) m alphabetical 
Olden Extra fcap Svo z? i>d 

II- — Second Year, containing Fiction in Prose and Verse, 
Historical and Descriptive Extracts, Essays, Letters, Walogues, 
&c Extra fcap Svo zs 6d 
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Macmillan’s Foreign School Classics— Edited ig 
G EuGiiNE Fasnachi l8mo 

FRENCH 

CORNEILLE — LE CID Edited by G E Fasnaciit 

MOLIERE— LES FEMMES SAVANTES By the same Editor 

IS 

MOLIERE— LE MISANTHROPE By the same Editor 

MOLIERE— LE mEDECIN MALGRE LUI By the 
Editor IS 

MOLIERE — LAV ARE Edited by L M MORIAHTY# BA> 

Assistant Mastei at Rossall is 

MOLIERE— LE BOURGEOIS GENTILIIOMME By the same 
Editor [Ik preparation 

' SELECTIONS FROM FRENCH HISTORIANS Edited by 
C CoLBECK, M A , late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge , 
Assistant Master at Hanow \In pieparatit^ 

SAND, GEORGE— LA M ARF AU LIABLE Edited by W E 
Russell, M A , Assistant Master m Plaileybury College is 

SANDEAU, JULES— MADEMOISELLE DE LASEIGLIERE 
Edited by H C Steel, Assistant Mastei in Wellington College 

\In press 

VOLTAIRE— CHARLES XII Edited by G E Fasnacht 

\In preparation 

GRAMMAR AND GLOSSARY OF THE FRENCH LAN- 
GUAGE IN THE# SEVENTEENTH CENTURA By 
G E Fasnacht \In preparation^ 

Other volumes follow 
(See also German Authors^ page 6i ) 

Masson (Gustave) —a COMPENDIOUS dictIONARj' 
OF THE FRENCH LANGUAGE (Fiencji, Erel^h and 
French) Adapted from the Dictionajii^ of Pibfessoi Alfred* 
Elwall Followed by a List of fte Principal Divergmg 
Derivations, and preceded by Chronok)gtcal and Histoi ical 1 ables 
By Gustave Masson, Assistant Master and Libraiian, Harrow 
School New Edition Crown 8vq, half bound 6s 

MohSre — LE m!ALADE IMAGINAIRE Edited, with Intro 
dnction and Notes, by Francis Tari»r, M A , Assistant hfestej: 
at Eton Fcap 8vo 2s 6A 

(See also Maem/lan*s J^oret^n School Clisssics ) 
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GERMAN. 

Macmillan’s Progressive German Course— By G 

EuriiNE Fasnacht 

Pait I — ^First Year Easy Lessons and Rules on the Regular 
Accidence Extiafcap 8vo is 6d 

Part II — Second Year Conversational Les ons in Systematic 

Accidence and Elementary Syntax With Philological Illustiations 
and Etymological Vocahtilary Extiafcap 8vo 2s 
%* Keys to the French German Co&rses are %n prepardtton 

Macmillan’s 'foreign 'School Classes Edited by G 
EuGiNB Fasnacht iSmo 

GERMAN 

GOETHE— GOTZ VON BERLICHINGEN Edited by H A 
Bull, M A , Assistant Master at Wellington 2j 
GOETHE— FAUST Part I Edited by Jane Lee, Lecturer 
in Modern Languages at Newnham College, Cambridge ^ 

\In preparation 

HEINE— SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS 
Edited by C CoLBECK, M A \In the press 

SCHILLER— DIE JUNGFRAU VON ORLEANS Edited by 
Joseph Gostwick. 2j 

SCHILLER— MARIA STUART Edited by C Sheldon, M 
D Lit , Assistant Master m Clifton College \ln the pi ess 

SCHILLER— WILHELM TELL Edited by G E Fasnacht 

[/» preparation 

UIILAND— SELECT BALLADS Adipted is a First Easy Read. 

ing Book for Beginners Edited by G E Fasnacht \s [Rat^ 

' SELECTIONS FROM GERMAN HISTORIANS By tbe s-ime 
gditor Part I — ^Ancient Histoiy \Jnp-^ratw» 

Other Volume to foUoxV 
(See also French Authors, page 6o ) 

Pylodet —NEW guide to german conversation 

containing an Alphabetical List of nearly 800 Fatt;iliar Words, 
follow^ by Exerases , Vocabulary of VToids in freqnent , 
Famihar Pfafases and Dialogues , a Sketch of German Literara’C^ 
Idiomatic Expiessions, &c By L Pylodet i8mo, cyih kmf 

'^^6d \ i ^ 

SYNOPSIS #F ^GERMAN GRAMMAR, Fromi^ abc«^' 
’jtSmo 6d 
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Whitney and Edgren— A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN 

AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY, with Notation of Coirespon 
deuces and Brief Etymologies By Piofessor W D Whitnkv* 
assisted by A H Edgren Ciown 8vo ys €d 

THE GERMAN ENGLISH PART, sepaiately, p 


MODERN GREEK 

Vincent and Dickson — HANDBOOK TO MODERN 
GREEK By Edgar Vincent and T G Dickson, MA 
Second Edition, revised and enlarged, Tilth Appendix on t^it 
relation of Modem and Classical Gieek by Professor jEBp^ 
Crown 8vo 6s 


ITALIAN 

Dante — the PURGATORY OF DANTE Edited, with 
Translation and Notes, by A J Butler, M A , late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambndge Crown 8vo 12S 6d 


DOMESTIC ECONOMY* 

Darker -FIRST LESSONS IN THE PRINCIPLES OF, 
COOKING By Lady Barker New Edition i8mo is 

Berners —first LES^NS ON &ALTH By J Berners 
New Edition i8mo ft ^ 

Fawcett -Tales in political economy) By milu 

CENT Gar%tt Fai^cett Globe SHi- 3# 

Fredenck.— HINTS to housewives ON SEVERAL 

POINTS, PARIICULARLY ON THE PREPARATION OF 
ECONOMICAL AND TASTEFUL ipiSHES By Mra 
Frederick Crown 8vo is 

‘^^This unpretending and useful little volume distinctly supplies a desMeratum 
The authcar steadily keeps m view stwwle aim of maldiC W«*y daj 
mea^ home particularly the dinner attractive/ without adding ordipaafj 
household expenses '—SaturdaV Rbview 1 
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Grand’homme — cutting out and dressmaking 

From the French of Mdlle E Grand' homme With Diagrams 
iSmo is 

Tegetmeier — h O u S E H o LD management and 

COOKERY With an Appendix of Recipes used hy the 
Teachers of the National School of Cookery By W B 
Tegetmeier Compiled at the request of the School Board for 
London i8mo^ is 

Thornton —FIRST LESSONS IN BOOKKEEBING By 
J Thornton New Edition Crown 8vo 2s 6d 
The object of this volume js to make the thepry of Book keeping 
plain for even children to understand it 

Wright — THE SCHOOL COOKERY BOOK Compiled and 
Edited by C E Guthrie Wright, Hon Sec to the Edinburgh 
School of Cookery i8mo 


